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Part the Second. 
CHAPTER IV. 


*You are late, Mr. Carew,’ said 
Mr. Lilliecrip severely ; ‘a whole 
quarter of an hour late.’ 

Dicky’s employer was sitting at 
a table, a pile of manuscripts be- 
fore him, which he was annotating 
and correcting. He lifted his head, 
showing a face perfectly pale and 
colourless. It was along face, and 
there was plenty of it, because the 
cheeks and chin were hairless, while 
on the lip was a heavy white mous- 
tache. His hair was long and sil- 
very white ; his features were of a 
kind you do not easily forget, being 
straight and regular; his forehead 
was high, but narrow; the upper 
part of his nose had that very deli- 
cate carving which goes with per- 
sons of strong artistic tendencies, 
but little sympathy ; his eyes were 
clear and bright, but rather shifty; 
and his chin, which was the weak 
point in his face, was receding. It 
was a face still extremely hand- 
some, though its owner was well on 
the shady side of sixty,and might in 
youth, when the expression would 
be a little different, have been of 
wonderful beauty. But it was a 
face of which Dicky, at least, was 
heartily weary. Its changeless set 
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regularity, in which not a wrinkle 
or a crow’s-foot but seemed in its 
appointed place, was a kind of 
nightmare to him. He hated this 
man, who was his chief support ; 
he loathed this daily task of sit- 
ting at the table and writing, with- 
out being allowed to say a word 
himself, or to ask a question, at 
his master’s dictation; he kicked 
against the decrees of Fate which 
bound him to Mr. Lilliecrip’s 
rooms; he envied those happier 
brethren who were able to lounge 
all day in the reading-room of the 
Museum. But though he dared not 
rebel openly, in secret he nursed 
daring plans of revenge, and would 
imagine, while he was writing, little 
dramas, in which Mr. Lilliecrip and 
himself were the only figures. The 
former was at his mercy ; he should 
implore for pardon—Dicky never 
clearly made out in his own mind 
how the situation was to be worked 
up to—and should be spurned with 
contumely. He should pray*for a 
day’s grace, and should be remind- 
ed bitterly, but with overwhelming 
dignity, of his bond: ‘ The bond 
and no more—give me the bond.’ 
He should be dismissed into misery 
TT 
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with the mocking laugh of revenge. 
There was a story which Dicky had 
once read, of a man who, for some 
unexplained reason of his own, 
hounded down and persecuted an- 
other, following him from.one scene 
of distress to another, and thence 
to a worse, with an insatiable thirst 
of revenge. ‘This story Dicky ap- 
propriated to himself, and used to 
rehearse it mentally while he wrote. 
His imagination was as active as 
his brain was lazy; and while his 
fingers moved mechanically, whole 
dramas were working themselves 
out in his mind, consisting entirely 
of separate fab/eaux without any 
connecting plot. 

‘Come,’ said Mr, Lilliecrip, ‘let 
us go on.’ 

Dicky took up his pen, adjusted 
the blotting-pad, and waited. 

Mr. Lilliecrip slowly rose, and 
began to walk up and down the 
room with his hands behind his 
back. Dicky recommenced the 
melodrama of revenge where he 
had left it off the day before, but 
his eye, as mild as that of a milch- 
cow, only showed habitual atten- 
tion to the words for which he 
waited, while his fingers expressed 
by their attitude an eagerness to 
begin almost bordering on enthu- 
siasm. 

The Hermit was dressed in a 
long gray cashmere dressing-gown, 
which reached to his heels, and was 
tied round the waist by means ofa 
bright crimson-silk scarf. Falling 
open, it disclosed a shirt-front of ir- 
reproachable fit and brilliant white- 
ness, set with small diamond studs; 
his neck was adorned with a collar, 
in which was a tiny black ribbon 
in the neatest of bows ; his hands 
were small and white—the hands 
ofa gentleman. As he passed at 
each turn before the looking-glass 
on the mantelshelf, he stopped and 
looked at himself with the com- 
placency of self-satisfaction. His 
figure was tall, thin, and stooping ; 
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his expression was cold, self-con- 
tained, and repellent of familiarity ; 
his step was firm and elastic. 

‘Where did I leave off yester- 
day?’ he said. ‘ Let me consider.’ 

‘We were with William the 
Fourth, sir,’ said his secretary. 

‘With William the Fourth. I 
was engaged on that part of my 
personal recollections which are 
concerned with William the Fourth. 
Yes, yes.’ 

He looked in the glass, and care- 
fully brushed off a tiny speck of 
dust which had settled on his nose. 
Then he resumed his walk, think- 
ing. Dicky sat motionless, pen in 
hand. Once, two years before, he 
had ventured to blow his nose 
during a period of silence, but had 
been so pointedly invited to disturb 
Mr. Lilliecrip outside, and on his 
way up rather than in the room, 
that he dared no longer so much 
as to cough. 

For fourteen long years this man 
had never left the tworoomsin which 
he lived; for fourteen years he 
had lived a perfectly lonely and 
solitary life. There was but one 
man, besides his secretary, with 
whom he sometimes exchanged 2 
word, Mr. Rhyl Owen, who went for 
him, under promises of strictest 
secrecy, to a certain lawyer at 
monthly periods for money. He 
spent every evening of his self-tor- 
menting life, and almost the whole 
day, absolutely alone, and he chose 
for his retreat a shabby-genteel 
second floor in the heart of Lon- 
don. Why? 

And yet he was not unhappy. 
The sturdy health he enjoyed, the 
clearness of his eye, the steadiness 
of his nerves, the coldness of his 
manner, showed that he was happy 
in his own way. Why had he left 
the world? He was no self-starving 
ascetic ; that was clear from the ap- 
pearance of a kitchener complete 
in all its parts, with a bright array 
of stew-pans, pots, and culinary 
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apparatus, for which his servant, a 
woman, brought him every morn- 
ing, before he was up, and setout in 
readiness for him, a basket with the 
day’s provisions. In the evening 
she came again, and put his dishes 
in the cupboard out of his sight for 
him. His book-shelves contained 
half a dozen works on cookery ; 
the rest were all French novels, 
chiefly new ones; and with these 
and the periodicals the Hermit 
found enough to read. His day 
was uniform and perhaps mono- 
tonous: he took breakfast at ten ; 
at twelve his secretary worked with 
him till half-past two or three; tillsix 
or so he was busy preparing his own 
dinner, to which he devoted his 
whole mind. After eating it and 
taking a glass or two of claret, his 
evening was free for reading. He 
was, it will be seen, a recluse of 
quite a different stamp from those of 
history. Nor was he without other 
amusements. Achess-table stood in 
the window, on which he would work 
out problems and send them to 
papers. He had a piano, on which 
he discoursed with sufficient skill, 
but without pretensions to artistic 
cultivation, and he amused himself 
sometimes with making water-co- 
lour sketches. The subjects of 
these—as Dicky knew, having often 
seen them on the table—were all 
variations of a single theme. They 
represented military life in various 
phases. There were the awkward 
squad, the church parade, the re- 
gimental steeplechase, the garrison 
ball, the mess-room, the billiard-ta- 
ble; and there was besides a picture 
which Mr. Lilliecrip painted again 
andagain. Thetreatmentvaried and 
the figures, but the background was 
always the same—cold, snow, and 
ice ; a handful of men, sometimes 
one man alone, wrapped in great- 
coats and armed, creeping warily 
to trench work; among them al- 
ways one tall and handsome young 
man, in whom Dicky recognised 
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his employer, the mysterious Her- 
mit of Lowland-street. 

A battle-piece hung upon the 
wall; over the mantelshelf was a 
sword ; these were farther proofs 
that the Solitary had been in the 
army. Why, then, had he taken 
a hatred to the world and left it? 

Perhaps he did not hate it; the 
papers and periodicals proved that 
he took an interest in what went 
on. The latest Army List on the 
table showed that he followed the 
promotion of his old officers; and 
what was the meaning of those piles 
of manuscript which he was per- 
petually reading, dictating, and cor- 
recting? And yet he hid himself, 
so jealously hid himself, that high 
and close wire-blinds were adjusted 
to the windows to prevent his face 
being visible to the street or the 
opposite houses. He appeared to 
deny himself in nothing. A box 
of cigars, with a choice brand, 
stood on his sideboard ; a row of 
pipes were in a rack; with them 
a jar, the end of whose being, the 
holding of tobacco, was accom- 
plished, and the room had a fine 
and constant perfume of smoking. 
There was a spirit-case ; and once, 
the door of the sideboard hav- 
ing been left open, Dicky caught 
sight of a pile of bottles, some of 
them with silver tops. ‘ Cham- 
pagne ! he murmured with bated 
breath. It was a drink which he 
often dreamed of, but had never 
tasted, even in its humbler forms. 
And if the man was so rich as to 
afford all these luxuries, why did 
he live in Lowland-street? Why 
did he live alone? And why, Dicky 
thought with indignation and sor- 
row, why did he give a paltry fifteen 
shillings a week to his secretary ? 

‘I was at William the Fourth— 
yes—ascended the throne 1830, 
and died 1837. Ofcourse. Are 
you ready ?” 

* Quite ready, sir.’ 

‘ The first time I saw the Duke 
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of Clarence was in the year 1818, 
when I was myself a child of eight. 
I was in the Park with my mother, 
an old friend and sincere warm- 
wisher of the royal and gallant 
sailor. He took me in his arms 
on being told who I was; pressing 
me to his breast, his royal highness, 
who was always remarkably fond 
of children, said: “ A damned fine 
child—a monstrous great boy—a 
chip of the old block. I congra- 
tulate you, Lady , on your 
son.” As he put me down, I felt 
a tear fall upon my cheek—one of 
the few that William the Fourth was 
ever known to shed. I did not know 
then that my father and he had been 
fellow-midshipmen many years be- 
fore. The Duke of Clarence never 
forgot an old comrade.’ 

Dicky wrote down this interest- 
ing and illustrative anecdote with 
a sense of greatness being thrust 
upon him. He was in the presence 
of a man who had been in the arms 
of royalty ; he instinctively gathered 
up his feet under the chair, so as 
to hide the state of his heels, which 
were really not fit for the com- 
panion of kings to see, and listened 
for more. 

‘The next time was in the year 
36. His majesty was pleased to 
send for me, being informed that I 
was in the neighbourhood of Wind- 
sor. I found him on the slopes, 
and he conversed with me for halfan 
hour, chiefly on questions connect- 
ed with the state of the army, a 
subject in which he was supposed 
to take little interest. Opposed as 
I was to his majesty’s rigid con- 
servatism, I felt myself obliged to 
ask permission to state my views 
at length. This he granted, and 
dismissed me, after hearing them, 
with every mark of gracious con- 
descension. I feel bound to say 
that on this, as on every other oc- 
casion, I found William the Fourth 
most affable, clear-headed, and in- 
telligent ; and I bear witness the 
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more readily to this effect, because 
detractors have sneered at his 
majesty’s abilities: these were, in 
reality, of no common order. I 
had at one time the idea of writing 
a political history of the reign of 
William the Fourth, but was de- 
terred by the private nature of much 
of the information which I should 
have used. 

‘ History is based upon lies, and 
it is impossible to get at the truth. 
That is only known to the diplo- 
matist, who never talks: it dies 
with him. When I was in Vienna, 
Metternich confessed to me the 
whole secret history of the cam- 
paign of 1815, which I shall write 
as soon as I find time. Who would 
have guessed that Waterloo was a 
put-up thing? 

‘Wellington I knew well. He 
was very fond of entertaining me, 
during long evening talks, with 
stories about Napoleon’s generals. 
His opinion of them greatly varied. 
Marmont, he said, was a devil of 
a fellow; Massena kept him awake 
at night; Soult never made him for- 
get to say his prayers for a week. 
“Gad!” he used to say, “even 
you would have had your work cut 
out with Soult.” He thought a 
great deal more perhaps than I 
really deserved of my personal 
courage and military genius. It 
was generous of him. 

‘ Talleyrand was excessively fond 
of boiled pork, broad beans, and 
pease-pudding. He told me once, 
dining at the Austrian Embassy, 
that he could have wished to be 
an Englishman, in order to enjoy 
the oftener what he considered our 
national food. It is not generally 
known that he ordered it to be 
served every day when beans were 
in season. 

‘Sir Robert Peel, Lord George 
Bentinck, Bulwer Lytton, Lord 
Melbourne, and I were once taking 
supper after a late debate. After 
midnight we set ourselves to fore- 
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telling the future, a thing which the 
military dipiomatist alone can do 
with certainty. It is now thirty 
years ago, and I remember, though 
I do not boast of it, that I foretold 
exactly the war between Germany 
and France, being only out a trifle 
in the year ; I placed that too soon. 
Bentinck, who was really a man 
of the highest genius, prophesied 
that very same evening the escape 
of the prisoner of Ham and the 
beginning of the end for Louis 
Philippe. Could Ezekiel himself 
have done more ? 

‘When these men died Eng- 
land had no great men left. The 
legislators and diplomatists of the 
present day are pigmies in com- 
parison with the school to which 
they belonged. The great art of the 
diplomatist, according to their tra- 
ditions, was to know the exact mo- 
ment to zzvent—to invent with free- 
dom and facility, and to invent with 
a truthful face. I have often heard 
poor Lord George declare that an 
evening with Austrian and French 
diplomatists was like a short cam- 
paign ; everything depended upon 
the accurate gauge of your adver- 
sary’s truth.— Have you taken that 
down correctly, Mr. Carew ?” 

‘All down, sir—“ gauge oftruth. 

‘Good—another sheet. “ Recol- 
lections of Lord Melbourne.”’ 

Dicky obeyed,and—his thoughts 
wandering — proceeded to write 
without catching the meaning of 
the words. The drama in his mind 
meanwhile was going on. ‘Spare 
me, Carew—spare me! You have 
the secret of my life; you have in 
your power the honour of a house; 
you can blight a noble name. Be 
merciful as you are strong.’ 

This was the masterpiece of 
Dicky’s imagination, and a part 
of the duologue with which he 
amused his weary occupation. He 
was writing something quite differ- 
ent, but no doubt it was almost as 
great nonsense. 
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‘There was a time, old man, 
when you spurned the humble 
amanuensis. He came up thirsty ; 
you had champagne in the cup- 
board, and there was a refreshing 
tap at the nearest corner, but you 
offered him neither ale nor wine. 
His boots were down at heel, and 
you had not the humane generosity 
to present him with a new pair; 
he was hard up, and you knew it, 
and never raised his pay. Old 
man, I'll have my bond !’ 

‘—A cry was heard, which reach- 
ed from St. James’s Palace to the 
lonely smoking-room of the club 
where the disappointed peer sat 
brooding: “‘ Long live our youth- 
ful Queen !” He sprang to his feet 
and uttered a cry of gratitude.—Is 
that down? Take care; these are 
among the most precious of my 
recollections.’ 

He spoke in a slow and deli- 
berate manner throughout, so that 
his secretary might easily follow. 

*I was reading over what you 
wrote yesterday, and I find that 
your inadvertence allowed me to 
make a statement which is ridicu- 
lous. You actually permitted me 
—you, my private secretary—to 
state that Beau Brummell, Count 
d’Orsay, and Prince Albert were 
my guests on the same day at the 
Star and Garter.’ 

‘You said so, sir.’ 

‘Nonsense. How could I say 


so? If it was not true, how could 
I say so? ‘Take care, Mr. Carew, 
take care. I am afraid you do not 


pay proper attention to accuracy. 
Had I not detected that mistake 
my enemies would have certainly 
accused me of inaccuracy, and per- 
haps the very authenticity of my 
recollections would have been im- 
pugned. I looked for better things, 
Mr. Carew.’ 

Dicky saw his anticipations of a 
rise in salary vanish and become the 
shadow ofa hope. It was hard on 


him, because he was afraid of in- 
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terrupting Mr. Lilliecrip in the full 
flow of reminiscence, and he cer- 
tainly had described a banquet in 
which, he being the host, the late 
Prince Consort, Beau Brummel’, 
Count d'Orsay, and other distin- 
guished personages had figured as 
his guests. 

‘Would you like me, sir, to take 
the memoirs away with me, and re- 
vise them by the help of the Aunwa/ 
Register ? 

‘Certainly not, sir. You will 
understand that you have no right 
to breathe a word as to these me- 
moirs. Should you do so, remem- 
ber that J shall hear of it. You 
will then lose, not only your pre- 
sent employment, but any future 
honorarium which I may think of 
bestowing upon you.’ 

This Hermit, it will have been per- 
ceived, was engaged in the prepara- 
tion of Personal Reminiscences. 
In order to avoid the raising of 
expectations doomed to be disap- 
pointed, it may be mentioned at 
once that his personal reminis- 
cences were a series—an immense 
long series—of personal lies, fig- 
ments, and imaginations, of which 
the world had never seen the like. 
He had not been in contact with 
any of the great men whose names 
he used so freely; he had never 
spoken to one of them; but he 
wanted to do something that would 
live after him, and he was gratify- 
ing the vanity of a morbid mind 
by compiling a gigantic work of 
pretended memoirs. He proposed 
to bequeath these to the British 
Museum, with an injunction that 
the packet was not to be opened 
for seventy-five years. The man 
was preparing a lie, which with its 
dullness, heaviness, and stupidity 
was likely to weigh heavily on 
posterity, unless these very quali- 
ties caused the imposture to be 
detected. 

Mr. Lilliecrip sat down again, 
and passed his white hand across 
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hisforehead. ‘I am fatigued to-day, 
I think. My memory is sluggish. 
Tell me, Mr. Carew, without men- 
tioning names—the world is nothing 
more to me, and I care not to hear 
its names—what people think of 
me, or what that small part of 
London in which you move thinks. 
What is said about me ?” 

Here was an astonishing thing 
for the Hermit to ask. For more 
than three years Dicky had worked 
with him, and had never exchanged 
aword save on necessary subjects. 

‘What do they say? Do they 
talk about me?’ 

Dicky remembered that the con- 
versation, only the night before, 
had turned exclusively upon the 
Hermit : had he been ofan entirely 
truthful nature, which unhappily 
was not the case, he would have re- 
peated for Mr. Lilliecrip’s informa- 
tion the speech he made on the 
occasion. It was as follows: he 
delivered it with much freedom of 
utterance, being then in the first 
stage only of intoxication, standing 
before the fire, and waving a pipe 
in his right hand: 

‘Gentlemen, with regard to my 
esteemed friend, whom you call the 
Hermit of Lowland-street, I am 
not, as many of you are aware, al- 
lowed to reveal the important se- 
crets which my mysterious em- 
ployer has been good enough to 
intrust to my care. He is, how- 
ever, as you may imagine, no 
mystery tome. Is he rich? is he 
nobly born? is he generous? is he 
princely in his disposition? I say 
nothing. I answer neither Yes nor 
No. What is the reason for his 
strange retirement? Gentlemen, I 
must not tell you. It was only this 
morning, in the splendidly fur- 
nished suite of chambers, externally 
humble, where we transact our 
business—chambers in which every- 
thing is as magnificently appointed 
as in Windsor Castle, or in my 
noble friend’s ancestral halls—’ 
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*He is a swell, then,’ said a lis- 
tener. ‘By Jove, he must have done 
something very bad.’ 

‘ It was only this morning he said 
to me, “ Carew, if there were any 
other man in the world to whom I 
could confide my history, I would 
not give you this trouble. I feel 
that you are my only true friend, 
and I fear I inflict too much upon 
- He had the goodness to say 
that—’ 

‘Wouldn't it be better, Dicky, if 
he were to ask you for the measure 
of your feet, and buy you a new 
pair of boots ?’ 

Dicky took no notice of this per- 
sonal allusion to his poverty. 

‘He went on to say that what he 
offered me now was nothing, simply 
nothing, compared with what he 
was going to give when—But I am 
speaking too freely. As for the 
ridiculous honorarium which—Pah! 
gentlemen, I blow it away like this 
cloud.’ 

Later on in the evening, Dicky, 
growing truthfuiunder the influence 
of gin-and-water, wept as he con- 
fessed, amid thesmiles ofhis friends, 
the mean and curmudgeon-like 
spirit of the Hermit, and the de- 
grading task of writing from dicta- 
tion which was his daily lot. It 
was curious that at no stage of in- 
toxication would he confess the 
nature of his employer’s papers. 

However, Dicky did not, in ans- 
wer to the question of his master, 
think fit to communicate the sub- 
stance. of his speech. 

‘They do talk, I suppose,’ said 
Mr. Lilliecrip. ‘It is not a usual 
thing for a man to immure himself 
in four dingy walls and deny him- 
self society, is it?” 

‘They talk, sir: they will talk, 
you know: even quite common 
people.’ 

Dicky was a little embarrassed. 

‘What do they say, then ? 

‘ Well, really, sir, wild talk, most- 
ly. It would offend you, perhaps.’ 
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‘ Offend me! Do you really sup- 
pose— Come, Mr. Carew, what do 
people say of me ?” 

‘They don’t know what to say 
about you. Some think you are 
the rightful Sir Roger Tichborne in 
hiding for something done in the 
Bush,’ 

‘Good. Go on.’ 

‘Some say you are the real heir 
to a crown, and paid to keep your- 
self out of the way.’ 

‘ That is better.’ 

‘Most believe that you area mur- 
derer in hiding, and there’s more 
than one has given information of 
you to the police, in hope of getting 
areward. I have heard of people 
consulting old newspapers of four- 
teen years ago to find out who was 
watched by the police then, and 
they have stood me drinks, sir— 
dozens of drinks—in order to find 
out any little hint that may help 
them.’ 

‘This is interesting,’ said the 
Hermit. ‘A cheap way of getting 
popularity and notoriety too.’ 

‘They call you the Hermit of 
Lowland-street, and there’s a man 
connected with the Dai/y /irework 
wants to make an article out of 
you.’ 

‘Tell him he’d better not,’ said 
the Recluse. ‘ Tell him, if he does, 
I'll find outallabout him—his debts 
and his sins, his weak places and 
his discreditable doings—and I'll 
ruin him. Tell him that.’ 

He actually impressed Dicky 
with so deep a sense of a reserve 
in power, that he accepted this 
threat as quite within his reach, and 
went on: 

‘Some think you must have 
forged a will, and are living on the 
proceeds; or else that you are a—’ 

‘Bah!’ said the Solitary. ‘ It is 
stupid. What does it matter what 
they say? About yourself now, 
Mr. Carew?” 

Dicky’s heart beat. Here, then, 
was the long-looked-for opportu- 
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nity. Now for the increase of 
salary. 

‘I was about to venture, sir, to 
speak of myself. Three years is a 
good spell at fifteen shillings a 
week—’ 

* You were about to say that you 
were sorry the work was not worth 
more than half; and you would have 
been right, Mr. Carew, quite right.’ 

This was a damper. 

‘What 7 was about to say was, 
that your appearance is discredit- 
able, and that I shall advance you 
the money to purchase a new suit, 
to be stopped out of your pay at 
the rate of five shillings a week. 
That is all, Mr. Carew.’ 

He placed a packet with money 
in his hands, and nodded dismissal. 

*Stay—stay ; there was another 
thing. I hear now and then a 
pleasing voice singing in the room 
below me to the piano. I am ab- 
solutely careless about the world, 
but you may tell me anything you 
know about the voice. No, sir— 
no gush ; no names; I want no- 
thing about the history ofthese peo- 
ple—quite commonplace and vul- 
gar people in a commonplace and 
vulgar street. Answer me without 
words. Rich or poor? 

‘Poor. Were rich.’ 

‘Is the owner of the voice young 
and pretty, or old and— 

‘Young and pretty. Twenty.’ 

‘How many in family ? 

‘Two sisters. Ladies. 
ried. One is an artist.’ 

* That will do, Mr. Carew; that 
will do. To-morrow, if you please, 
be more punctual. Remember 
what I say, that ifin your drinking 
bouts—I know your habits, sir— 
you let out what you do here, you 
will repent it in such sober earnest 
as you little dream of.’ 

Dicky retired humbly. With re- 
gard to the money, his first thought 
was naturally to spend it in a wild 
and rollicking carouse ; but better 
thoughts prevailed. How if Mr. 


Unmar- 
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Lilliecrip found him out? Howif, 
in the blindness of his wrath, he 
should carry into execution his 
threats, and make him repent? 

‘To be sure,’ said Dicky, ‘I am 
a soft-hearted man, and I repent 
very easily.’ 

* Strange,’ said the Hermit, ‘ how 
that voice haunts me. For the first 
time these fourteen years I want to 
see another face. What is coming 
over me?’ 

As he spoke, the voice began 
again to a simple accompaniment 
of the piano, singing a simple bal- 
lad to an ancient tune. It was 
Adie taking one of the few pleasures 
left to her, to sing and play while 
Marion painted. 

He stood still and listened. Pre- 
sently it ceased, and he caught the 
low ripple of girlish laughter, and 
the voices of girls talking. His 
heart beat and his knees trembled. 

‘I am a fool,’ he said. ‘I am 
fooled by that idiot, Carew. He 
takes some vulgar little milliner 
animal for a lady and a rosy cheek 
for beauty.’ 

He spent the rest of the day over 
his dinner. 

In the evening his man of busi- 
ness, Mr. Owen, knocked at his 
door. Mr. Lilliecrip was sitting by 
the fire in the soft light of a mode- 
rator lamp. He was in evening 
dress : this Hermit, had he donned 
the friar’s serge and lived in those 
miserable quarters on the river Co- 
quet whereof the ballad sings, 
would have made it a rule tochange 
the single gown and the rope for 
black coat and white tie in the 
evening. He was playing with a 
cup of coffee, and lazily thinking of 
taking a pipe over the latest novel. 
On the entrance of the schoolmas- 
ter he finished the coffee. 

‘ Pray excuse me a moment, Mr. 
Owen,’ he said, with great polite- 
ness, ‘ and take a chair.’ 

Mr. Owen placed a chair in the 
middle of the room, and sat him- 
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self down with his feet under it, in 
such a position that he could not 
be accused of curiously prying into 
anything while the owner was not 
inthe room. Mr. Lilliecrip, how- 
ever, returned immediately, wear- 
ing a velvet jacket and a smoking- 
cap. 

‘Always change your evening 
coat, Mr. Owen, before smoking ; 
the tobacco w#// linger about the 
cloth.’ 

Mr. Owen grunted. The advice 
is superfluous to a man who has 
but one coat. 

‘I have been for the money as 
usual,’ he said. ‘ Here it is—thirty- 
three, five, seven. Count it.’ 

The Solitary counted it, and 
dropped it in his pocket. 

‘Messrs. Crackett & Charges 
want to see you. They say there 
is an opportunity for advancing 
your interests.’ 

‘I told them to send no mes- 
sages, and to write me no letters. 
I will not be worried with invest- 
ments.’ 

‘ That’s all, then,’ said Mr. Owen, 
rising abruptly. 

‘One moment, Owen ; your ad- 
vice, if you please. ‘There’s a girl 
down-stairs.’ 

*Two,’ said the schoolmaster ; 
‘three in fact, counting my Wini- 
fred, and I don’t see why she 
shouldn’t be counted.’ 

‘Nor I, I am sure. Count her 
by all means. One of the three is 
pretty—not that I care, of course ; 
not that it matters to me.’ 

‘ They are all three pretty, and as 
good as gold.’ 

‘There is one that sings.’ 

‘They all three sing. What is 
that to you?’ 

Mr. Rhyl Owen was gruff of 
speech with Mr. Lilliecrip, the re- 
sult of fourteen years’ occasional 
communication with that gentle- 
man. 

‘Ifhe’s not polite with you, he'll 
bully you,’ said Mr. Owen, think- 


ing about him. ‘ He is a cur that 
licks your hand one minute and 
bites it the next.’ 

‘What are the girls to you, Mr. 
Lilliecrip ?’ 

‘I am sometimes a little lonely. 
Do you think that one of them— 
they areall, suppose, poor—would 
like to come up here and sit with 
me, read with me, talk to me in the 
evening ? 

*No; she would not. None of 
them would,’ the schoolmaster re- 
plied, with great decision. 

‘I would pay her, you know.’ 

‘Mr. Lilliecrip, two of them are 
ladies, and the other earns her 
bread in a better way than talking 
to old fools.’ 

‘You are rude to-night. Am I 
not fit company for them, do you 
mean ?” 

Mr. Owen was silent. 

‘ Come, sir, tell me what you do 
mean.’ 

‘I mean, Mr. Lilliecrip, that 
neither of the young ladies shall 
come up here if I can prevent it. 
They are real ladies, born and bred. 
As for that, my Winifred should 
not come here either.’ 

‘Well, well, Owen, I cannot 
afford to quarrel with you, or else 
I should have to find some one else 
to go out for me. Perhaps you are 
right ; people might talk if a young 
lady came to my rooms alone, 
though I am surely gray enough 
and old enough.’ 

‘Old enough, certainly,’ said Mr. 
Owen dryly. ‘The young lady’s 
brother lives in the house, too. 
You had better speak to him about 
2 

‘Ah! Mr. Lilliecrip changed 
colour, but very slightly ; ‘is he— 
is he a gentleman too? Lowland- 
street seems to be suffering from 
an invasion of ladies and gentle- 
men.’ 

‘Oh, yes ; he’s a gentleman, anda 
fire-eater too. Lord, Mr. Lilliecrip, 
put it out of your thoughts. Why, 
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he’d murder you, that young gentle- 
man would, so fierce as he is, if he’d 
even the thought of his sister visit- 
ing you inthisroom. We must first 
know who and what you are, Mr. 
Lilliecrip, and why you have shut 
yourself up.’ 

* And a pretty girl ?” 

‘They are both beautiful girls ; 
and one is a lovely creature. God 
bless her!’ said Mr. Owen, getting 
up to go. 

When Mr. Lilliecrip was left 
alone, he began to ponder over his 
cigar. After fourteen years of 
solitude the thought of a beautiful 
girl being in the same house, the 
possibility that she might enliven 
his room by her presence, agitated 
him. How should he get to know 
this beautiful girl ? 

‘It is strange,’ he said, ‘ I cannot 
understand ; fourteen years of peace 
and content, and to-night—all from 
a voice and a few words; one 
would think I was only beginning 
the prison. Could it be possible 
for me to leave the place and go 
out again?’ He rose and walked 
up and down the room, his face 
working with the emotion of some 
disturbing memory. ‘No, never,’ 
he cried ; ‘never! I will stay here 
till I die.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue April mornings are sunlit at 
six, even in the heart of London, 
and there is a fine painting light 
for those who are able to get up for 
it. The earlymorning was Marion’s 
time of peace and quiet labour ; she 
would be alone. How great a bless- 
ing it is to be alone for an hour or 
two in the day can only, I suppose, 
be appreciated by women who live 
together. It is one ofthe many evils 
of poverty that the poor have no 
solitude possible. As the social 
ladder descends, the necessity of 
a life in common becomes more 
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marked. The suburban villa has 
its three sitting-rooms for a family 
of half a dozen ; but the ladies of 
the ‘lower middle class’ have to 
sleep, eat, read, work, and play in 
the same room. 

In the early morning, when the 
air is clear and bright, Marion took 
fresh courage, and clothed herself 
with new faith and hope. Above 
all, she worked : that soul is never 
quite unhappy which can take a 
healthy pleasure in work for its own 
sake. Marion was, for the first time, 
after four years of copying, engaged 
upon an original picture. She was 
ambitious, as most young painters 
are; she did not yet fully under- 
stand that a work of art must bea 
copy of Nature itself, and not a re- 
miniscence or a reflection; and 
her picture had the fault of being 
drawn from the inspiration of other 
masters. There are plenty of such 
pictures in every Royal Academy ; 
you find a familiar touch here and 
another there ; you are reminded of 
one master here and another there ; 
Nature is at second hand ; the light 
hardly fits the season ; the flowers 
do not fit with each other; the 
primrose and the nightshade are 
painted blossoming side by side; 
and yet, for some subtle grace and 
secret charm of their own, the pic- 
tures are bought and loved. It was 
so with Marion; she had chosen an 
Italian subject, who had never been 
in Italy; she had put in Italian flow- 
ers, who knew not an Italian sum- 
mer ; country figures, who had never 
seen acontadina ; an Italiansky, who 
had never been out of England; a 
dress which was never worn under 
the canopy of heaven, a light which 
never shone on earth or ocean ; and 
yet, for one redeeming touch it had, 
the picture was warm with life and 
feeling. She had taken a scene 
from Browning’s ‘ Pippa passes,’ a 
poem which—if its author had only 
for once been able to wed melodi- 
ous verse to the sweetest poetical 
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thought; if he had only tried, just 
for once, to write lines which should 
not make the cheeks of those that 
read them to ache, the front teeth 
of those who declaim them to splin- 
ter and fly, the ears of those that 
hear them to crack—would have 
been a thing to rest himself upon for 
ever, and receive the applause of 
the world. To the gods it seemed 
otherwise. Browning, who might 
have led us like Hamelin the piper, 
has chosen the worse part ; he will 
be so deeply wise that he cannot ex- 
press his thought; he will be so full 
of profundities that he requires a 
million of lines to express them in ; 
he will leave music and melody to 
Swinburne ; he will leave grace and 
sweetness to Tennyson ; and in fifty 
years’ time, who will read Brown- 
ing? Let us return to our sheep. 

Marion had chosen the place 
when Pippa passes singing : 

‘ The year's at the spring, 
The day's at the morn, 
Morning's at seven, 
The hill-side’s dew pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing, 
The snail's on the thorn, 
God's in His heaven, 
All's right with the world.’ 
Oh, strong poet of the densest tym- 
panum, to write those third and 
fourth lines— 
‘ The hill-side’s dew pearled’! 
Was there ever such a stuttering 
collocation of syllables to confound 
the reader and utterly destroy a 
sweet little lyric ? 

Pippa was Adrienne, Marion’s 
model. She was passing in the 
bright early morning, singing as she 
went, unconscious of her words, 
and dangling her grapes before her; 
a figure full of health, youth, and 
beauty: Adrienne with the least 
possible darkening of the eyebrows 
and the hair; not an Italian face at 
all ; sweet-lipped Adie, tall, delicate, 
graceful— not a silk-weaver, not 
Pippa, not a work-woman, not the 
heroine of Browning’s noble dream ; 
an English girl, in a bright clear 


sunshine,with strong shadows, which 
lay black under the vine-leaves and 
behind the stones, and set off her 
sweetness as a crystal mounted in 
an ebony setting ; and behind the 
unconscious girl a face and the 
back of a head; the face of a man 
who catches the words. Theystrike 
his ear with a force the girl knows 
nothing of; the glamour of a devil- 
ish passion falls from him, and he 
sees the awful thing—too late—in 
its true light; in the head of the 
woman that looks to him you may, 
if you can, imagine the wonder that 
is in her unseen face, and the horror 
of the awaking. Pippa sings her 
song and passes— 
* God’s in His heaven, 
All's right with the world.’ 

The picture was nearly finished ; 
the principal figure—a half figure 
—was completed ; the heads were 
worked up; only the flowers and 
accessories were as yet to be 
filled in. 

Marion worked contentedly from 
half-past five to eight at her can- 
vas. She was not unhappy, pro- 
vided there was money to give her 
two children enough to eat; it was 
all she worked for now; if she 
dreamed of anything better it 
seemed a long way off. She was 
their natural protector: to her they 
were the two children always, help- 
less, not quite to be trusted; a little 
perverse—at least, one of them— 
but always lovable, always to be 
treated with a fond consideration. 
At eight Adie appeared, and began 
to make the breakfast. This was 
the happiest time that the girls had. 
In the evening there was always 
the drop of bitterness in the cup, 
the discontent of comparison, the 
grumbling of their brother. In the 
morning they were alone, for Fred 
seldom rose till nine or ten, and 
they could talk. Presently Marion, 
saying nothing about the doctor’s 
proposals, began to talk of money 
matters. 
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‘Five shillings, Adie dear,’ she 
said, giving her that amount. ‘It 
is not a great deal for a long day’s 
work copying, is it? But it is as 
much as Mr. Burls would give me. 
After all, I daresay it is more 
than one deserves. Why do they 
always pay women so much worse 
than men?’ 

‘Because they are not strong 
enough to knock the cheats down 
and beat them, as men would do,’ 
said Adie vindictively. 

She took the money, and dropped 
it into her purse, where Dr. Cha- 
comb’s five pounds were lying ; the 
accusing jingle of the coins re- 
minded her unpleasantly of her 
promise, and struck her soul with 
a note ofremorse. It was as if she 
had sold herself to deceive her 
sister. 

‘It is enough, at any rate,’ she 
said, ‘for to-day. You shall have 
some dinner when you come home, 
dear. Nota dinner-tea; you shall 
have some steak, and I will get you 
a pint of claret, if—if—oh, if Fred 
does not want it all. You want a 
little wine so badly, dear.’ 

‘Let Fred have two shillings, 
Adie, and I will do without the 
claret. Besides, it is ridiculous for 
us to talk about wine, with our 
fortunes at this low ebb.’ 

‘Marion, you are looking pale. 
Do not work so hard; things will 
get right somehow—I am sure they 
will. Fred says he has always felt 
certain they will.’ 

Marion shook her head. She 
was not hopeful this morning ; per- 
haps because the sky had clouded 
over since she left off work for 
breakfast. 

‘Fred will get a situation,’ Adie 
went on, trying to talk cheerfully, 
and working the talk round, some- 
how, to a point. ‘That is if he 
gets friends to back him up. The 
poor boy wants friends badly, if 
only to keep him out of the bil- 
liard-rooms. Perhaps I shall be 





able to get something to do; but 
it seems as if I can do nothing at 
all. I might teach French, it is 
true, ifanybody would believe that 
I knew it. Marion, let us talk it to- 
gether every day, for fear of my 
forgetting my only accomplishment. 
I cannot play well enough to teach 
music, and I know nothing else— 
nothing. My dear, I am horribly 
helpless and selfish. I let you work 
day after day for us, and never seem 
to do anything !” 

‘ Adie,’ Marion patted her cheek, 
‘I do not want you to do any- 
thing.’ 

Adie sighed. 

‘Marion,’ she whispered, laying 
her arm on her sister’s neck, 
* Marion, tell me, if you saw a way 
—if any one told you of a way, 
would you not like to escape out 
of all this dreadful misery and 
poverty? Think of yesterday, and 
our starving. Think of my having 
to go and beg Mr. Owen to give 
me something to eat. And Fred 
coming home at night smoking an 
expensive cigar, with no money 
left of all he took from you the day 
before. Oh, the shame of it! 

There were times when Adie’s 
view of Fred’s conduct was harsher 
than Marion’s. 

‘Let us face the present,’ said 
Marion, conscious of what her 
sister meant. ‘See, dear, I shall 
take the pictures to Mr. Hermann. 
He always buys what I bring him, 
though he does not give much. 
Mr. Burls said that if he had any 
money he would have given four 
guineas a head. Mr. Hermann 
ought at least to give me a guinea 
each—that makes five guineas, and 
then we will have a little claret to 
do us both good.’ 

It seemed a very small matter 
to Adie—this chance of five 





guineas—in the face of all the 
possibilities opened up by the 
doctor. 

‘But, Marion, suppose a way 
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were to lie open to us? Suppose 
—O Marion, you who work so 
hard for us all, what if we could 
get back to something like the old 
life again, and be at rest ?” 

Marion looked at her inquiringly. 
She knew, by a sudden intuition 
and by the flushed cheeks and 
drooping eyelashes, that her sister 
had been talking to the doctor, and 
about herself. 

‘If the way were not impossible, 
Adie.’ 

‘Oh, what could be impossible? 
Marion dear, you know what I am 
thinking of. It seems such a simple 
thing. And think what it means 
for you and me and Fred. Only 
try to think. Servants to wait upon 
us again ; ladies and gentlemen to 
talk to; dress—proper dress—to 
wear ; money to spend. O Marion, 
how can you say it is impossible? 
It would not be to me.’ 

Marion heard her sister with a 
heavy heart. 

‘What did Dr. Chacomb say to 
rou ?” 

* He told me he loved you; and 
he asked me to speak to you my- 
self. I promised I would, Marion; 
was I wrong?” 

Marion caressed the fair cheek 
that looked up to her. 

‘Don’t talk to him again about 
it,my dear. Try to realise only that 
it is impossible, and that we must 
face the present. Have patience 
and a little hope.’ 

‘Sometimes I have hope. Some- 
times I think Fred is right; and 
we shall all three go back to take 
our proper place like disinherited 
princes and princesses; and some- 
times, Marion—it is too selfish, 
when you do everything for us— 
sometimes I think you might do 
more. Don’t say it is impossible, 
dear. I have been lying awake 
half the night thinking it all 
over.’ 

‘My poor child,’ said Marion, 
taking Adie’s face in her hands, 


‘my poor child! it is so hard that 
you should be unhappy.’ 

‘And you, dear; is it not hard 
for you too? Is it quite impos- 
sible, Marion? See, dear’—she 
spoke hurriedly, as if the subject 
was too much for her—‘ see, dear, 
here we starve and are miserable ; 
with Aim we should at least be 
warm and comfortable, and have 
no anxiety—think of that. Think 
of waking up every morning with- 
out feeling that there will be no 
dinner the next day unless we work 
for it; think of not having to find 
money for Fred’s extravagances ; 
think of being able to wear decent 
things; think of the change we 
should have in our lives. He is 
kind, Marion; I am sure he is kind. 
To be sure, he is not very young ; 
but what of that? He does not 
want your love, he says; he only 
wants you to marry him, and then 
he will try to get your love after- 
wards.’ 

‘My dear, could I marry any 
one unless I loved him first ?” 

‘Why not? I would. If Dr. 
Chacomb had come to me instead 
of to you, and asked me to marry 
him, I should have jumped for joy. 
Love? What is all the nonsense 
people talk about love? I cannot 
understand it. I want to be well 
dressed and rich—that is the real 
happiness.’ 

‘You will know better later, 
Adie. Do not let us talk about it 
any more. Dr. Chacomb knows 
that it can never be. I told him 
so last night. I think he is kind, 
too; but it is impossible, Adie. 
Do not say anything more about it. 
Put it quite out of your thoughts, 
and let us try to make the best of 
the little we have.’ 

‘ But we have nothing,’ said Adie, 
with her musical laugh, ‘ nothing at 
all. Marion, I have often read 
about the duty of being contented 
with little ; but not even the books 
which are the hardest about duty, 
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and make it the most difficult to 
get to heaven, ever say anything 
about the duty of being contented 
with nothing. Be reasonable, dear 
Marion, and discontented.’ 

It was after breakfast that this 
conversation took place. The girls 
always took their breakfast first, 
the head of the family appearing 
later. 

As Adie finished her philosophi- 
cal remarks, Fred appeared, fully 
equipped for his journey ‘into the 
City.’ His way there might have 
seemed, to any who saw him start, 
a circuitous route, for on reaching 
Oxford-street he invariably turned 
west. It does not do, however, to 
be always guided by appearances. 
He may have ‘fetched a compass,’ 
like St. Paul, and worked round by 
way of Battersea. His equanimity, 
disturbed by the doctor the evening 
before, was completely restored. 
After all, he was—and he knew it 
well enough—an idle rascal. He 
never had done anything, and he 
hoped to pass wholly through life 
without doing anything. Besides, 
Fred’s anger was like a fire of 
chips—it exhausted itself, and was 
quickly spent. Storms in shallow 
lakes quickly subside. This morn- 
ing he was fresh, and even radiant. 

Marion’s artistic instincts furnish- 
ed, perhaps, one of the reasons why 
she never grew tired of this idle 
and good-for-nothing brother. She 
loved him for his beauty and his 
grace. It was always a pleasure 
for her eyes to rest upon the lines 
of his form. His face, which to a 
man seemed wanting in depth, was 
to her as full of depth and possible 
emotion as the illimitable sea. She 
made perpetual excuse for him; 
she cheerfully gave him all she 
could ; she made him her type of 
that divine beauty which, man or 
woman, the best of us dream of 
and long after. Her face lit up 
when he entered the room and 
kissed her in his lordly off-hand way. 


‘A lovely morning, Marion. Are 
you going far? Adie, sew a button 
on my glove for me, please. Will 
you come for a walk this afternoon? 
I can be back at two o’clock for 
you.’ 

He went to the window, and 
looked out. A cloud crossed his 
face. 

* Marion, I think that, consider- 
ing the state of our finances and 
how unlucky we have been of late, 
it is hardly a time for charity.’ 

‘What do you mean, Fred? 
Marion was getting together her 
portfolio. 

‘I mean that the woman I have 
seen you talking to once or twice 
is hanging about in the street, in- 
tending no doubt to waylay you 
directly you leave the place. Now, 
Marion, please remember _ that 
charity begins at home. We can- 
not well afford out-door relief just 
now. No doubt it is extremely 
creditable and respectable to have 
a pensioner—even such a disreput- 
able pensioner as that.’ 

Marion’s hands shook a little ; 
but she steadied herself. 

‘I daresay she will not want 
any money, Fred. Now I am 
ready. Give me good luck, Adic 
dear.’ 

She kissed her sister and left the 
room. A moment afterwards Fred, 
at the window, saw the woman 
cross the street. 

‘I thought so,’ he said im- 
patiently. ‘Upon my word, you 
know, Adie, it’s too ridiculous. 
Here we are, almost starving, and 
Marion throwing the money away 
upon street beggars! She has 
crossed over—I knew she would 
—and is begging of Marion. Now 
they are talking at the corner. 
Now they have gone off together. 
Who és the woman, Adie ? 

‘I don’t know. I asked once, 
but was told not to ask any more 
—some poor woman who knows 
Marion.’ 
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‘I shall make it my business,’ 
said Fred pompously, ‘to inquire. 
I am the head of the family, and I 
will not have secrets kept from me.’ 

‘Don’t be a goose, Fred. You 
are no more the head of the family 
than I am. As if anything you 
could say, or I either, would turn 
Marion an inch from her own path. 
Poor Marion !’ 

‘I wish I could see the way to 
persuade her to make money,’ said 
her brother. ‘ Look at this can- 
vas—she spends half her time 
over a thing like that! It was 
her unfinished painting. ‘ What 
will she do with it? Who will buy 
it? And when I proposed to her 
to make a steady income by giving 
lessons, she refused. Just the same 
the other day, when I saw an ad- 
vertisement that would have suited 
her admirably: “A gentleman by 
birth and education wanted to ad- 
vance about twelve hundred pounds 
in a sleeping partnership”—sleep- 
ing, Adie—“ from which he will 
draw at least a hundred per cent 
by way of profits.” Think of it, 
you know—nothing to do but to 
draw twelve hundred a year or so! 
I showed it to Marion, and asked 
her to sell out her little fortune 
and lend it to me. She refused. 
She said nothing would induce her 
to part with the money, not even 
to make my fortune with it.’ 

‘Yes; Marion told me about it. 
You see, Fred, if you had lost the 
money—which you most likely 
would have done—where should 
we be? Now if everything else 
fails, we always have the fifty pounds 
a year to fall back upon.’ 

‘Just like women,’ Fred growled ; 
‘they never understand the simplest 
rules of investment. I could make 
that miserable fifty into five thou- 
sand if I had it!’ 

‘O Fred, you will never make 
your own fortune or ours either, 
poor boy! Sit down and have 
your tea.’ 
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He complied with the invitation. 
Adie sat opposite, and talked. 

‘Such a chance, Fred, too, as 
Marion has missed. Oh, such a 
chance! We shall never have 
another like it—never !’ 

‘What chance, Adie?’ His face 
flushed, as hers had done, at the 
mere thought of being rich. 

‘Fred,’ she put on her most 
solemn tones, ‘a rich man wants 
to marry Marion 

* A rich man ?” 

‘ And to provide for you, and to 
take care of me. But she has re- 
fused him—twice.’ 

‘Who is it ?” 

‘It is Dr. Chacomb.’ 

‘I would rather she married the 
Devil!’ he said hotly. 

‘Don’t swear, Fred.’ 

‘I would. Do you know that 
he has insulted me—that he in- 
sulted melastnighteven? Hecalled 
me—well, never mind! Marion 
shall never have my permission to 
marry Dr. Chacomb.’ 

‘You are a goose, Fred; you 
really are. You cannot really think 
that either of us is going to ask 
your permission to do anything we 
want to do. Be sensible, if you 
can. Play at being the head of 
the family, as you call it, outside, 
where perhaps they don’t know 
that Marion works for all and pro- 
vides for all—poor Marion ! 

‘Are you too going to turn 
against me, Adie?’ he asked. 

‘No, Fred. I shall never turn 
against you. You are like me. 
We are both of us the same; and 
you are my very own brother. You 
can't help yourself, my poor boy, 
any more than I can. And if any- 
thing happened to Marion— Well, 
let me tell you about it, without 
any more heroics! Dr. Chacomb 
is a very kind-hearted man. I 
should live with him and Marion. 
We should have a carriage, and a 
box at the Opera, and—’ 

‘Dreams, Adie! The man has 
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no money. He lives on what he 
can borrow from his cousin ! 

‘But he as money, I tell you. 
He is rich. He is a successful 
physician, and the founder of the 
Royal Hospital for Gout. Why, he 
makes five thousand pounds a year 
he tells me. O Fred, what a 
brother-in-law, if Marion would 
only see it!’ 

Fred became thoughtful. 

‘Does he do all that? I know 
how to find out. There’s a che- 
mist fellow comes to our billiard- 
rooms—not a gentleman, you know 
—who knows all about doctors and 
that class of people ’—Fred always 
spoke of persons who earned their 
livelihood as ‘ that class of people.’ 
‘Now I think of it, Chacomb did 
have a respectable appearance last 
night when he came here. I don’t 
like him, Adie. Hang it! you can’t 
like a man who calls you an idle— 
Well, but if he Aas this large in- 
come, and if he will take care of 
you and look after me, I shall not 
let any prejudice of mine stand in 
the way. I withdraw my opposi- 
tion, Adie.’ 

‘That's very good of you, Fred,’ 
Adie laughed. 

‘I do not forget,’ the young man 
went on, ‘the house to which I 
belong, whose head Iam. It has 
always been usual for the repre- 
sentative of the name to have a 
voice in the alliances contracted by 
the members of the family.’ 

‘ That’s very grand, my dear bro- 
ther ; and it is a great blessing to 
feel that we have a head with a 
proper sense of dignity. If you 
had arms as well—No, Fred, I won’t 
tease. But Marion won't have 
him.’ 

‘ Adie, suppose—I only say sup- 
pose—the doctor were to shift his 
proposal to the younger sister. 
What would you say ?” 

The girl reddened. 

‘I told Marion that I should 
jump for joy. But I don’t think I 


should. I like Dr. Chacomb very 
much—I do, indeed ; but I don’t 
think I could marry him when it 
came actually to the point. How- 
ever, that is not to the point. I 
am quite sure that he will not ask 
me, and I am also quite sure that 
he is as rich as he says he is. Be- 
sides, Fred, if poor Gerald never 
comes home again, he is the heir 
to Chacomb.’ 

Fred whistled. 

*So he is, so he is. Adie, we 
must try and bring it off if we can. 
My dear child, fancy going back to 
Comb Leigh the masters of Cha- 
comb ! 

‘Oh, the delight! Fred, fancy 
sitting by the dear old beach and 
hearing the waves beat against the 
rocks again! Oh, think of the 
cliff, and the garden, and the 
flowers. You and I would live in 
the rosary ; we would walk about 
as we used to do, and lie on the 
grass and eat strawberries, and 
have piles—piles of roses in the 
drawing-room every day, and all 
the new music. I should wear 
white all the summer.’ 

‘And in the season we would 
come to town,’ said her brother, 
flushing with enthusiasm. 

‘Yes; and you would give me a 
pony-carriage, wouldn’tyou?’ Then 
she burst into a laugh that ended 
inasob. ‘But it’s no good. We 
are here—wnous voici plantés—in 
Lowland-street. Marion will not 
have him, and we grow poorer 
every day.’ 

Their faces dropped, and the 
sunlight of imagination disappeared 
behind a cloud. 

Quoth Fred, after a little pause, 
‘Have you got any money, Adie?’ 

‘Marion gave me five shillings, 
and—and—Fred, don’t be angry, 
but Dr. Chacomb offered me five 
pounds when he heard that we had 
no money—all in gold—and I took 
them. Here they are.’ 

She spread out the sovereigns, 
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with Marion’s poor five shillings, 
on the table, and looked up at her 
brother in a little doubt. 

He knitted his brows with the 
gravity of Epictetus the moralist. 

‘That was wrong, child. That 
was very wrong. Women never 
seem to have the same sense of 
honour as men. You ought not to 
have taken the money. Remember 
that men never take money of each 
other, unless they win it at billiards, 
cards, or betting. Then of course 
it is a different thing. I could not 
myself, for instance, poor as we 
are, accept money of any one— 
even offered me by my best friend.’ 

This was very noble, and Adie 
felt proud ofa brother distinguished 
by sentiments so honourable. 

Then his eye fell again on the 
money. It lay glittering on the 
table, representing a really large 
area of enjoyment. 

‘Five pounds,’ he said. ‘I won- 
der how long it is since I had five 
pounds? Not since I was at Ox- 
ford, I believe. Look here, Adie, 
what are you going to do with it all?” 

‘It is for housekeeping.’ 

‘Yes, you must take care not to 
have any more money from Dr. 
Chacomb. I will make a note of 
the amount.’ He took out his 
pocket-book and entered it, date 
and all, with solicitude. 

Adie looked guiltily on. 

‘Oh, I wish I hadn’t taken it! 
I will te!l! Marion when she comes 
home, and we will send it back. 
Fred, it was very wrong of me.’ 

‘N-no,’ said her brother, ‘I 
don’t think that is necessary. Adie, 
it just occurs to me that I owe a 
little bill at the Sheaf for billiards 
and things; and there is my account 
at the tobacconist’s ; and I want a 
new pair of gloves, and my boots 
are giving out. There is a sove- 


reign too—a debt of honour—which 

I ought to pay; and I should like 

to buy something for you—it is a 

long time since I gave you any- 
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thing, my dear sister ; and—and I 
think it would be best to pay off 
all these things at once.’ He laid 
his hands upon the whole heap of 
money, and kept them there. 

*O Fred, not a? The girl’s 
look and the tone of entreaty spoke 
a whole volume of woman’s endur- 
ance and man’s selfishness. 

‘Four pounds will do, Adie. 
That leaves you, you see, one 
pound five shillings, counting what 
Marion gave you—more than a 
whole week’s housekeeping in ad- 
vance. Better say nothing to Ma- 
rion about the money; and tell 
Dr. Chacomb, with my compli- 
ments, that I am going to repay 
his small temporary loan with in- 
terest—compound interest—when 
I get a post.’ 

He dropped the sovereigns in 
his waistcoat- pocket and went 
away, leaving Adie rather sick at 
heart, and perhaps a little confused 
between the delicate distinctions 
of the code of honour which per- 
mitted her brother to borrow with- 
out repaying, but forbade his taking 
what was offered. 


The woman waiting for Marion 
crossed the street when she left the 
house and stood before her. She 
was a woman who might be of any 
age, from five-and-thirty to fifty, 
with a face which was pretty once, 
and eyes which formerly might 
have been bright. She was thin, 
careworn, and poorly dressed. As 
she stood waiting, her lips moved — 
she was talking to herself. As 
Fred said truly, her appearance, 
whether regarded as a pensioner 
or not, was disreputable. 

Marion turned pale when the 
creature confronted her. 

‘ You promised me you would not 
molest me. You promised I should 
never see you at all,’ she cried. 
‘Why can you not write, as you 
engaged to do, to the post-office? 
How dare youcometomy very door?’ 

LU 
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‘I saw him,’ she replied, ‘at the 
window. What a handsome boy 
it is! Ah me, where did he get 
his curls from? Where did he get 
his dimpled chin and his bright 
eyes? Tell me that, Marion Re- 
vel,’ 

‘Remember, if you break your 
contract—if you venture to speak 
to either of them, if you let them 
suspect who and what you are—I 
will help you no more, and you may 
do your very worst.’ 

‘Tell me how she is,’ asked the 
woman. ‘I did not see her.’ 

‘ Adrienne is well and happy— 
at least, as happy as our poverty 
will allow.’ 

‘I have not caught a glimpse of 
her for three months. I hoped 
that to-day she would put her 
pretty face at the window just for 
me to see it again. Oh me, oh 
me! Last Christmas-day it was I 
saw her coming home from church 
with a girl—quite a girl of the 
lower classes. Such a difference 
as there was between Adrienne, as 
tall and straight as a poplar, with 
a face like a countess—where did 
she get her face and figure from? 
tell me that—and the little chit 
with her, all dimples and curls and 
chubby cheeks! Such a contrast ; 
a beautiful contrast for me to look 
at! Marion Revel, you never could 
have had such a figure, not when 
you were at your very best, four 
years ago; and now you've gone 
off sadly, poor thing! All your 
good looks gone, like me. It’s 
dreadfui to think how care and 
trouble spoil a woman's figure. 
That’s where men have the great 
advantage over us women. Why, 
if it had not been for all my trou- 
bles I should have been a lovely 
woman still.’ 

‘Our sins make our troubles,’ 
said Marion. 

*‘Dothey? Then, Marion Revel, 
you must have been a greater sinner 
than anybody would think.’ 


‘Come,’ said Marion, ‘I cannot 
waste my time. What do you want 
with me ?” 

‘Money, of course. What else 
can I want?’ 

‘I have no money. I sent you 
ten shillings last week. I cannot 
afford to give you more than five 
shillings a week. If I give you 
more it is robbing ¢hem.’ 

‘ And if it is robbing them, it is 
all in the family, Marion.’ 

Marion shuddered. 

‘There are others besides them 
to consider. Look at that finger.’ 
She held out her left-hand ring. 
‘What does that mean? Turn 
over in your mind what that means, 
and let me know what you are 
going to do.’ 

‘Where is the money gone that 
I gave you last week? Tell me 
the truth.’ 

‘Yes, there is no reason why I 
should tell you any lies about it. 
It is all spent except twopence. 
And the rent to pay. How is it 
spent? It is spent on myself. 
What did I buy with it? I bought 
bloaters and bread for the boy to 
eat, and gin for myself to drink. 
What do I want more for? To 
buy more bloaters and bread to 
eat, and more gin to drink. I’ve 
had a misfortune too. Rickety 
Jem was knocked down by a cab 
as he was selling papers in Fleet- 
street, and he’s so bruised that he 
can’t walk. Poor little Jem! It's 
a creditable thing for me, isn’t it, 
to have a son selling Zchos for a 
halfpenny? Give me some money 
and let me go, Marion Revel.’ 

‘I have only sixpence.’ 

‘Then give me that, and send 
me some more.’ 

Marion took out her purse. 

‘The purse would pawn for 
eightpence,’ said the woman. ‘Give 
me that too.’ 

‘No, I shall not. Here is the 
sixpence.’ 

* And you talk about being poor! 
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Why, the things you’ve got on 
you could be put in for at least 
thirty shillings. There’s the mala- 
chite cross ; that’s good for three- 
and-six. There’s the jacket; why, 
any one would lend you ten shil- 
lings on the jacket. There's your 
gloves — real kid; well, they is 
patched a bit, and wouldn't fetch 
much. And your gown! Marion 
Revel, it’s disgraceful if you don’t 
give me more than sixpence, with 
a whole fortune on your back. I 
thought your father’s daughter was 
not so selfish.’ 

‘ How dare you name my father?’ 
cried Marion, roused to frenzy by 
the dreadful importunity of the 
woman. ‘How dare you let the 
name of Captain Revel pass your 


lips? Now do your worst, if you 
dare. Go up and tell that inno- 


cent girl who and what you are; 
make her more unhappy than she 
is; it is the very utmost that you 
can do. Do this if you please; but 
if you do I will give you nothing 
—nothing. Now let me go.’ 

The beggar began to whimper 
and cry, using the corner of her 
shawl in lieu of a pocket-handker- 
chief to mop up imaginary tears. 

‘You're the only friend I’ve got 
in the world,’ she moaned, ‘ and 
you throw me over because you 
are afraid I shall tell. Is it likely 
I should tell? Do you think I 
am going to give up five shillings 
aweek? Marion Revel, is it likely, 
I ask you? And the boy ill at 
home and crying for food, and I've 
got no money. Oh, oh, oh! 

‘What shall Ido? What am I 
to do with you?’ cried the poor 
girl in despair. ‘Is there no work 
for women in the world ?’ 

‘It depends,’ the other replied. 
‘For such as you there is work and 
pay ; for such as me there is only 
work and starvation. I can make 
cardboard boxes, and get two-and- 
twopence, bar stoppages, for twelve 
hours’ work. That is all I can do. 
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Just now there are too many of us 
wanting to make cardboard boxes, 
and I can’t get even that; so I 
come to you and beg. Get me 
some more money, Marion Revel.’ 

‘If I do, you will only ask for 
more again when that is gone.’ 

‘Yes, I shall. I shall go on 
begging till I die. I wish I was 
dead. I wish I was laid in my 
workhouse grave and all my trou- 
bles over. But what would be- 
come of the boy ?” 

Marion sighed heavily. 

‘I will try and get you some 
money. If [ can, I will bring it 
myself this afternoon. If I fail 
you must try something else.’ 

‘I might go on the parish—that 
would be a fitting end to it all. 
Sometimes I think I will go and 
steal something. Marion Revel, I 
can hurt you in more ways than 
you think of if I like. Ican do 
worse than tell ‘Hem the truth. I 
can go before a magistrate for petty 
larceny, and give my real name and 
my history. Mind you, I never 
lost my real name; I can bear it 
still if I like. So can the boy—- 
little Rickety Jem. How would 
you like that?’ 

The woman passed from whining 
to threatening and back again. She 
vas uncertain. She alternated be- 
tween the burden of her misery, 
which made her whine, and the 
feeling of the hold she possessed 
over the girl, which made her 
threaten. Either weapon was 
equally efficacious; for the blow 
which she could inflict was not 
upon Marion, but upon the other 
two. 

‘I can do no 
said. ‘Go away and leave me. 
You have made me_ unhappy 
enough. I have told you what I 
will try to do, and what I shall do 
if you dare to injure those who are 
dear tome. Now go.’ 


more,’ Marion 


The woman pulled her shawl 
closer round her and flitted away. 
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When she got round the nearest 
corner she looked about her. 
There was of course a public-house 
-in the street. There are always in 
London two things in full view—a 
public-house and a church. The 
population may be broadly divided 
into the two great classes—of those 
who worship at the former and at 
the latter place. The woman be- 
longed to those who worship at the 
bar. She made sure that Marion 
was not looking after her, and 
crept into the place that is open 
all day long, a pit for those who 
like to tumble in. A moment 
afterwards she came out wiping her 
mouth ; but she bore herself more 
upright, and faced the world with 
a brighter air. 

This was Marion’s secret—the 
secret she had discovered on going 
through her father’s papers, the 
thing she had to keep away from 
her brother and sister and to hide 
from all the world. The know- 
ledge of it made her ashamed ; the 
thought of it weighed her down ; 
the burden of it kept her in the 
poverty of misery when she might 
have been in the poverty of simple 
comfort. 

The woman was, as Fred idly 
put it, her pensioner; not by choice, 
but by a dreadful necessity. She 
had to be kept from starvation for 
the sake of the dead man lying in 
Comb Leigh churchyard, and for 
the sake of the two ‘ children,’ who 
knew nothing of it. We have to 
bear our troubles as well as we can; 
but Marion’s burden was all the 
harder to bear because it was so 
much heavier than her brother and 
sister were able to suspect. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HAVING no more money, Marion 
had to walk, carrying her parcel of 
paintings. From the Tottenham- 
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court-road to Waterloo-bridge is a 
long step; of that, however, she 
thought little, provided only she 
could sell the pictures. The man 
she was going to had already 
bought one or two sketches, small 
things, and at a moderately low 
price. He lived in Stamford-street, 
and called himself, on a brass plate, 
picture-dealer and restorer. He 
was a German by birth, but had 
been long enough in England to 
speak English fluently, with only 
the sweet German accent, so as to 
interchange a few of the consonants, 
such as the labials and dentals, in 
that remarkable and pleasing man- 
ner peculiar to his countrymen. His 
name was Gottfried Hermann, and 
he was said to be descended from 
the children of Israel, which is by 
itself a passport to everybody’s fa- 
vour. As for his religious princi- 
ples, they were no doubt deep and 
genuine, the result of profound 
investigation and anxious thought ; 
but as his daily practices were be- 
yond everything scoundrelly, and 
his walk, or rather his creeping, in 
life was mean, tortuous, and shady, 
it would be perhaps superfluous to 
inquire into his creed. The 
Americans—a much more prac- 
tical people than ourselves—make 
it a rule never to ask after the re- 
ligion ofa stranger. They like, on 
the other hand, first to make sure 
of his honesty. Perhaps we shall 
some time or other adopt this, 
among a few other laudable Trans- 
atlantic customs. 

In every profession there must 
be perforce some whose natural 
place is about the lowest steps. 
We have not all of us learned to 
climb ; to some of us climbing is 
not agreeable, to others it does not 
seem profitable. Mr. Gottfried 
Hermann was one of those who 
stand about the lowest steps of 
picture-dealing. He was also one 
to whom that position was the most 
pleasant. On the higher levels he 
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would have found the air too brac- 
ing, the wind too keen, the light 
too brilliant, the situation too ex- 
posed, the sensation to a retiring 
and sensitive man suggestive of 
standing ina pillory. For his own 
part, he preferred to work in the 
dark, or rather in a sort of twi- 
light of his own creating. 

He was a fat, round-faced man 
of fifty, with a certain stamp upon 
his expression which, rightly or 
wrongly, we are accustomed to re- 
gard as indicative of habitual self- 
indulgence. He smoked a great- 
bowled German pipe, which might 
hold half an ounce or so, all day 
long, and he sat at the front win- 
dow of his house in Stamford-street 
contemplating the passers-by when 
hewas not studyingapicture. There 
grew up from the area a thin and 
skeleton-like vine, which threw its 
slender arms across his window, 
and gave an air of verdure and 
Eden-like innocence to his fea- 
tures as they beamed behind the 
sickly leaves in summer. In winter 
the tree suggested the similitude 
of the spider in his web. 

This morning, the leaves being 
not yet out, and only a green bud- 
ding visible along the branches, he 
had the spidery look as his flabby 
face shone through the panes. 
He was not alone. A man in the 
last depths of shabbiness was with 
him, standing hat in hand, a sup- 
pliant. 

‘Give me work, Mr. Hermann. 
[ can do it well and quickly.’ 

‘ Tell me about New York first, 
what you was doing there.’ 
‘I was copying there.’ 

‘Aha! he was gopying. 
what was he gopying ?” 

This impudent rascal habitually 
adopted the use of third person in 
talking to those who asked for work, 
with the deliberate intention of in- 
sulting his visitors, and an inward 
chuckle at the thought that most of 
them did not know they were being 
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treated as servants, and were too 
miserable to resent it if they did. 

‘I was with Messrs. Fourbe, 
Gredin, and Fripon, the largest 
picture-dealers in America.’ 

‘I know them, I know them. 
Let him sit down and tell me all 
he can about their business.’ 

‘ There is not much to tell. They 
had good copies of pictures made 
in Rome, Dresden, and Florence, 
and their chief business was to have 
copies made of them.’ 

‘ And they sold them as originals. 
Most unbrinzibled.’ 

‘No; they were sold as genuine 
copies by good living artists made 
on the spot. It is a safer busi- 
ness. They used to have a canvas 
stretched on the wall, and I and 
two or three others copied all day 
as quickly as we could. As fast 
as the pictures were finished they 
were cut out and framed. Mostly 
they were sold by auction. I’ve 
got a very rapid hand, sir.’ 

‘Goarse,’ Mr. Hermann replied. 
‘Ferry goarse that kind of work.’ 

‘You see, sir, copying does not 
require the fine painting, Mr. Gredin 
used to say, that is expected in an 
original.’ 

Mr. Hermann shook his head. 

‘Go away. I give you three 
days. Make me a—a—a—let me 
see—a Greuze; you can do all 
styles, ja wohl. Yes, a Greuze, 
and—and Ishall see. What is this?” 

He took a picture that was 
standing with its face to the wall 
and laid it on the table. 

‘That is a Linnell.’ 

‘Is it a gopy or is an original ?” 

‘If it was anywhere but here, I 
should say it was an original,’ re- 
plied the man. ‘I know enough 
of the trade to be quite sure that 
it is not an original, or else it would 
not be here.’ 

‘Ha, ha! He is right, this fel- 
low. He is right. Let him go 
away now, and come back in three 
days with the Greuze.’ 
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The man left him, and Mr. 
Hermann watched him down the 


steps. 
‘Ah, he is poor. He has done 
someding. I will find out what. 


Himme!, here is the pewtiful 
young lady, Miss Reffel. I am 
glad she did not meet that other 
poor teffel.’ 

He saw Marion coming up to 
his door, and went to open it him- 
self. 

‘Gott pless me!’ he cried ; ‘it’s 
Miss Reffel. Come, my tear young 
lady, come in. What a bleasure 
to see you, and what a plessing to 
know that you are well! Come in, 
and show me what you have prought 
me. It will be coot; oh, it will be 
coot. I know that it will be coot. 
There—sit down. You may look 
at the bictures while we talk. 
There’s a pewtiful thing now. Give 
me the liddle barcel—zo—yes—zo. 
What do you think of that for a 
real and genuine Linnell; a rare 
and pewtiful Linnell ? 

It was a delicious, soft, warm, 
sunlit scene, a field of standing 
corn, with a tree at the right hand 
and a wood behind. Creeping up 
in the background a thunder-cloud. 

‘It is a very nice picture,’ said 
Marion; ‘ but it looks to me like 
a copy.’ 

He laid down Marion’s parcel 
unopened, and held the picture to 
the light. 

* A gopy !’ he jerked out angrily. 
‘A gopy! Why does she think it 
is a gopy?’ 

‘Perhaps I am wrong,’ Marion 
replied ; ‘ but I should have said, 
on looking at it, that there could 
be no doubt about it’s being a 
copy. However, ifyou are sure—’ 

‘If lam sure !’ he echoed. ‘Why, 
if I am not sure, who the teffel can 
be sure? I beg your bardon, young 
lady, but if there ever was a genuine 
Linnell—why, there—never mind ; 
let us look at the things in the 
liddle barcel.’ 





He opened it, and began to turn 
over the pictures one by one, talk- 
ing all the time as he held them 
to the light. 

*I don’t want_to buy any more 
bictures. I think I shall never buy 
any more so long as [ live. There’s 
more bictures bainted than beoble 
to buy them. Times are ferry hard, 
Miss Reffel.’ 

‘Indeed they are, Mr. Her- 
mann, else I should not be here; 
but you must buy mine, if you 
please, because I want some 
money.’ 

‘Flowers and fruit. Yes, ferry 
bretty—ferry bretty inteet. But no 
one looks at flowers and fruit now. 
It is a real bity to see a young 
lady of your talent waste her bre- 
cious time over flowers and fruit. 
You might as well go to the Zoolo- 
gical Cardens and baint the mon- 
guies. It would be pedder to baint 
the monguies. Beoble like mon- 
guies, and they don’t like flowers 
and fruit. One, two, three ; three 
bictures of beaches and crapes. 
What shall we say for this boor 
liddle lot altogether ?” 

‘I was thinking of a guinea 
apiece,’ said Marion humbly. 

Mr. Hermann held up his hands 
in a kind of horror. 

‘A kuinea ?—twenty-one shil- 
lings apiece for liddle things like 
those? My tear young lady—oh 
tear! oh tear! It’s ferry difficult 
to refuse a sweet young bainter 
like you. Why am I not a rich 
man? What shall I say to this 
young lady? Miss Reffel, if I was 
to give you a whole kuinea apiece 
for these liddle bictures, I should 
be a ruined man; I should have 
to go back to my liddle vife and 
my liddle chiltren in Jairmany 
mit nozing. Gottfried Hermann 
would be pangrupt.’ 

He emphasised his assertion 
with many and weighty gestures of 
his fat white hands, and much 
nodding of his very large head. 
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‘ Then what could you give me?” 
asked Marion. ‘ Please remember, 
Mr. Hermann, that I am very poor, 
and that you are—’ 

‘Ferry poor too—oh, yes ! 
ferry poor I am. Come, let us 
regon up together. I shall keep 
these liddle bictures in my place 
fur two years ; then they will go to 
America; they will be framed ; 
there will be the gommission. It’s 
the gommission zuks away the 
brovit. Ah, if only we would do 
without the gommission — those 
wicked sgoundrels! Now let us see. 
I keep the bictures twoyears, say fife 
shillings interest —that is nozing ; 
dey go to America wit lots of others, 
say fife shillings more; framing, fife 
shillings more; gommission, ten shil- 
lings ; there is twenty-five shillings: 
profit to myself—I am ferry poor, 
Miss Reffel—fife shillings, that’s all. 
What is a poor liddle fife shil- 
lings? But it is all to oblige you, 
my tear girl. Ah, I would lose 
eferything to oblige a young lady 
and a sweet bainter like you. That’s 
thirty shillings. Suppose they give 
in New York—bicture-dealers in 
New York are an unbrinzibled lot 
—most unbrinzibled.’ He shook 
his head, as if he and his English 
brethren were models of virtue and 
honesty. ‘Suppose they give us 
forty shillings; that’s the outside 
figure. I will risk that, Miss Reffel, 
to oblige you; and it makes—ja, 
zo—yoost ten shillings apiece.’ 

He took out his purse and 
counted out three half sovereigns, 
which he pushed over to Marion. 

‘It seems very little,’ she said. 
‘Could you not—’ 

‘ My tear young lady, you have 
seen the figures ; be reasonable.’ 

The sight of the money was a 
temptation not to be resisted. She 
took up the three little gold pieces 
and put them in her purse. 

The honest Mr. Hermann went 
on with his examination of the 
other pictures. 
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* Scene by the seaside — zo; 
light a little too strong—yes. A 
head — zo.’ It was the head of 
Adrienne. ‘ Where did you get this 
face? Did you draw it from vancy, 
or did you gopy it? Is it a bor- 
trait ? 

‘It is my sister.’ 

‘Himmel! he replied, with a 
glittering eye. ‘ Her zister—it is 
her zister! What a face! whata 
pewtiful face! Young lady, I will 
give you a whole kuinea for this 
bicture. I will give you a kuinea 
for every one that you baint like 
it. Ah, whata face! It isa Fenus; 
mein Gott, a new Fenus. Make 
me more of her, make me lots of 
her, and you shall make a liddle 
vortune out of your zister. Bring 
her here to me to dalk mit me; I 
should like to see this lofely Fenus, 
this young Miss Reffel. Is shea 
bainter too? Bring her to me.’ 

Marion hesitated for a moment, 
but she took the guinea. After all, 
it was money, and she wanted it. 

‘ Zo’—he pushed aside the water- 
colours. 

‘You have forgotten the seaside 
piece,’ said Marion. 

It was so; the forgetful Mr. Her- 
mann had pushed this with the rest 
into his portfolio. 

‘Ah, yes—zo; I had forgotten. 
Let me have this liddle bicture with 
the rest, Miss Reffel, because I am 
so ferry poor.’ 

* No,’ said Marion strictly ; ‘ give 
me a guinea for that picture, or I 
will take it away. Why, there are 
four days’ work in that picture.’ 

* Four days only ? and she asks a 
kuinea—nearly two kuineas a week. 
Ah, Gottfried Hermann, if you 
could only make two kuineas a 
week! What a grand thing to be 
a wadder-golour bainter! Two 
kuineas a week! I will gif vifteen 
shillings for it.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then seventeen. Come, Miss 
Reffel, come. We are old friends.’ 
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‘No; let me have it back ; and 
let me go.’ 

He took it out, and held it up. 
It was a pretty little thing ; a re- 
miniscence of Comb Leigh, with 
the water dancing in the little cove, 
the brambles climbing over the 
rocks, and in the left, the old car- 
penter cobbling the bottom of the 
boat, while his tar-pot sent up its 
straight thin column of smoke, mar- 
ring where it ascended theclear blue 
ofthe sky. It was more than pretty, 
as the dealer saw; it had feeling 
and truth in it, as well as beauty ; 
it was a picture which, if it had a 
good name at the back of it, would 
be worth thirty or forty pounds at 
least. 

Mr. Hermann placed it back in 
his portfolio. 

‘I suppose I must,’ he said ; ‘a 
young lady always does what she 
likes with me. Here is a kuinea, 
and I shall have to save and scrabe 
to make it up. Baint memoreheads, 
Miss Reffel, of your zister. Baint 
her in gostume. She would do for 
Haidée; she would do for Mar- 
cuerite ; she would do for—mein 
Gott ! how she wou/d do for Codifa. 
Baint her in dress and out of dress, 
and I will gif youa kuinea for efery 
one, efery one—a whole kuinea. 
I will.’ 

‘ My sister is not a model, Mr. 
Hermann.’ 

‘Then make her a mottel. Why 
is she not a mottel?’ he replied 
angrily. ‘ If she is ferry poor, and 
you are ferry poor, why is she not a 
mottel? You may as well be a 
mottel as starve, I suppose.’ 

As Mr. Hermann in his younger 
days had sat in the Life School 
himself, he thought strongly on the 
subject of models. Moreover, as 
his wife, his mother, his sisters, and 
in fact his whole family, had been 
in the profession, it was not likely 
that he would hear the calling 
spoken of slightingly. 

‘I hope we shall not starve,’ said 
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Marion. ‘Thank you, Mr. Her- 
mann ; may I bring you any other 
pictures, even if I do not paint my 
sister’s face again ?” 

‘I could put you in the way,’ said 
Mr. Hermann, looking musingly at 
the girl,—‘ I could put you in the 
way of making a large sum of 
money ; oh, a ferry large sum of 
money.’ 

‘ How could I do that—by paint- 
ing ?” 

‘Yes; by bainting; only it must 
be by bainting things forme. When 
bictures are ordered, I must have 
them bainted, and I think you 
could baint them well. That Lin- 
nell was bainted for me by a young 
man I know; and yet, you see, you 
found it out at once.’ 

‘I thought you said it was 
genuine.’ 

‘So I did, so I did; but that 
was only to try you. Now, young 
lady, I will tell you some of the 
real secrets of the bicture-trade, and 
then you can make money for your- 
self. I am always generous with 
the young ladies. I would do any- 
thing for the young ladies—any- 
thing in the wide, wide world ; and 
I am going to put a fortune in your 
hands—a fortune—if you can work 
it properly.’ 

‘I am sure I am very grateful.’ 

‘Now listen; don’t inderrupt. 
That Linnell—how was it done? 
My young man goes to an exhibi- 
tion, and then to a private gallery, 
and then to Ghristie’s, and so on— 
wherever they have got any Lin- 
nells. He is not allowed to sit 
down and make a gopy, so he takes 
the gadalok, and when nopody is 
looging, he draws a tree from this 
bicture, and a field from that, and 
a bit of field flowers from another, 
and then, my tear, he goes home, 
my young man does, and he makes 
a Linnell by himself all gomplede ; 
a new Linnell, that Mr. Linnell 
himself would not know from one 
of his own, made up of liddle bits 
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taken from half a dozen bictures he 
bainted himself; and then he brings 
it to me, this gleffer young man, 
and if the bicture is well done and 
deceives a stranger, I gif him—I gif 
him fife pounds for that bicture— 
fife pounds, young lady.’ 

‘And what do you do with 
it ?” 

‘What do I dowith it? Isellit, 
my tear, I sell it to the bicture- 
tealers, who sell it to other bicture- 
tealers, and it goes round the 
trade, and then about the world. 
Mein Gott! if all the calleries 
in Manchester and America were 
emptied, there would be more Lin- 
nells and Leighdons than fifty men 
could baint in fifty years. And 
such a lot done by my young men 
—oh, such a lot! I’ve got the 
glefferest young men you etfer saw. 
Not this one ; he pointed to the 
‘Linnell’ which lay on the table. 
‘He shall go—he shall go to the 
teffel: he used to baint well, but 
he has done bad lately. I am 
afraid he is a young man of bad 
morals. I think he trinks.’ 

‘What you want me to do,’ said 
Marion, who had grown very pale, 
‘is, as I understand, to go round 
theexhibitions and sale-rooms, take 
a bit from one picture, and a bit 
from another, patch up the whole 
in a single painting, and call it after 
a modern artist.’ 

‘ That is it, my tear young lady ; 
that is yoost what I want.’ 

‘Then, Mr. Hermann,’ she said, 
‘you are a villain.’ 

‘Eh? mein Gott, Miss Reffel !’ 
He laid down his pipe and looked 
at the girl with feigned surprise. 

‘ I say youareadishonest, wicked 
man, Mr. Hermann. I will have 
no dealings with you. Give me 


back my pictures, and take your 
money, and let me go. 
back my pictures.’ 

She laid her hand on the port- 
folio. 

‘Not so fast, Miss Reffel ; not so 


Give me 
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fast. The bictures are mine; I 
have bought them ; I shall not give 
them back.’ 

‘Then, Mr. Hermann, I will tell 
everybody who you are. I will 
warn the world against you.’ 

‘Who will you tell ? he asked, a 
shade of anxiety crossing his face. 
‘Who will you tell, Miss Reffel?’ 

* 1 will tell Mr. Burls, the picture- 
dealer.’ 

He burst into loud laughter. 

* She will tell Purls! Ho, ho, ho ! 
She is going to tell Purls! Eh, my 
tear, how Purls will be astonished! 
I suppose never was a man so 
astonished as Purls will be astonish- 
ed. Purls the honest, Purls the 
truthful. Eh, mein Gott, what a 
plow it will be to Purls! Go and 
tell Purls, my tear; go and tell 
Purls immediately.’ 

He laughed again. The idea of 
Mr. Burls being told was too much 
for him. 

‘Go and tell all the tealers, Miss 
Refiel. Ah, they will be almost 
as much astonished as Mr. Purls— 
good Mr. Purls. Ho, ho, ho!’ 

Marion had no reply to make. 

*‘Gome, my pretty young lady ; 
gome, Miss Reftfel, do not be angry 
about nozings. Sit down again. 
Most of my young men go off the 
same way when they first hear my 
plan. Then they get poorer and 
poorer, and then they gome to me 
to get rich. Sit down and listen ; 
only one moment. See, the Man- 
chester men want bictures; the 
stockbrokers and the goddon-bro- 
kers want pictures ; the New York 
merchants want bictures. They 
can't all have bictures ; they won't 
have gopies ; but they don’t know 
bictures ; then they go to the tealers, 
and the tealers go to each other, 
and one after the other they come 
to Gottfried Hermann. They come 
to me: I am the benefactor of the 
world. Wherefer the English lan- 
guage is spoken, wherefer there are 
rich beoble who want bictures, there 








you will find the works of my young 
men. Without me bictures by mo- 
dern masters would be so tear, that 
they would haf to puy bictures 
from the liddle sgrubs. Think of 
that. By my help the goddon- 
brokers look at these walls and say, 
“That is a Millais ;” ho, ho! “That 
is an Etty ;’ ha, ha! “ Here is a 
Leighton, and there is a Roberts.” 
Won't you sit down, Miss Reffel, 
and listen quietly? You are sucha 
fery nice girl, that I should not like 
to see you go off in a rage. 

‘The best of it is,’ he went on, 
‘that they puy the bictures because 
they think it is a goot infestment of 
theirmoney. Ho,ho! They leafe 
them in their last wills and desta- 
mens to their heirs as fery precious 
broberty. Ha, ha! But when they 
are sent up to Ghristie’s, they are 
sometimes found out, and the heirs 
are sold. Ho,ho, ho! what an in- 
festment of money, eh? It serves 
them right, because if they would 
buy the bictures of young artists 
like yourself, Miss Reffel, they 
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would get the falue of their money. 
They would; mein Gott, they 
would. Sit down, young lady, and 
listen tome. Don’t go away in a 
rage.’ 

‘I will hear no more,’ said 
Marion. ‘Find some one else to 
work your cheats for you.’ 

‘You will come back, young 
lady; you will come back; you 
will get no one to give you such a 
goot price for your bictures as 
Gottfried Hermann ; you will come 
then and work with my young men, 
and make pewtiful Ettys and Leigh- 
tons and Linnells. Oh, yes; you 
will come back in a liddle time; 
you will come back to your friend, 
and I bear you no malice, my tear 
young lady; no malice at all. I 
like you for it ; I do indeed : good- 
bye, Miss Reffel. Oh,’ he cried as 
she left the room, ‘do baint your 
sister for me in oils; baint her as 
Codifa, and I will gif youten pounds. 
I will indeed—ten pounds, mein 
Gott—ten pounds! How pewtiful 
she would look as Cotyfa ! 


[To be continued. ] 


























THE SOCIAL STATUS QUO. 
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AN apparent disadvantage attend- 
ing a monthly moralising such as 
that in which we are engaged in 
these papers is that the items of 
intelligence have to be a little an- 
cient in date. Printing, though 
considerably advanced since the 
days of Caxton, has not yet come 
to be performed by magic, and 
especially about the epochs of 
Easter and Whitsuntide is apt to 
be a longer process than usual. 
Sundry little matters connected 
with proof-reading, not appreciated 
by the general public, conspire to 
retard the appearance of one’s lu- 
cubrations ; and then in the case of 
a magazine there are other occult 
processes, in the way of stitching, 
binding, &c., which even the author 
himself perhaps fails to appraise at 
their due importance. It differs in 
this respect from the daily paper, 
where the dissemination far and 
wide, at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, of thoughts which were crude 
in the brain of the writer long after 
midnight, and flowed from his pen 
up to two o'clock, approaches very 
nearly the domain of mystery. 

But the disadvantage is only ap- 
parent, and not real. The object 
of these papers is not to give the 
‘latest intelligence,’ but to discuss 
essay-wise the salient topics of the 
past month. Ours, as we said at 
the outset, is a protracted leader, or 
a comprehensive London letter; 
so much so as to leave it in doubt 
whether the editorial ‘we’ or the 
first person singular of the London 
correspondent should be adopted as 


a pronoun, and often to prompt 
the selection, in aspirit of hesitancy, 
of theindefinite ‘one.’ Let us, then, 
take our stand this month on the 
morrow of St. Lubbock, May 18th, 
the ‘morning after’—alas, how 
ominous is that expression !—the 
Whit-Monday Bank holiday, and 
from that point of vantage look 
back over someevents of the month 
past since last we wrote and read. 
The ‘filthy ruffianism’ of Lon- 
don, as our most ‘ genteel’ of jour- 
nals elects to term Mr. Bright’s 
‘residuum,’ enjoyed their Pente- 
costal outing much in the olden 
fashion, though the recent arrange- 
ment of the Bank holiday com- 
bining with the traditional observ- 
ance of Whit-Monday has leavened 
the filthy ruffianism with an admix- 
ture of the genteeler element in so- 
ciety. The holiday-making seemed 
pretty general this year; and the 
procession of every kind of vehicle 
along the chief suburban thorough- 
fares, especially those leading west 
and north of what Uncle Sam calls 
the ‘chief Europian village,’ gave 
one the idea of an exodus en masse, 
or an anticipatory Derby-day. The 
AlexandraPalace—apropos of whose 
beauties that same expression of 
filthy ruffianism was antithetically 
used—seemed to attract quite its 
share of ‘ruffians,’ the returns for 
the day being quoted as high as 
over ninety thousand. Of course 
there was an accident. Nemesis 
is clearly against the palace of ruf- 
fianism. Just as the day of open- 
ing, May ist, was even more gloomy, 











cold, and wet than modern May- 
days usually are—which is say- 
ing a good deal—so on St. Lub- 
bock’s-day, or rather latish on in 
the evening, there was a break- 
down of a train somewhere, which 
did no harm to anybody farther 
than stopping all traffic, and ob- 
liging hundreds, who were too tired 
for walking home, to bivouac at 
the Holloway Station in another 
charming oriental breeze, which, af- 
ter a week of dog-day climate, seem- 
ed to be laid on by the clerk of the 
weather specially for adventurous 
holiday folks. On the suave mari 
magno principle, how thankful this 
makes one feel at having had to 
work as usual all Whit-Monday, 
just as though no Sir John Lub- 
bock or Mr. Ritchie had ever ex- 
isted! One cannot help reéchoing 
the encomium of all the press— 
except one organ—on the pluck of 
the Alexandra Palace directors. 
Nothing beats them. Big confla- 
grations occur, east winds blow, 
trains break down, scaffoldings give 
way ; but, like the proverbial brook- 
let, the stream of enjoyment flows 
on for ever at Muswell Hill. Con- 
cert, theatre, circus, and racing com- 
bine their attractions. Bands are 
everywhere ; and there is one fea- 
ture of the entertainment that has 
scarcely obtained the prominent 
notice it deserves, namely the 
magnificent organ performances of 
Mr. Frederic Archer. Those who 
remember how that gentleman 
made the big organ in the 1862 
Exhibition speak, when he played 
the overture to /reischiitz on it, 
will not grudge a journey to Wood 
Green, if only to hear a repetition 
of such performances on Messrs. 
Willis’s splendid instrument. 

No sooner is the holiday over 
than the wind veers round to the 
west, and brings back May thoughts 
again. The trees, which stud our 
London streets charily enough, but 
bloom more freely along the Em- 
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bankments and mild suburban 
boulevards, have assumed that ex- 
quisite emerald green which, alas, is 
anything but a permanent colour 
amid London dust and smoke. 
The chestnuts at Bushey are in full 
bloom, as placards at the railway- 
stations assure us; the lilac and 
hawthorn shed abroad their fra- 
grance, and the laburnum hangs its 
pendulous chain of gold. May 
thoughts are uppermost in the 
mind, and these to a London- 
bound Cockney mean stuffy reli- 
gious meetings in Exeter Hall, the 
very antipodes of Kensington Gar- 
dens, Kew, Battersea, or Victoria 
Park. Possibly Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey have concentrated most of 
the energy of evangelical London 
upon themselves this year, but cer- 
tainly the May meetings do not 
seem to us outsiders to be going 
off with their usual éc/a¢. But then 
we are of the unregenerate ; we go 
to theatres, and the ceasing to do 
so has been elevated by the Mer- 
cury of the American evangelists, 
chief-speaker Moody, into a test of 
conversion. There are some capital 
stories going the round of the un- 
converted in reference to the Trans- 
atlantic revivalists. A few are 
slightly profane, which of course 
will not be repeated here, though 
some may deem the following some- 
where pretty near the frontier line 
of impropriety. In the inquiry- 
room Mr. Moody had been attend- 
ing to a lady who was very demon- 
strative in her evidences of sensible 
conversion, jerking in that peculiar 
way which Mrs. Girling’s Shaker 
congregations are liable to. Having 
quieted her, he passed on to a la- 
bouring man, who was still more 
emphatic in his movements, stretch- 
ing his arms and legs out in the 
most approved fashion, and ap- 
pearing to be clutching at some- 
thing which eluded his grasp like 
Macbeth’s airy dagger. ‘ Have you 
found , my friend?’ said Mr. 
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Moody, naming a Name with which 
we scarcely like to make so free as 
he does. ‘No, it ain’t he,’ replied 
the man, ‘it ain’t he; but it’s my 
hat,’ prefixing, I much regret to 
say, a most objectionable epithet 
to that article of attire. ‘ My —— 
hat is under that feller opposite, 
and I can’t reach it!’ Mr. Moody 
was for once nonplussed, and pass- 
ed on. Not so when an old aris- 
tocratic lady came into the inquiry- 
room and elbowed her way up to 
Mercury himself, declining to deal 
with Jupiter or any of his satellites. 
‘Mr. Moody,’ said the forward old 
dowager, ‘what am I to do? I 
don’t believe in a future life, or any 
of those sort of things, you know,’ 
running glibly over the clauses of 
the Christian creed. Mr. Moody 
stopped the conversation in which 
he was engaged, and in a stentorian 
voice, which rang through the whole 
inquiry-room, called out to Jupiter 
and his satellites, ‘ Here, come you 
all, make a ring.’ And they did 
so, after the fashion of the young 
bloods at promenade concerts, 
leaving the gorgeous old lady alone 
in the midst. ‘ Now,’ said he, when 
he had made her the cynosure of 
neighbouring eyes, ‘now all kneel 
down with me, and pray for ¢his 
very wicked old woman. ‘The 
dowager disappeared at the first 
opportunity. Two small swells, 
again, dropped into the inquiry- 
room to ‘ take a rise out of Moody,’ 
and began by saying, ‘ Mr. Moody, 
can you perform miracles?” ‘One 
sort I can,’ replied he, in his 
smartest Yankee accents. ‘I can 
cast out devils; and ef you don’t 
go out to once, I'll cast you out,’ 
The meeting of the London 
Scottish Presbytery, which took 
place at Irving’s old church in 
Regent-square, now under the 
pastorate of Dr. Dykes, was a 
characteristic gathering, and the 
occasion was celebrated by a ser- 
mon from Dr. Donald Fraser, who 
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resigned the Moderatorship in fa- 
vour of Mr. Matheson, the minister 
at Hampstead. According to an 
elaborate statistical account read 
by the latter gentleman, Presby- 
terianism seems to be making way 
in England. In the ten years last 
past, and since the first Synod was 
held in England, the congregations 
have increased from a hundred and 
six to a hundred and sixty, and 
that increase has been chiefly in 
the south, not—where it might 
have been expected—in the north. 
Mr. Matheson opined that the state 
of the Church of England was such 
as to cause many of its members 
to look in the direction of Presby- 
terianism as likely to form a barrier 
against Ritualism and Romanism. 
No doubt one of the chief stum- 
bling-blocks in the way of Presby- 
terian proselytism is the fact that 
it has been so at variance within 
itself. The United Presbyterians 
have, however, now joined the 
Established Church of Scotland, 
and could the Free Kirk do the 
same, one can imagine there 
would be considerable attraction 
in a form of discipline which in 
some respects contrasts favourably 
with the Episcopal regimen. Dr. 
Donald Fraser, preaching on 
1 Peter v., claimed the term 
‘episcopus’ as synonymous with 
‘presbyter ;’ and read the words 
‘Feed the flock’ as ‘ Episcopise 
the flock.’ As for archbishop, there 
was none, he argued, save Him 
alluded to in the chapter—the 
‘Chief Shepherd’ Christ. The 
sermon was an exceedingly in- 
genious appropriation of episcopal 
terms to Presbyterian uses. 
Another very interesting experi- 
ence, somewhat out of the ordinary 
run of May meetings, was an early 
breakfast with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, at their 
rooms in Aldersgate-street. The 
invitation was for six o'clock, 
which involved rising about day- 
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break, and travelling into town by 
a workmen’s train. The provision, 
or rather absence of provision, 
made by the Metropolitan rail for 
these, its most liberal patrons, is 
strangely discreditable to the com- 
pany. Ifthe smashing ofa director 
be necessary to prevent railway 
accidents, an invitation for one of 
those functionaries to be present 
at the breakfast of the Early Chris- 
tians might possibly improve the 
accommodation ; only, probably, 
the director would do the same as 
several ministers did on the occa- 
sion in question, write a polite note 
the day before to say he regretted 
he could not come, and so escape 
early rising and overcrowding in a 
workmen’s train. There were no 
less than twenty persons in one 
second-class compartment, ten sit- 
ting and ten standing ; and since all 
distinctions of class were set at 
naught, anything beyond a third- 
class ticket was a superfluous luxury 
calculated only to benefit the share- 
holders. As the men were of course 
in their working clothes, and one 
had to go sable-garmented to the 
Early Christians, the state of toilet 
rather suffered from too close 
proximity to plasterers and stone- 
masons; but the whole fault was 
with the deficient arrangements on 
the railway. 

The meeting was decidedly in- 
teresting, and took place in the 
lecture-room. As soon as we par- 
ticularly sharpset Early Christians 
had done justice to a capital break- 
fast, Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur pre- 
sided, and gave some interesting 
particulars as to the benefits he 
had derived from the institution 
when cast adrift as a youth in 
London. There was a deputy from 
Melbourne, and a broad-speaking 
Yankee friend of Mr. Moody from 
Chicago, who had come four thou- 
sand miles, he said, just to see how 
his brother was getting on, and who 
thought the Moody and Sankey 





mission was a proof how wide 
awake they were the other side of 
‘the river.’ Dr. Barnardo, of Step- 
ney, said he would not preach a 
sermon, and immediately did preach 
one, and a very good one too; and 
there were capital speeches by a 
Church of England clergyman and 
a Methodist minister, Alderman 
M‘Arthur’s own pastor, who had 
come with him like a private chap- 
lain. A musical gentleman sang 
Mr. Sankey’s solo, ‘ Let the lower 
lights be burning,’ and we did the 
chorus. By the way, there were 
lots of young women as well as 
young men among the Early Chris- 
tians, and really the time passed 
quite quickly; and the doxology 
had to be sung to enable the young 
men engaged in business to get 
away by nine o'clock, after which 
we remained and listened to a 
Baptist Highland missionary, who 
sang a quaint hymn which he told 
us he had often sung on the stormy 
waters of the Pentland Firth, and 
listened to the rocks echoing back 
its last words as if by way of chorus 
or refrain. There are decidedly 
worse things to be done than rising 
early on a spring morning, and 
listening to the good work done 
all over the world by the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. 
But, it may be asked, is all this 
energy outside the Church, or has 
the Moody and Sankey spirit pene- 
trated within the pale of the 
Establishment? It would be self- 
stultifying to ignore the fact that 
these American evangelists have 
exerted an immense influence on 
all the different bodies of Christians 
in the places where their ministra- 
tions have been carried on; and 
the fact that the outward and visible 
signs are less apparent after their 
work has ceased than during the 
furore caused by their presence is 
by no means to be accepted as a 
sign that such influence is ephe- 
meral—rather, perhaps, the reverse. 
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This has been very markedly the 
case in Manchester and Liverpool, 
where the aftermath, so to say, has 
been even more than in proportion 
to the original harvesting. And 
there is no doubt that the influence 
has extended beyond the Noncon- 
formist bodies and the Evangelical 
section of Churchmen up to the 
higher strata, which stand aloof 
from or denounce the method of 
sensible conversion. It is not only 
that a brace of bishops timidly sit 
on Mr. Moody’s platform one day, 
or a canon of Westminster is there 
habitually, and clergymen of the 
Church of England attend daily ; 
or even that fierce denunciations 
come from such opposite quarters 
as High-Church Mr. Haines of 
West Brompton, and No-Church 
Mr. Voysey of St. George and the 
Dragon ; though the very denun- 
ciations show the denouncers to be 
on their mettle. Even the policy 
of Gamaliel zs policy, and does not 
by any means preclude careful and 
almost respectful notice. But just 
as Mr. Spurgeon’s preaching some 
years ago woke up all the quondam 
droners in church and chapel pul- 
pits alike, so the unquestioned 
energy of these Americans breaks 
in upon the soporific systems of 
orthodoxy, and, wolens volens, every 
Christian worker feels he must be 
one in deed as well as in name. 
In this indirect method the wide- 
awake missionaries may do even 
more good than in their sensational 
propagandism. Say that they are 
puffed into notice by big advertise- 
ments, and helped on with lots of 
money, it is well that they should 
teach us how these essentially 
nineteenth-century pieces of ma- 
chinery may be used for good. It 
is after all only a vulgarising, in 
the sense of popularising, of such 
an idea as the Bishop of London’s 
Fund. 

And that brings one to the 
sweetly orthodox subject of bishops. 
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These right reverend fathers in God 
are to the front, as they should be, 
not in the way of harrying Method- 
ists or devising short and easy me- 
thods to put down Ritualists, but 
in the pulpit and on the platform, 
engaged in works of edification and 
beneficence. The Bishop of Lin- 
coln, pending the question as to 
whether Wesleyan ministers are 
‘reverend,’ has been expatiating on 
pictures at St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
right opposite the Royal Academy 
Exhibition; and the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, at St. Paul’s, 
preaching for the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, showed in a 
scholarly way the manifold instru- 
mentality that was comprised in 
that pregnant expression, ‘the 
Word of God.’ The Bishop of 
Ripon, at the Chapel Royal of the 
Savoy, delivered extempore an elo- 
quent Whit-Sunday sermon. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, sur- 
rounded by the civic pageantry of 
Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, City Marshal, 
Mace- and Sword-bearer, was at 
once eloquent and business-like 
on the subject of the Bishop of 
London’s Fund—a big scheme 
which his grace himself originated 
some ten years ago. Forty thou- 
sand persons, he said, were added 
to London every year, or, since 
the subdivision of dioceses, six- 
and thirty thousand, giving an ag- 
gregate increase of three hundred 
and sixty thousand in the ten years. 
His grace drew a graphic picture 
of the change that ensued when a 
poor man came up from the country 
to London, and instead of seeing 
the familiar faces in his parish 
church every Sunday, had no church 
to go to, and felt no man’s eye 
upon him—except the policeman’s. 
Under such a regimen, he said, the 
character was sure to degenerate. 
No less than two thousand laymen, 
he added, had enrolled themselves 
under the Bishop of London’s ban- 
ner to carry out religious work in 
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ways where clerical agency was !ess 
available. The sketches of dif- 
ferent social positions were exceed- 
ingly telling, and went to prove 
how nearly alike all grades of so- 
ciety are in their temptations as in 
their births and deaths. 

A still more striking sermon was 
that preached in the Temple Church 
by the Archbishop of York a few 
Sundays ago on the subject of 
Christian evidences—a favourite 
topic with the preacher, and a 
fitting one for the congregation. 
People talked, said Dr. Thomson, 
about supernatural religion, as 
though there could be a religion— 
a revelation of God—which was 
not supernatural ; and then passed 
in review severally the conscious 
and unconscious testimony of the 
Apostles, and specially of St. Paul. 
In the very place where people had 
seen Christ killed they preached 
the resurrection a few days later. 
Not only so, but the supernatural 
events they witnessed leavened 
their own lives; and particularly 
in the case of Paul the wish could 
not have been the father of the 
thought, when the effect produced 
by his conversion was dead against 
all his previous prejudices. A 
congregation of Templars and the 
visitors they introduce must be in- 
spiring even to an archbishop, who 
may be supposed armed in triple 
brass against many of the influences 
to which we ‘inferior clergy’ are 
liable ; and well indeed did Arch- 
bishop Thomson rise to the occa- 
sion. Do we not concede a great 
deal too much when we let it be 
assumed that all preaching power 
lies outside the Establishment ? 

In the mean time, however, the 
1st of July is approaching, and 
preparations are being made for 
the Public Worship Act persecu- 
tions. Mr. Haines of West Bromp- 
ton looked on the Pentecost now 
just past as a crucial epoch in the 
Church of England; and in his 


Whit-Sunday sermon inveighed bit- 
terly against time-serving clergy, 
creatures of the State, &c. Father 
Ignatius comes up from his monas- 
tic retirement at Llanthony tc alter- 
nate with Mr. Voysey on the stage 
of St. George and the Dragon, and 
discourse upon the life and times 
of St. Thomas 4 Becket, with a 
glance at Moody and Sankey in 
the shape of an oration on fashion- 
able revivalism. If it be true, as a 
proverb says, that it is only at fruit- 
trees folks throw stones, Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey ought to be 
very fruitful indeed. Apropos of 
Mr. Voysey having demolished 
the American evangelists and de- 
nounced the commonly received 
doctrine of the Atonement as im- 
moral, this ecclesiastical Ishmaelite 
slings a stone at the ‘ Atonement 
according to the Maurice school.’ 
It ought really to be a comfort to 
the old ladies and Conservative 
gentlemen who consider the Broad 
Church party ‘dreadful,’ to hear 
Mr. Voysey thus inveighing against 
them : 

‘We have now to examine the 
view of that more modern school 
which originated with Coleridge 
and Arnold, was expanded by Ro- 
bertson of Brighton, and at last 
took dogmatic shape in the writings 
of Maurice, Kingsley, Llewellyn 
Davies, Stopford Brooke, and many 
others less eminent, and which has 
for its organ the Spectator. It isa 
common error to call this school 
the Broad-Church party. It does 
not constitute the Broad Church, 
but forms only a small section of 
it. Ifit be asked why the views of 
this school should be especially 
examined and attacked, my reason 
for doing so is that these teachers 
are the rear-guard of Christianity. 
When Evangelicalism and Sacra- 
mentarianism shall have been de- 
molished we shall still have to face 
the old enemy under a fresh dis- 
guise; we shall have a religion 
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perfectly unheard ofand undreamed 
of during the first sixteen or seven- 
teen centuries presenting itself for 
our acceptance under the Christian 
name, and even claiming to be the 
only true Christianity which the 
world ever had. We have no op- 
ponents more bitter and inveterate 
than these. With all the pride of 
orthodoxy and the conceit which 
always comes with a sense of having 
made a discovery, they assume airs 
of contempt towards all who out- 
strip them, or adopt the worst 
tactics which not long ago the old 
orthodoxy had been using against 
themselves.’ 

Such a testimony to the ortho- 
doxy of the much-maligned Broad- 
Church party ought to be as valu- 
able a piece of evidence as one of 
Archdeacon Paley’s ‘ undesigned 
coincidences,’ and should blot out 
for ever the word ‘ latitudinarian’ as 
applied to them by ecclesiastical 
critics: only then latitudinarianism 
is'such a nice long comforting word, 
as the old lady said of ‘ Mesopo- 
tamia.’ 

The truth that a prophet is not 
without honour save in his own 
country—or rather the modified 
form of it, that he is likely to get 
more honour in another country— 
has been strikingly exemplified in 
the case of Mr. Varley, formerly a 
Notting-hill butcher, thena preacher 
plus butcher, and finally a preacher 
pure and simple. He has been 
very successful in his own par- 
ticular district of Notting-hill, where 
he has built a large tabernacle, 
schools, &c.; but in America, 
where he has been starring it con- 
temporaneously with the campaign 
of the revivalists in England, his 
success seems quite to have equalled 
theirs, and would seem to suggest 
that the Wesleyan plan of itinerat- 
ing might with advantage be so far 
extended as to take a Transatlantic 
and international shape. This is 
how the New York press speaks of 
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him: ‘Henry Varley ought to be 
labelled a spiritual stimulant. He 
seems to be regarded as a sort 
of incarnated thunderstorm, which 
moves about the country at the 
request of the properly authorised 
committees, and clears the atmo- 
sphere of each district by a well- 
arranged apparatus of thunder and 
lightning... . . But he is going 
away, and the tepid water of our 
religious life will probably freeze 
over again in a couple of weeks. 
Good-bye, Varley; good-bye, re- 
vival.’ 

The American evangelists have 
never had anything like this even 
from their most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers; and yet Mr. Moody is 


really more like an incarnated 
thunderstorm than ex- butcher 
Varley. 


Talking of butchers, as Lord 
Dundreary would say, Signor Sal- 
vini has supplemented his imper- 
sonation of Othello with that of 
the Gladiator, which is very but- 
chery indeed; but we must not 
talk of theatricals in such close 
proximity to evangelists. What we 
wanted to say was that Sir Henry 
Thompson has written a remark- 
ably sensible letter to the Zimes on 
the subject of vivisection, in which 
he points out that scientific vivisec- 
tion, technically so called, is in- 
finitely less cruel than that of the 
angler, who for sport impales a 
worm on the hook which he medi- 
tates inserting afterwards in the 
sensitive mouth of a fish. Old 
Izaak Walton was the most savage 
of vivisectors. Who does not re- 
collect his directions for baiting 
with a frog? He says: ‘ Thus use 
your frog that he may continue 
long alive. Put your hook through 
his mouth and out at his gills, and 
with a fine needle and silk sew the 
upper part of his leg with only one 
stitch to the hook ; . . and in so do- 
ing use him as though you loved him: 
that is, harm him as little as pos- 
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sible, that he may live the longer.’ 
Why did not Sir Henry point a 
moral from Hurlingham, and the 
barbarities practised on pigeons, 
butchered to make a Cockney holi- 
day? Had he read Madame Ron- 
niger’s picturesque words about 
‘the pigeon, with its broken wing 
and closed eye, fluttering its short 
life out beneath the smiles of 
beauty, and the joyous gaiety of 
brave men’? What a delicious 
piece of everyday Tartuffeism it is 
for us to cry shame on the Spanish 
or Roman ladies for their love of 
the bullfight or the gladiator-show, 
and still more to be scandalised at 
the scientific Florentine’s experi- 
ments, when we are vivisectors our- 
selves in so many of our sports and 
pastimes! We had better accept 
the creed of one of our scientific 
pastors and masters, who would 
have us believe that animals are 
mere automata, and that all the 
fine things Shakespeare wrote about 
the poor beetle that we tread upon, 
and his gigantic pangs, were only 
the legitimate results of his having 
taken out a poetical licence. 

And have we not our moral vivi- 
sectors too, persons to whom the 
finer feelings of humanity are as 
undreamed of as were the suffer- 
ings of the inferior animals by the 
Somersetshire boy, who, having im- 
paled a cockchafer on a pin and 
swung him round with a string, said 
in answer to a remonstrance, ‘ He 
can’t smurty’—meaning ‘ He can’t 
smart’? Here is a nice little case 
in point. A poor woman came to 
the gate of a workhouse, which 
may just as well be nameless, and 
applied to the porter on behalf of 
a man, no relation to her, but 
simply a fellow lodger, who was 
dying. ‘The porter in question was 
one of those gentlemen who ima- 
gine that nobody can ‘smurty’ ex- 
cept themselves, and replied, ‘ All 
the doctors have gone, and as the 
committee are sitting now, you 
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can’t have an order for a doctor 
for two hours.’ Witness said, ‘ Oh, 
but he may die.’ But he only an- 
swered, ‘ Well, if he does, that won’t 
hurt you.’ She then returned home 
and sent for a doctor, but the man 
died about twelve at night. It 
would, perhaps, be wrong to cen- 
sure such an official as this. His 
position had been such as to elimi- 
nate from his moral nature the pos- 
sibility of realising people’s ‘ smurty- 
ing.’ He lacked a sense as much 
as a blind or deaf man—the sense 
of sympathy, of putting himself in 
another’s place, and feeling his 
‘smart’ as his own. So the poor 
man died, Lazarus-like, and went 
to where there are no doctors 
wanted, and the porter, according 
to Mr. Spurgeon, is more sympa- 
thetic. Some sensitive people have 
a notion that some of the compul- 
sory action of School-Board officers, 
and even the hard-and-fast lines 
drawn by the Society for Organis- 
ing Charity and Repressing Men- 
dicity, have a tendency to run in 
the ways of moral vivisection : but 
then it is impossible to please 
everybody ; and if we were to send 
for doctors on all emergencies, and 
let Mrs. Marks keep her eldest 
little girl at home while she worked 
to keep her other fatherless children 
out of the workhouse, we should 
play the deuce with the rates, or, 
if we economised them, spoil some 
of the choicest theories of political 
economy ; and as for indiscriminate 
charity, what would the paid officials 
of the Organisation have to do if 
there were no ‘cases’ to ‘look 
up’? 

Mrs. Louisa Lowe’s undoubted 
grievance on the subject of the 
number of sane people alleged to 
be locked up in lunatic asylums 
has its reverse. It is distressing to 
think how many idiots are at large. 
An individual, who passed muster 
as a gentleman because he had no- 
thing to do, amused his weak mind 
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by idiotically knocking overastatue 
at Cremorne, and thinking it fun! 
Could even Mrs. Lowe object to 
the liberty of such a subject being 
restricted? And let us say it, quite 
sotto voce, those pig-headed people 
who have closed the Bnghton 
Aquarium on a Sunday, as though 
it were wrong to look at little fishes 
and listen to sacred music out of 
church, really approach idiotcy in 
their pig-headedness. They seem 
to have succeeded in stopping the 
‘outings’ of the Sunday League, 
for which probably no real well- 
wisher of the people will commend 
them. At the same time, it is still 
more irritating to see that these 
sabbatarian folks are thoroughly 
sincere, and really believe that 
green fields are wrong on a Sunday, 
and that birds only ought to sing or 
the sun shine six days of the week. 
It is difficult for persons who, while 
feeling no whit less religious than 
these, take diametrically opposite 
views, at all to realise the mental 
process which leads them to such 
conclusions. But when conclusions 
are foregone, it is easy to find pre- 
mises which apparently lead to 
them; and a few fallacies in the 
way of false process do not count 
for much when the mind is tho- 
roughly made up. Comparatively 
few are able to accept the possi- 
bility of making people good by 
other machinery than Acts of Par- 
liament and penal statutes ; yet it 
would appear that what Dr. John- 
son said was wanting when the 
Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian 
came to stop the gap is to some 
extent a desideratum still. ‘We 
wanted,’ he wrote, ‘not books to 
teach us more important duties, 
and to settle opinions in philo- 
sophy and politics; but an arditer 
elegantiarum, a judge of propriety, 
was yet wanting, who should survey 
the track of daily conversation, and 
free it from thorns and prickles 
which tease the passer, though 


they do not wound him.’ There 
is room for another Joe Addison 
and ‘ Little Dicky’ still in our day 
and generation ! 

But ours is an age of sermons ; 
or, at all events, we are passing 
through a sermon-shower like the 
November meteors. It is interest- 
ing to speculate where they come 
from—that is, the sermons, not the 
meteors. Presumably, of course, 
they emanate from the brains of 
the preachers, or flow from the 
clerical pen of a ready writer, if so 
be he does not happen to preach 
extempore. It is not generally 
known, perhaps, that sermons in 
stones are something more than a 
Shakespearian figment. A vigorous 
trade is driven in lithographed 
discourses, at the moderate rate of 
13s. 6d. a quarter. We (for this 
remark is editorial) have examined 
some of these sermons, and really 
the way they are got up is simply 
wonderful. The type is clear, the 
rhetorical pauses are judiciously 
marked, and as literary composi- 
tions they are above par. Going 
on to calculate how many must be 
circulated to pay for lithographing, 
and the tremendous cost of the 
advertisements which announce 
them in the Zclesiastical Gazette, 
&c., it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that a large number of 
shilling sermons must be delivered 
in our churches from Sunday to 
Sunday ; and perhaps a very prac- 
tical and utilitarian question will 
suggest itself—why not? If all 
were aboveboard, perhaps it would 
be as difficult to decry shilling ser- 
mons as shilling razors. If the 
purchaser would say, ‘I am an 
overworked parish priest, and quite 
unable to compass the amount of 
literary work involved in two Ms. 
sermons, while I cannot preach 
extempore ;’ and if at the same 
time the vendor would print in his 
announcement, ‘ I —— (names in 
full), being blessed with leisure and 
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a facile pen, offer to supply for a 
consideration the aid of which my 
overworked brother stands in need ;’ 
if all were done openly and with- 
out mystery in this way, few con- 
gregations would be so arbitrary 
as to object, though they might still 
think that theological colleges 
should as a rule teach the art of 
extempore preaching; but there 
would be no more idea of dis- 
honesty than attached to the late 
Mr. Bellew, when he read in his 
inimitable way the sermons of 
Dr. Barrow and Bishop Beveridge, 
giving them out as such; or toa 
former curate of one of the most 
fashionable churches in London, 
who used to say he could sing the 
service but could not write a ser- 
mon, and to give out openly when 
he preached in the afternoon that 
he was going to use a sermon of 
Canon Kingsley’s. Surely neither 
the buyer nor the seller would be 
compromised by such an arrange- 
ment? and the congregation would 
get the double benefit of their 
parish priest’s zealous labours and 
the flowing periods of the literary 
parson. Why writing a sermon for 
others than oneself should be 
more dishonourable than writing 
a leader it is difficult to determine; 
and from the other side of the ques- 
tion, congregations ought rather to 
subscribe to keep the parson pro- 
vided with good discourses than to 
growl if he preaches bad ones, and 
lift up their eyes and hands if he 
uses other folks’. Sermon-writing 
is as much an art as playing the 
fiddle. 

The measure called the Public 
Worship Facilities Bill, which has 
been considered by a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 
will perhaps one day give us some- 
thing more like free trade in ser- 
mons, and do the work of the Li- 
beration Society at a coup. It is 
difficult to see why this last-men- 
tioned body does not try the ex- 
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periment of hiring or building cha- 
pels, and placing in them clergymen 
of sufficiently independent mind 
and position to be unawed by bi- 
shop or incumbent, and who would 
still perform the service of the 
Church of England pure and simple, 
in a building simply registered as 
belonging to a body declining to 
be called by any distinctive name. 
Such a strategy would be a very 
natural outcome of the manceuvres 
contemplated during the ensuing 
dog-days ; in fact, the extreme Ri- 
tualistic party have distinctly threat- 
ened such a movement. But the 
question is larger when it becomes 
one of discipline rather than doc- 
trine. There is little doubt, how- 
ever, that its adoption would do 
the work of two or three Bishop of 
London’s Funds in less than a 
decade, though the consequences 
might be disastrous to the paro- 
chial system. Such a resolution of 
existing difficulties is clearly on 
the cards, and the schism involved 
would be of the mildest possible 
description. 

More practical than the far-off 
Pan-Anglican Synod, which looms 
on the distant ecclesiastical horizon, 
is the proposed Missionary Confer- 
ence, which is announced for the 
22nd of this month. The very locale 
—the Cannon-street Hotel—shows 
thatitis ofno mere ecclesiastical im- 
port (probably none but the wildest 
punster would argue that there was 
anything canonica/ in the selection); 
and the fact that the Bishop of 
London will preside at the morning 
and afternoon meetings, while the 
Lord Mayor occupies the chair in 
the evening, gives that Church-and- 
State tone to the gathering which 
is so eminently desirable under the 
circumstances which characterise 
our venerable Establishment. No 


less than thirty bishops (including 
suffragans and colonials) and eight 
deans compose its president, and 
vice-presidents ; and with Earl Nel- 
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son and Lord Lyttelton to augment 
these forces, if the heathen are not 
converted, their case must be hope- 
less. 

At all events, when we survey 
these signs of the times, probably 
even the least sanguine of us will 
be disposed to say, ‘There’s life in 
the old Church yet!’ Enthusiasts 
on the one side may covet the more 
perfect ecclesiastical system of a 
foreign creed and practice, or, in 
the other,theapparentlymore liberal 
cultus of that manifold Noncon- 
formity by which we are surrounded 
—and it would be idle to ignore the 
fascinations of the one or the other ; 
but we may still apply in sober 


earnest to the Established Church 
words lightly used, but capable of 
far other than a flippant meaning— 
it is preéminently the ‘religion for 
a gentleman; the religion—or 
rather let us be cosmopolitan and 
say @ religion—for a Christian gen- 
tleman to live and die by. The 
true exponent of that system will 
not run over the country Aquarium- 
closing or denouncing ‘theatre- 
goers’ as unconverted. He will 
even perhaps risk obloquy, as did 
the Right Honourable Joseph above 
mentioned, by avowing it his desire 
to ‘dissipate the prejudice that con- 
nects gaiety with vice, and easiness 
of manners with laxity of principles.’ 





DREAMS OF A GERMAN FEW, 


No. V. 


—_—@——. 


I pREAMT: the stars shone sadly above, 
The moon shone sadly as they ; 

I came to the town where lives my love, 
Hundreds of miles away. 


To the house of my love my feet were led, 
I kissed the steps of stone, 

Where oft her little foot did tread 
And her garment’s train had gone. 


The night was long, the night was chill, 
And oh, so cold the stone! 

The pale form looked o’er the window-sill, 
And on her the moonshine shone. 








HONOURS DIVIDED. 


By MORLEY FARROW. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


* THIS MARRYING IS A MAD 
MATTER.’ 


Mrs. ERSKINE, having heard from 
her husband that terrible story 
about her brother and Margaret 
Luxton, lost no time before she 
called upon Marcus. Marcus she 
found at home, and with him Mrs. 
Gambier. 

They were in a little apartment, 
half study, half gun-room. In a 
fair-sized bookcase there were many 
scattered volumes interspersed with 
cartridges, ramrods, soda - water 
bottles, and wine-glasses. Sporting 
dresses of various fashions hung 
from the walls; the table stood at 
acute angles with the door; thechairs 
—battered, hacked with knives, and 
even shot at—stood ‘ nowhere.’ 

‘Don’t take me to the drawing- 
room, Marcus,’ Mrs. Gambier had 
said, when she entered his den; 
‘the place is characteristic of you, 
and the drawing-room is not.’ 

To Mrs. Gambier he opened his 
mind about Margaret, surprising 
her not a little, and perhaps paining 
her in some small measure. Mrs, 
Gambier knew little of Margaret 
Luxton—certainly nothing to her 
prejudice, unless it were to her pre- 
judice that Margaret was not a 
lady—but she was not prepared to 
see Marcus Borodaile choose a 
wife among the women of her sta- 
tion. She told him so of course; 
but Marcus trusted to her kindness 
of heart, and felt that he would 
have no great difficulty in removing 
her prejudices. 

When Mrs. Erskine entered, the 


story of Margaret Luxton had been 
under discussion some time, and 
Mrs. Gambier had given Marcus 
excellent advice. 

‘ Marcus,’ Mrs. Erskine said 
the moment she entered the room, 
frowning harshly at its disorder, 
*I have heard very dreadful news 
this morning, and have lost no time 
in coming over to you. I think 
you must have lost your senses.’ 

* Not a bit of it,’ cried Marcus. 

‘Is it really true that you are 
engaged to Margaret Luxton ?’ 

‘I wish it was true, Katharine, 
with all my heart.’ 

‘What do you mean? What is 
all this story, if you are not en- 
gaged?’ asked his sister, looking 
rather confused. 

‘It means that I have asked 
Miss Luxton to marry me, but that 
she has not given me her consent 
yet. It is about this I am anxious. 
I daresay it will come in time. Sit 
down, Kate.’ 

‘ Marcus, you must have nothing 
more to do with her. If you see 
her again, you will give me deadly 
offence.’ 

Sir Marcus laughed outright. 

‘ By Jove, that’s good, Kate! 
Mind your own affairs; don’t 
trouble yourself about mine.’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me that 
you will marry this Miss Luxton if 
she will haye you? 

‘I do 

‘You are a madman, Marcus.’ 
And Mrs. Erskine seated herself. 

*I don’t see it.’ 

* Mrs. Gambier, what do you 
think of the matter?’ asked Mrs. 
Erskine impatiently. 
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‘I have already spoken to your 
brother, and given him my views, 
but he seems so earnest that I can- 
not persuade him to disregard his 
inclinations any farther. I know 
nothing against Miss Luxton.’ 

‘ Nothing against her !—nothing 
against her! cried Katharine Er- 
skine. ‘Is there nothing against 
her in her birth? Is there nothing 
against her in her surroundings? 
Is there nothing against her in her 
religion ? 

‘ Bother religion ? said Sir Mar- 
cus. 

‘ Thoughtless as you are, I was 
not prepared for impiety from your 
lips, said Mrs. Erskine severely. 
‘That gin belongs to a low sect 
that I hate, always have hated, 
and always shall hate. I do not 
regard her obscure birth as of 
half the importance as this fact. 
I might be reconciled in time to 
your marriage with a low-born 
woman, but I shall never be re- 
conciled to your marriage with one 
whose faith is Margaret Luxton’s. 
I cannot express half what I feel 
on this point. Marcus, though 
you are my brother, I would rather 
see you dead than the husband of 
Margaret Luxton.’ 

‘ Deuced kind of you, I’m sure.’ 

‘I mean it, Marcus. I did trust 
that you were not so lost to all 
sense of right. It is very terrible, 
Marcus ! 

‘I can’t see it. If Miss Luxton 
consents to marry me, I shall be 
the happiest man alive.’ 

* The happiest man alive ! cried 
Mrs. Erskine, with great contempt. 
‘Is there any good, Marcus, in 
being the happiest man alive, as 
you call it? Look atme. AmI 
happy? Dolask to be so? Have 
I not trials? Do I rebel? But 
my troubles made me think of 
higher things. And because I have 
given my life to them, I am anxious 
that you should not make this 
wretched, this unholy marriage.’ 


‘Unholy marriage!’ cried Sir 
Marcus. ‘That’s good indeed! 
You could not speak in stronger 
terms if I were going to marry a 
thief or a wanton. Miss Luxton’s 
character is irreproachable ; every- 
body knows it is.’ 

‘Character indeed! I have no- 
thing to say against her character. 
But I look upon her as little less 
than a heretic.’ 

‘I know precious little about 
heresy,’ said Sir Marcus, ‘but I 
should fancy it was rather good, 
judging from Miss Luxton.’ 

* Marcus !” 

* Your preaching won’t affect me, 
Katharine,’ said her brother. ‘It 
is all one to me whether a man is 
a heretic or not—or a woman 
either ; I never stopped to inquire 
whether a man worshipped the sun 
or the moon of his great-grand- 
mother, or was like the political eco- 
nomist who, though he could not 
worship God, worshipped the me- 
mory of his dead wife, an old lady 
with not much in her. If you 
have nothing else to say against 
Miss Luxton than what you have 
already said, you may as well give 
up trying to persuade me against 
marrying her, for you will find it 
no go, Kate. There!’ 

‘I shall speak to Sir John Vine.’ 

‘What the deuce do I care for 
Sir John Vine? If you can't affect 
me, he won't be able. As if I 
should listen to him, that com- 
pound of Richard the Third, Judas 
Iscariot, and the devil!’ cried 
Sir Marcus. ‘Sir John Vine in- 
deed! Make your mind easy, 
Katharine. I shall not trouble you 
much about Margaret Luxton ; but 
marry her I will, if she'll have 
me.’ 

It was grievous beyond measure 
for Mrs. Erskine to know that she 
had spoken vainly, for she had a 
half-hope that her brother would 
have been influenced by her strong 
views. Her eyes darkened with 
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passion, her full forehead was 
wrinkled with lines. She got up 
and walked quickly once or twice 
across the room, endeavouring to 
marshal fresh arguments, and tor- 
mented with the conviction that 
no argument would avail with her 
obstinate brother. Marcus stood 
smiling by the window. Mrs. Gam- 
bier had thought it wise to_be silent 
during the last few minutes, whilst 
brother and sister were talking. 

‘Have you no regard for your 
family name?’ said Mrs. Erskine, 
adopting a new argument. 

* Not much.’ 

‘You are resolved upon pro- 
voking me, Marcus.’ 

And Mrs. Erskine threw herself 
into a chair, frowning savagely at 
her brother. 

‘You will repent of this one day, 
Marcus,’ she said, entirely believ- 
ing her words. ‘You will repent 
bitterly of this one day! Pray, 
when is the marriage with this low 
girl to take place?’ she asked after 
a pause. 

‘Don’t be mean and disparag- 
ing,’ said her brother, for the first 


time speaking angrily. ‘Stick to 
your bigotry. Leave Miss Lux- 


ton’s lowness of birth alone. Mrs. 
Gambier has suggested a plan for 
—what shall I call it ?—making 
Miss Luxton acquainted with the 
ways of the world—our world, that 
is; and, in obedience to her sug- 
gestion, I am going to propose that 
Miss Luxton should go and stay in 
London with my cousin Albina. 
She will soon learn all that society 
requires. Hang society ! 

‘ Albina will never receive her,’ 
cried Mrs. Erskine, aghast at this 
proposition. 

‘ That she will. 
roughly jolly girl.’ 

‘I shall write and caution her 
against receiving Margaret Luxton.’ 

‘That won't affect her,’ laughed 
Marcus. ‘She’s not one of your 
sort, Kate.’ 


Albina is a tho- 
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‘Do you mean to say, Mrs. 
Gambier, that you suggested that 
Margaret Luxton should go and 
stay with my cousin, Miss North- 
brooke ?’ asked Katharine, turning 
almost fiercely upon her friend. 

‘Yes, I suggested the plan, Ka- 


tharine,’ replied Mrs. Gambier 
gently. ‘It seemed the best thing 
to do. I could not hope that you 


would interest yourself much in 
Margaret Luxton; and it was de- 
sirable, at any rate, that she should 
be introduced to some of Marcus's 
friends, and learn some of the 
habits of people who move in to- 
lerably good society. I may say 
that I do not think that your bro- 
ther has acted quite wisely; but 
Marcus is hard to change, and per- 
haps after all this marriage will be 
the best for him. I shall call on 
Miss Luxton to-morrow, and show 
that I intend to be her friend.’ 

‘I am surprised that you should 
have done this,’ cried Katharine. 
‘You must have known how dis. 
pleased I should be. Albina will 
surely not be so foolish as to have 
anything to do with the matter.’ 

With this, Mrs. Erskine rose. 
She was on the point of leaving 
the room without shaking hands 
with her brother. 

‘Now, Katharine,’ he said, ‘don’t 
be bad tempered. I have always 
stood your friend with Theodore, 
so you have no right to be savage 
with me.’ 

‘It is impossible for me to re- 
concile myself to this horrible thing, 
Marcus,” she answered, her figure 
trembling with passion. ‘It cuts 
me to the very soul!’ And just 
touching her brother’s outstretched 
hand, she left the room, having 
only bowed to Mrs. Gambier. 

‘Poor Katharine! said Mrs. 
Gambier with a smile; ‘she evi- 
dently doesn’t like the handsome 
Baptist. You have done a novel 


thing, Marcus; I hope you won't 
repent it.’ 
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Great was Mrs. Erskine’s wrath 
both with her brother and his good- 
natured friend. How could she 
prevent the consummation of this 
monstrous outrage on her most 
cherished feelings and hopes? All 
her prejudices were provoked 
against Margaret Luxton—a girl, 
she believed, quite beyond the 
pale of salvation. Perhaps it may 
be stated that Margaret’s opi- 
nions of Mrs. Erskine were scarcely 
more complimentary ; but if there 
was antagonism here, there was 
certainly an absence of all evil 
passions, which were rampant in 
Mrs. Erskine’s heart against this 
ignorant, benighted heretic. It was 
bitter, especially bitter, that Ka- 
tharine Erskine should have been 
called upon to encounter these 
proceedings of her brother just at 
the time when she was—in her own 
eyes—so sedulously devoting her 
life to the furtherance of truth, as 
represented by certain ecclesias- 
tical views, and that she should 
feel herself unable to make any 
headway against his ungodly ob- 
stinacy. When she reached home 
she told her husband all that had 
taken place. At the conclusion he 
burst into a cynical laugh. But 
though he swore at his wild brother- 
in-law Sir Marcus, Theodore show- 
ed himself horridly satisfied at the 
discomfiture of his wife. Then she 
wrote an urgent letter to her cousin 
Albina, entreating her to give no 
countenance to this dreadful Lux- 
ton business. 


Although Margaret Luxton— 
eagerly besought as she was by Sir 
Marcus—had hesitated for many 
reasons to give him an unreserved 
answer, she consented, at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Gambier, to accept 
an invitation to stay with Albina, 
who wrote in answer to his letter 
that she would be very glad to see 
Miss Luxton. 

Albina Northbrooke held all 


conventional rule in little esteem. 
It was a satisfaction to her to know 
that her good-natured noisy cousin 
had fallen in love with some one 
destitute of all claims to birth and 
position. This affair was in com- 
plete accord with her own passion 
for Lewis Harding. Albina was 
prepared, therefore, to be the best 
of friends to Margaret, and wrote 
her a very kind letter. Mrs. Gam- 
bier had described Margaret as a 
Puritan. Albina had no little plea- 
sant wonder as to the success which 
would greet her intimacy with this 
handsome Puritan. To have any- 
thing to do with one who was so 
genuinely good as Margaret Luxton 
had won the character of being, was 
a novelty which had never yet fallen 
in Albina’s experience. Mrs. Er- 
skine, her cousin, was strict, given 
to the observance of certain re- 
ligious forms and ceremonies, and 
was also generally very bitter 
against those persons whose views 
did not coincide with her own; 
but Albina had never thought of 
her as being particularly ‘good.’ 
In every way, therefore, Margaret 
Luxton presented herself to Albina 
as an experience with a freshness 
which made her arrival a much 
looked-for and considered event. 
That Margaret was very strict in 
all her words and works was of 
course obvious to Marcus Boro- 
daile. Marcus naturally hoped, 
however, that such strictness would 
vanish in time. ‘Don’t mind her 
being a saint,’ he thought, ‘if she 
is not too much of one; but it 
would be deuced hard on a fellow 
if ’she was always in the pulpit. 
Albina must sweep away some of 
her cobwebs.’ Careful not to of- 
fend Margaret by making any re- 
ference to what he was pleased to 
call ‘nonsense,’ he wrote to his 
cousin to the effect ‘that Margaret 
was very good and pious, and all 
that, but was altogether too par- 
ticular in her opinions. And you 











must get all that nonsense out of 
her, Albina.’ Albina of course de- 
termined to get this nonsense out 
of her, but scarcely knew how to 
go to work to accomplish this de- 
sirable end. 

Now Margaret had not consented 
without much persuasion to pay this 
visit to Miss Northbrooke. It had 
been impressed upon her that if 
she became Sir Marcus Borodaile’s 
wife she would have to prepare 
herself for this office by a tuition 
and experience with which she had 
never hitherto had any intimacy ; 
and she feared the result of this 
new life, vagueness of knowledge 
of what its features might be add- 
ing necessarily to her alarm. To 
Margaret the world was a very 
dreadful world. Temptations would 
beset her on all sides, and she could 
form no conjecture as to the forms 
these temptations would assume. 
Pleasure and vanities would seek 
to allure her from her present way 
ofliving. Perhaps even they might 
be successful in alluring her, and 
then how dreadful such yielding to 
the forbidden things would be! 
Had she not turned her back upon 
them? Had she not vowed that 
she would turn her back upon them 
for ever? In her humble life Mar- 
garet had been free from various 
forms of temptation and pleasure 
by which the wealthier and well- 
born were beset. In leaving it, 
would she not court these very 
dangers ; and would their effect be 
not so much the stronger from her 
past ignorance and inexperience ? 
It was a matter for weighty thought. 
After the pressure of these urgent 
questions Margaret would ask her- 
self whether it would not be well to 
tell Sir Marcus Borodaile, at once 
and for all, that she could not 
marry him, and so end the de- 
bate, and so end too the possi- 
bility of this new, trying, and tempt- 
ing life. 

Alas, alas! she could not tell 
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Marcus this. It was too late. For 
Margaret loved him. 

Yes, Margaret loved him, in 
spite of his wild reputation. Not- 
withstanding all arguments that it 
would be wrong of her to respond 
to his passion—arguments which 
were very strong, and which she 
had set before her in the most 
powerful light—Margaret Luxton 
had not been conquered by them. 
But for Marcus Borodaile’s sake 
she was as yet unwilling to admit 
so much. She knew that her edu- 
cation had not been the education 
of a lady, and that in manner and 
habits she must fall far short of 
those who were the friends of her 
lover. She feared therefore that 
Marcus would soon dislike such 
companionship as hers must neces- 
sarily be. In disliking this com- 
panionship, how easy would be- 
come the transition to indifference ! 
Margaret had spoken of this to her 
enthusiastic lover, who, in his usual 
impetuous way, had said that she 
was frightening herself with sha- 
dows. Again and again he pressed 
her to give him an answer which 
should entirely satisfy him. This 
Margaret was not prepared to do, 
by reason of the fear which still 
possessed her that he might be 
miscalculating the strength of his 
love ; but she consented in the end 
to accept the invitation to stay 
with Albina Northbrooke, and ac- 
quire, if it were possible, those 
tastes whose absence Sir Marcus 
must necessarily lament. But it 
was with no little fear and trem- 
bling that she first entered the 
handsome house in Pembridge- 
square. 

‘Now you must not be strange,’ 
said Albina, as she came forward 
with her kindest greetings, ‘for I 
intend that you shall be my friend 
at once. My cousin Marcus wrote 
to me this morning; and I told 
him in my reply that he must not 
come and see you until you have 
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been here a fortnight. Do you 
think you can like me?’ 

‘I am sure I can,’ replied Mar- 
garet in a low voice. Albina’s im- 
pulsive way had touched her heart. 

‘I am so glad of that. I was 
prepared to see you handsome, but 
not so handsome as you are, Mar- 
garet. I don’t wonder that Marcus 
fell in love with you. If I had 
been a man I should have done 
the same.’ 

Margaret lowered her eyes, and 
a flush suddenly spread over her 
face. 

Then the two girls glanced at 
each other again—Margaret shyly, 
but Albina with outspoken ad- 
miration in her eyes. They were 
both beautiful, but their beauty had 
so little in common. In Margaret 
Luxton’s face, in spite of her agita- 
tion, there was a repose of which 
no signs appeared in the face of 
Albina. The passion, vivacity, and 
almost restlessness in the latter 
were very conspicuous to-day, the 
more so possibly from the contrast 
presented by the expression in 
Margaret’s face. 

‘Now I will show you to your 
room, and then we will return and 
talk about Marcus. My com- 
panion, Mrs. Chesley, is out to- 
day, and I am very glad of it.’ 

Margaret could not help feeling 
that this welcome was very plea- 
sant, and that she instinctively 
liked Albina ; but at the same time 
she was conscious of many defi- 
ciencies in herself—deficiencies she 
had never realised before. She 
was more conscious of them before 
Albina than before Marcus Boro- 
daile. She was for a moment hum- 
bled by this consciousness. Mar- 
garet could never hope to be like 
Albina, so easy, so gracious, and 
so graceful. Then Margaret re- 
buked herself for allowing her 
thoughts to run in this unseemly 
fashion. Such charms as Albina’s, 
were they not akin to those very 


baubles in life which she had been 


_ taught so earnestly to esteem as of 


no value, and seek in no wise their 
possession ? The world was already 
alluring Margaret. Would it not 
be well even now to turn back 
before she was fatally entranced, 
she thought, as she sat alone in the 
large bedroom which had been 
set aside for her, looking almost 
vaguely at the various bright and 
beautiful objects that abounded on 
all sides. Nevertheless she was 
fain to admit that it was very plea- 
sant to be with Albina North- 
brooke, and to walk with her 
through the handsome rooms, 
where there was so much to de- 
light the eyes of which she had 
never yet dreamed. 

‘Ofcourse you like Marcus very 
much ?’ said Albina, when they had 
returned to the drawing-room once 
more, Margaret sitting in the very 
easiest of easy-chairs, and seeing 
the reflection of herself in a glass 
stretching from floor to ceiling op- 
posite. It was but a poor dimly- 
reflecting glass which she had used 
at Bexton, and Margaret had never 
seen herselfas she saw herselfto-day 
—beautiful in face, tall of stature, 
and graceful of mien. ‘Of course 
you like Marcus very much ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Margaret with he- 
sitation. Albina thought she saw 
her tremble. ‘ But I feel that I am 
so unfitted for him, and for that 
reason I could not answer him at 
once.’ 

‘But you must answer him,’ 
urged Albina, with a persuasive 
look. 

‘I am not a lady,’ said Mar- 
garet. 

‘ But you are very beautiful, and 
many ladies are not that, you 
know,’ cried Albina with enthu- 
siasm. ‘Iam sure it will not be 
long before every one will say that 
you are a lady.’ 

*I am very ignorant.’ And Mar- 
garet looked down. 
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‘So am I,’ laughed Albina. ‘I 
haven’t had a governess since I 
was sixteen; so if you are ignorant, 
we are both alike, and we'll both 
try and get wise together.’ 

‘I fear I shall find it hard to 
learn what I am expected to do.’ 

‘But you are clever; you look 
clever, and you will not find it at 
all difficult, I am sure, to learn what 
I can teach you. I have looked 
forward to this visit of yours very 
earnestly. I don’t know that I was 
ever more pleased at the prospect 
of anything in my life. Of course 
I shall not be able to go out much, 
owing to my poor uncle’s death. 
At any other time things would 
have been very different. I was 
very gay last summer, going to end- 
less balls, fifteen times to the Opera, 
and all the flower-shows. This 
year I must be moderate in my 
pleasures.’ 

Margaret, although careful to 
hide from her kind friend that such 
was the case, felt a little shocked. 
Balls, operas, flower-shows! She 
had heard of such things, and such 
things had always been classed 
with other sternly forbidden plea- 
sures. She thought for a moment 
of the long Sabbaths at home, the 
little chapel where she had heard 
words which spoke of a life that 
seemed to have little in common 
with Albina’s; of eager rapture 
whilst prayer was being made ; of 
peaceful ecstasies when some good 
man was explaining from a homely 
pulpit the joys, the hopes, the de- 
liverances, the heavenly visitations, 
of those who were called and chosen 
and faithful. Would it be said of 
her that she had not been found 
among the faithful ? 

‘Perhaps you think I am very 
wicked to take delight in all such 
matters,’ said Albina with eager- 
ness. 

‘I have always thought they 
were wicked,’ answered Margaret 
simply. 
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‘Some people say they are, but 
I don’t believe them. Ofcourse I 
should not wish you to do any- 
thing you did not like.’ 

Then Albina remembered her 
cousin’s letter, referring to the non- 
sense which she was to strive to rid 
Margaret of, and wondered whether 
she would be able to doit. The 
process, it was clear to her, must 
be performed delicately. 

‘I must not make you worldly, 
must I?’ said Albina, with a strange 
smile. 

‘I hope you will not try to do 
so.” 
‘I will only try to make you very 
happy, and a wife that my cousin 
shall have reason to be satisfied 
with. You shall learn nothing more 
than the wife of Sir Marcus Boro- 
daile will need.’ 

‘You are very kind; but I fear 
that I can never be fitted to become 
his wife.’ 

‘Indeed, indeed, you can be. 
Never fear, Margaret. And now, 
if you are not too tired, I must hear 
your beautiful voice—for it was 
your voice, I understand, that first 
attracted my cousin. What do you 
sing ?” 

‘I never sing except in chapel 
and at home, and then only one 
kind of music. It is long since I 
sang any other.’ 

‘Oh! replied Albina, taken a 
little aback, but, strange to say, 
she felt no inclination to laugh. 
‘I think I have some music—not 
quite sacred—which you will not 
mind singing. You are tired, how- 
ever, so I will not trouble you.’ 

‘I am not tired.’ 

‘We will wait till the evening ; 
but it is very good of you to say 
that you are not tired. I ought 
not to have mentioned it yet. I 
think we shall get on well together. 
To-morrow I shall write to my 
cousin, and tell him how much I 
like you.’ 

‘I hope you won’t write quite 
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so soon as that,’ said Margaret 
uneasily. 

‘Why? 

‘ Perhaps—perhaps you will not 
care for me so much when you 
know more of me.’ 

‘I have no fear of that,’ replied 
Albina with spirit; ‘but if you 
really wish me not to say all I think 
of you so soon, I will wait; but 
Marcus will be most anxious to 
know. There’s the dinner - bell. 
We shall dine by ourselves ; that 
will be pleasant, won’t it? Did 
you ever taste champagne? No! 
Then you shall to-day.’ 

Margaret had never tasted cham- 
pagne, nor had she seen a dinner- 
table arranged as the dinner-table 
at Pembridge-square, with masses 
of fragrant flowers in silver stands, 
coloured glasses, gilded plates, 
crystal vases, dish succeeding dish, 
and every dish a delicacy hitherto 
unknown to her, with noiselessly 
gliding servants, who spoke to her 
with the utmost deference as from 
time to time they handed her the 
various courses of the dinner. 

She occasionally felt very awk- 
ward and out of her place, but 
she had much self-possession. This 
enabled her to reveal little of her 
nervousness, and by degrees this 
nervousness even disappeared. 

‘Do you think you will be happy 
with me?’ asked Albina, when the 
dinner was over and they were 
alone. 

‘I am sure I shall be,’ replied 
Margaret, with great feeling. 

‘And now we will go into the 
drawing-room, and you shall sing 
—that is, if you are not too tired. 
I long to hear your voice.’ 


* My dear Marcus,’ wrote Albina 
a few days afterwards to her cousin, 
‘I am delighted with your choice, 
and after this shall never speak 
against Puritans and Dissenters 
again. Margaret is very sweet; I 
quite love her like a sister. I can- 


not say more, can I? Of course 
you will be delighted to know that 
she is very fond of you. I made 
her confess ; she confessed almost 
trembling. She is almost afraid 
of being in love, I fancy. That is 
not the case of most girls, as I 
daresay you know very well, Mar- 
cus. In this case, it is because 
of your many naughtinesses; and 
you have been naughty, haven't 
you? She hopes you will improve, 
and I am sure prays for you by the 
hour together. So, whilst I am 
expecting to make her a sinner, 
or something of one (O Marcus }), 
she is trying hard to make you a 
saint. I really haven’t the heart 
to engraft my worldly notions upon 
her, and am certain I should fail dis- 
mally ; so I am only attempting to 
undermine a few really absurd pre- 
judices, which rather disfigure than 
adorn her real goodness of heart. 
I shall succeed, Marcus, rely upon 
my word for it. She is not half so 
awkward as I expected to find her, 
and is quickly losing her little 
gaucheries. I hope my training will 
prove a success. What does Ka- 
tharine say? Horrid things of me, 
ofcourse. She has written me two 
or three savage letters about Mar- 
garet. I hope this report will satisfy 
you. But it does seem odd that you, 
of all persons in the world, Marcus, 
should have fallen in love with 
such a girl as Margaret Luxton.’ 

For the first few days of Mar- 
garet Luxton’s visit Albina North- 
brooke was in excellent spirits; the 
novelty of her friend’s position 
pleased her; but at the end ofa 
week her spirits rapidly flagged. 

It was not that she was tired of 
Margaret’s society, nor was she less 
kind and considerate to her friend. 
Albina was often troubled now, 
and her trouble was traceable to 
one source. How far was the fu- 
ture likely to work for her interests 
with Lewis Harding? It did not 
escape the observation of Mar- 











garet that Albina was anxious and 
thoughtful. Now nothing enlisted 
Margaret’s sympathies so keenly 
as the trouble of another. Dis- 
cerning this, she at once became 
eager to afford relief where re- 
lief was possible. Not a little of 
the good repute and warm regard 
which were hers in the narrow 
limits of her religious life was the 
result of her constant and tender 
consideration for the wants of 
others, and the work which this 
prompted her to perform. 

Margaret became anxious to 
probe the source of.Albina’s un- 
happiness, and suggest the means 
of removing it, but was almost 
afraid to ask her, lest Albina might 
think her rude and intrusive. Mar- 
garet shrank from being so re- 
garded, having been always deli- 
cate in proffering her interest to 
those in her own station of life. 
Day after day passed by, and never 
a day passed without Albina’s 
showing that she was restless and 
troubled in mind. 

‘What is it, Margaret?’ asked 
Albina, observing that Miss Luxton 
was looking at her with a good deal 
of care. 

‘I thought you were unhappy.’ 
And Margaret was almost afraid to 
say more. 

Albina sighed. 

‘Perhaps I am. I fear I have 
been a dull companion for you the 
last few days. If Marcus knows 
it he will scold me when he comes 
to-day. I must try for the future 
to be a little more cheerful. What 
o'clock is it? Three. Ah, Marcus 
won’t be here yet.’ 

And once more Albina became 
silent, thinking of Lewis Harding. 
She would have liked to confess to 
Margaret that strange story, always 
of course excepting the deceit she 
had practised on her uncle, and of 
which she believed no one knew 
anything but herself. Mrs. Chesley 
never referred to the subject of 
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Lewis Harding now, and Albina 
supposed that she ceased to attach 
any importance to it. Albina little 
surmised that Mrs. Chesley knew 
everything. If Albina could only 
have opened her mind more fully 
to Margaret ! Even if she confessed 
her love for Lewis Harding, the 
one dread fact of the deceit prac- 
tised on her uncle, which had placed 
such power in the hands of Sir John 
Vine over Norah Lane, must be 
kept back. 

*Do I look very unhappy?’ she 
asked of Margaret. 

* You look troubled.’ 

* But do I look so always? My 
spirits are good sometimes, I fancy. 
They were the day you came, and 
for some days afterwards. It is 
only when I think—’ She stopped. 
The next minute she was sitting at 
the piano playing. But she gave 
up, and rose quickly from her 
seat. ‘Itisno use. I will open 
my mind to you, Margaret,’ she 
continued after a pause. ‘I am 
not happy, and I am very foolish. 
What will you say when I tell you 
why I am so foolish? I hope you 
will pity me—say you will pity me, 
Margaret. I love one who, very 
likely, will never care anything for 
me. At present he is half engaged 
to a young lady who was my un- 
cle’s ward. Perhaps you have seen 
her at Bexton ; her name is Norah 
Lane ; his is Lewis Harding. He 
doesn’t know that I love him, per- 
haps never will; and yet he will 
owe it to me if he makes his for- 
tune, as he is likely to do. You 
must not think that I grudge what 
I have done for Lewis Harding, 
Margaret ; I am proud of it. He 
is an inventor, and was poor until, 
unknown to him, I advanced money 
to carry out an invention of his, 
which is now being done. I did 
it because I love him. Now you 
know why I am so often preoccu- 
pied and unhappy.’ 

During the last few moments 
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two persons, unseen by each other, 
and unseen by Albina and Mar- 
garet, had entered the room quite 
noiselessly. 

One was Mrs. Chesley, who had 
come through the conservatory 
from the garden. 

The other was Marcus Boro- 
daile, who, though expected, had 
preferred to make his appearance 
unannounced. 

Mrs. Chesley raised her hands 
in wonder at Albina’s confession 
regarding the money with which 
she had assisted Lewis Harding. 

Sir Marcus Borodaile until this 
moment had not suspected his 
cousin’s motive in lending such 
generous help to Lewis Harding, 
and was as surprised as Mrs. 
Chesley. 

‘What do you think of me, Mar- 
garet?’ cried Albina. 

‘I think—here is Sir Marcus,’ 
said Miss Luxton. 

Albina turned quickly as he ad- 
vanced to her side. As well as he 
was able Marcus disguised his un- 
bounded surprise at her disclosure, 
chuckling with huge delight, and 
half resolving to write and tell 
Lewis at once; and then offered 
his hand to Margaret and his 
cousin, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
SIR JOHN CRIES, ‘10 TRIUMPHE !’ 


Tue last time Sir Marcus Boro- 
daile had been in town he spent 
a good deal of it in the pursuit of 
pleasure, which did him no good, 
and cost him a great deal of money. 
It was very different with him on 
his present visit. He seemed never 
happy save when he was with Mar- 
garet. Margaret had effectually 
tamed him—for a period, at least. 
The friends of Sir Marcus had, 
however, no fear that the wild ba- 
ronet’s taming would be perpetual ; 


Sir Marcus was too hot-blooded to 
be quiet long. He was rallied a 
good deal upon his infatuation, but 
bore it very well. It was so per- 
fectly in keeping with his eccentric 
character that he should have fallen 
in love with a person who was not 
only not a lady by birth, but was 
known as a ‘religious light’ in an 
obscure village sect. This last 
eccentricity was in every way con- 
sonant with his other wild and head- 
long proceedings. There were 
plenty who called him a great fool, 
but there were some who thought 
that this last step might be the 
wisest and most beneficial of any 
he had yet taken. 

Now although Margaret was not 
born a lady, she had all the in- 
stincts ofa lady. The very earnest- 
ness of her life became of service 
to her, in rendering her compre- 
hension of her new position and 
its duties a matter of not very diffi- 
cult acquirement. Her life had 
been narrow, but its deepest depths 
had been stirred. To Margaret it 
had been no mere ripple on the 
waters, no surface agitation, the 
fleeting movement of a moment ; 
nor had it been even a summer 
storm, which is aroused and sinks 
again to silence with the passing 
ofa thunder cloud. Margaret Lux- 
ton had felt herself moved by the 
strongest of all the interests that 
can stira soul, This thorough dis- 
cipline prepared her far more than 
she supposed for her new duties 
and new exigences. She might at 
times outwardly tremble, but within, 
her heart, despite her fears, was 
strong. 

Albina soon saw that Margaret 
was not to be educated into world- 
liness, and told her cousin that he 
must not hope for such a change. 
But Marcus flattered himself that 
much of the nonsense Albina was 
to root out would disappear in time. 
When Sir Marcus returned to the 
country he was well satisfied with 
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the progress made by Margaret 
under his cousin’s tuition. 

He was also satisfied upon an- 
other point. 

‘Well, Margaret, I am going to- 
day. I hope all uncertainty is at 
an end, and that you can really 
say you will marry me. You love 
me, Margaret, don’t you ?’ 

‘Yes, I love you,’ she answered. 

‘Then of course you will marry 
me,’ Marcus cried impulsively. 

*I am only afraid—’ 

‘ Afraid of what ?’ 

‘That you may not find me a 
companion fit for you, and that then 
you will tire ofme. It would be so 
natural—nothing more so. Then,’ 
hesitating, ‘how terrible marriage 
would be !’ 

‘I shall never tire of you. How 
often must I say so! Is that all 
your reason for withholding a full 
consent to my wishes ?” 

‘ All now.’ 

’ ©*Then you had other reasons 
once ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘Religious reasons, of course,’ 
said Marcus, rather awkwardly. 

‘ Yes,’answered Margaret slowly. 

‘But you don’t think them so 
weighty as they were?’ Marcus 
found this ticklish ground. 

Margaret did not answer at once. 
She could not honestly say they 
were so weighty as they had once 
been. Grave questions and anxie- 
ties had vanished—for a time at 
least. Might they not return? Or 
had she so yielded to her love for 
Marcus that they would never press 
upon her again? 

‘I hope I am not wrong in say- 
ing that I do not feel their import- 
ance as I once felt it. I hope I 
have not wilfully blinded my eyes 
to what was heavenly guidance, 
and that I have deliberately chosen 
a path to destruction. Oh, I hope 
not, I pray not? 

Margaret seemed to be speaking 
in a voice of suppressed passion, 


more to herself than Marcus. Her 
eyes were bent downwards. They 
remained so for some seconds after 
she had been speaking. Her deep 
earnestness impressed Marcus, and 
even he was silent for a while. 

‘I hope not, too, Margaret—I 
hope not, too! he cried at last, 
very fervently. 

Then she raised her eyes to his. 

‘If I have delayed saying all you 
wish of late, it has been, as I have 
said, for your sake. I should be 
sorry that you should repent of 
having married me, and be un- 
happy in consequence.’ 

‘Repent! I shall never repent 
of marrying you. You don’t know 
me, Margaret. Margaret, do not 
fear this! Be happy, and make 
me happy. You see how fond 
Albina is of you. She is and will 
be your friend always. All the 
friends I care for will come to love 
you in time ; even that awful bigot 
Katharine. Have no fear on this 
score, or on that of my happiness !” 

‘I will try then to have no fear, 
dear Marcus,’ she said, and smiled. 

So Sir Marcus got his victory, 
and was elated. 

Leaving the house after his fare- 
well of Margaret, he encountered 
Sir John Vine. 

‘Sir John ! 

‘Ah, Marcus! Ofcourse I must 
congratulate you ? 

‘You can do as you like about 
that. And when must I congratu- 
late you? was Sir Marcus Boro- 
daile’s sarcastic response, as he 
jumped into his hansom, and was 
driven off. 

‘Sooner than you expect, per- 
haps,’ thought Sir John, making 
his way to the drawing-room. 

He had previously written to 
Albina, his letter referring to the 
investment of her twenty thousand 
pounds in a safe mortgage. That 
she had already invested it in Lewis 
Harding’s invention was of course 
unknown to her wily trustee. 
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‘I hear our wild friend is quite 
tamed,’ said Sir John, as he seated 
himself near Miss Northbrooke, and 
brought out a letter. 

‘I don’t know what you mean, 
Sir John. Marcus is my cousin, 
and I never like to hear him spoken 
against.’ 

‘My dear Albina, I am _ not 
speaking against him. I sincerely 
wish well to your cousin.’ 

‘But I suppose you are one of 
those who think he is very foolish 
in wishing to marry Miss Luxton ?” 

‘Oh, dear me, no,’ answered Sir 
John, slightly shrugging his shoul- 
ders; ‘I have just congratulated 
him. But his sister is very much 
annoyed.’ 

‘Of course; and I suppose she 
is with me for entertaining Miss 
Luxton. Katharine wrote to me 
strongly on the subject.’ 

‘ Katharine Erskinealways speaks 
her mind ; and I don’t wonder that 
she is annoyed at her brother’s con- 
duct. But,’ said Sir John, ‘ we will 
leave this subject, wishing the lovers 
well, of course. You received my 
letter?” 

‘Yes,’ answered Albina, rather 
awkwardly. 

‘My friend wants about twenty 
thousand pounds, and offers excel- 
lent security—high-class freehold 
land. There is no better security 
in the world. I thought your 
twenty thousand pounds might with 
advantage be lent to him.’ Sir 
John always spoke of money with 
peculiar unction. 

Albina said nothing; but she 
almost turned cold with apprehen- 
sion, 

‘Have you any objection, Al- 
bina? Here’s my friend's letter. 
I'll read you what he says.’ And 
then Sir John read a letter, giving 
a description of the security, its 
valuation by a competent valuer, 
and other attendant matters. 

‘I don’t wish you to be kept in 
the dark upon anything,’ said Sir 
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John. ‘ Business is business. What 
have you to say?’ 

‘I don’t think T shall have any- 
thing to do with it,’ answered 
Albina, dreading lest she should 
be called upon to explain more. 

‘I would not press you if I were 
not satisfied as to the security.’ 

‘I don’t care to be bothered 
by it.’ 

* Bothered, my dear Albina! You 
won't be troubled atall. You have 
only to write a cheque for the 
amount, and the securities will be 
placed in the hands of your so- 
licitor, Mr. Pontifex. You will 
receive four and a half per cent; 
that is better than the Funds.’ 

‘I don’t know anything about 
your friend,’ said Albina irritably, 
‘although I daresay his security 
is good.’ 

‘You must invest your money 
somewhere. Twenty thousand 
pounds is a large sum to lie at 
a bank. Of course, if you have 
thought of any other investment, 
say so.’ 

There was a dead silence. 

‘I have thought of another,’ an- 
swered Albin. reluctantly. 

‘Whatis it?” demanded Sir John 
quickly. 

‘Did not my uncle give me en- 
tire control over that part of my 
property ?’ asked Albina. without 
answering Sir John Vine’s eager 
question. 

*Of course; but in his will he 
expressed a hope that you would 
consult mein your financial arrange- 
ments. I hope you will do so, for 
your own sake.’ 

Sir John was getting slightly 
alarmed. 

‘What is the investment you 
have thought ot?’ he asked again, 
with growing interest. 

‘It was not land,’ replied Al- 
bina; ‘ but I have no doubt about 


its value. In short, the matter is 
settled.’ 
‘Do you mean to say that you 
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have already disposed of your 
money?’ cried Sir John, suddenly 
jumping up from his chair. 

It was unnecessary for Albina to 
say ‘Yes.’ The expression of her 
face sufficed for an answer. The 
next moment, Margaret entered the 
room. Albina eagerly welcomed 
the diversion thus provoked. 

‘Is my cousin gone?’ she said 
hurriedly. ‘Yes. You have seen 
Sir John Vine, I daresay, Mar- 
garet? And Sir John knows you, 
of course.’ To Margaret she whis- 
pered, ‘Stay with me!’ 

Margaret and Sir John bowed, 
Sir John remembering that the sect 
to which Margaret belonged had 
called him a ‘ priest of Baal.’ His 
clerical reputation was, however, a 
matter of little concern at the pre- 
sent moment. His anxiety as a 
man of business was paramount. 
* What the devil has she done with 
her money? the Rev. Sir John 
would have said, had he been by 
himself. It was impossible for him 
not to detect Albina’s reluctance in 
speaking of this investment. ‘This 
made him the more anxious toknow 
how she had disposed of her money. 
Margaret did not leave the room. 
Sir John walked about in a fidgety 
manner. ‘The cause of Margaret’s 
stay was obvious to him. Suddenly 
he caught sight of the round face 
and figure of Mrs. Chesley in the 
garden. Perhaps he thought she 
knew something of Albina’s pro- 
ceedings. With a view to ascertain 
whether she did, he stepped out 
and joined her. 

‘I haven't the slightest doubt in 
the world as to what she has done 
with her money,’ said Mrs, Chesley, 
in answer to his first question, put- 
ting which Sir John assured her that 
she might regard any admission as 
confidential. ‘I accidentally heard 
her make an admission to Miss 
Luxton—an astonishing admission 
—which I have hitherto mentioned 
to no one, and which I should only 
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mention to you as one of her 
uncle’s executors. Albina has ad- 
vanced her money to assist the 
invention of Mr. Lewis Harding ” 

‘Good heavens! Is it possible ” 

‘It is, Sir John.’ 

‘Was this done at Mr. Harding’s 
request ?” 

‘From her remarks I gathered 
that he knows nothing of the 
circumstance at present.’ 

‘Knows nothing!’ cried Sir 
John, in a puzzled voice. ‘It is 
incredible !’ 

*I can only say, Sir John, that 
her words led me to infer that he 
was not yet informed of what Miss 
Northbrooke had done for him.’ 

‘You amaze me! Well, it is 
certain that her money will be lost.’ 

‘Lost, Sir John ?’ 

‘Unquestionably. On excellent 
authority, I learn that Mr. Harding’s 
invention is destined to failure.’ 

‘That is very shocking.’ 

‘Shocking indeed,’ echoed Sir 
John, who, however, had his private 
reasons for being gratified that mis- 
fortune would attend Lewis Hard- 
ing’s scheme. 

‘ But what on earth induced her,’ 
he continued eagerly, ‘to advance 
this money without letting Mr. 
Harding know what she was doing?” 

Mrs. Chesley reflected a while. 
It was only from a sense of duty 
upon being asked by Sir John 
whether she knew anything of 
Albina’s monetary proceedings that 
she admitted the story of which 
accident had put her in possession. 
She had no intention of informing 
Sir John of the motives which had 
led to this proceeding. This would 
probably lead to consequences 
which, traced to her information, 
might fatally alienate Albina from 
her, and end in her own dismissal. 

‘Sir John,’ she said at last with 
much earnestness, ‘I must request 
that you will not say anything that 
has come or may come from my 
lips—’ 
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‘My dear madam,’ answered Sir 
John, who saw her position and 
the hesitation she had in opening 
her mind farther, ‘you may be 
assured that I shall not violate 
your confidence. I am too much 
of a man of the world to do that. 
I shall regard everything you may 
say to me as sacred.’ 

Then Mrs. Chesley, with some 
show of reluctance, slowly revealed 
the whole story of Albina’s love for 
Lewis Harding ; Sir John listening 
thereto with a very smiling face. 
He rubbed his hands gently at the 
conclusion. 

‘Poor girl, I am extremely sorry 
for her,’ commented Mrs. Chesley 
at the end of her singular revela- 
tion. 

‘She has certainly shown her 
regard in a remarkably effective 
fashion,’ said Sir John, rejoicing 
that the story seemed to favour his 
chances with Norah Lane. ‘ No- 
thing of this will pass my lips to Miss 
Northbrooke, Mrs. Chesley. In- 
deed, now I know what has become 
of her money—for, coupling what 
you have said with her manner to 
me to-day when I was speaking to 
her about a profitable investment, 
I have no doubt in the world that 
Mr. Harding is receiving the bene- 
fit of her absurd generosity—I shall 
say nothing more to her on the 
subject. I am much obliged to you 
for your information.’ 

‘I beseech you, Sir John, to con- 
sider me, and in your future course 
make no reference to my name.’ 

‘I beg to repeat my assurance, 
Mrs. Chesley,’ said Sir John Vine, 
with the utmost politeness, ‘ that I 
will in no wise compromise you 
with Miss Northbrooke.’ 

‘And do you really think this 
money will be lost?’ asked Mrs. 
Chesley anxiously. 

‘I do,’ was Sir John’s response. 
‘What a mad girl to do this,’ he 
continued, ‘without taking advice! 
And yet love will make all persons 
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do strange things,’ he reflected, 
blushing almost at the follies to 
which love had made even him de- 
scend. ‘It is really grievous, Mrs. 
Chesley! Then this interesting 
confession was made to Miss Lux- 
ton with the hope, I presume, of 
Miss Luxton conveying the intelli- 
gence to Mr. Harding at the proper 
time. Dear me, dear me!’ 

Nothing further was said to Al- 
bina by the Rev. Sir John Vine 
about her money. 

The story of course he purposed 
to relate to Norah, without giving 
her the name of his informant. 
When he returned to the country 
he did so. Norah heard it, for 
many causes, with infinite pain. 
Now Sir John asked himself whe- 
ther he would assist his cause by 
hinting that Lewis Harding would 
sell himself to Albina for the assist- 
ance she had given him. Such a 
course would be scarcely politic. 
Norah would not believe him. 
Norah, too, might easily ascertain 
that Lewis Harding knew nothing 
yet of what Albina had done for 
him. The lie was therefore unne- 
cessary; and the Rev. Sir John 
Vine’s experience had taught him 
the expedience of never telling an 
unnecessary lie. 

This intelligence was indeed a 
great trouble to Norah. Albina 
her rival! She had loved Albina 
sincerely ; and that Albina should 
love the man to whom she regarded 
herself, in spite of all that Lewis 
could say to her, irrevocably en- 
gaged, was a source of pain which 
she had never known before. No- 
rah was notjealous. Her anguish 
seemed even more terrible than 
jealousy. Sir John Vine thought he 
might interpret her troublesas a sign 
favourable to the triumph of his 
cause. Sir John knew the money 
would be lost. This disaster would 
seriously tell against Lewis Hard- 
ing’s reputation. When he had 
once told Norah the story, he made 
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no further reference to it. The seed 
was sown ; fruit would show itself 
in time. 

The loss of money was always a 
grievous thing to Sir John Vine. 
Though in no wise a generous man, 
he did not care to hear that others 
werelosers. And thata young lady,a 
portion of whose property was vested 
in his hands as trustee, should lose 
so large a sum as nearly twenty 
thousand pounds, was a very grave 
matter indeed. Sir John could only 
reconcile the prospective knowledge 
of this loss to his mind by the re- 
flection that his rival was the man 
who would be the cause of the dis- 
aster, and that his name was there- 
fore destined to well-merited oblo- 
quy, which must affect him in the 
eyes of the lady whom both de- 
sired. 

In such a case, then, the Rev. 
Sir John Vine might be permitted 
to cry, ‘Jo triumphe! 


CHAPTER XxX. 
LEWIS HARDING'S TROUBLE. 


In the mean time great progress 
was being made with Lewis Hard- 
ing’s invention. In less than a 
month its success or the contrary 
would be an established fact. Alas 
that it should be so; but the latter 
fate was being prophesied for it by 
many tongues. The requirements, 
however, of this story do not render 
necessary any specific explanation 
of this matter. In spite of dis- 
heartening opinions, Lewis tried 
to keep heart; but he was not 
free from constant anxieties. As 
day by day went by his anxieties 
became more grave; and he was 
assured that the failure—if failure 
should come—would result from 
the immaturity of his plans, and 
that a contrary issue might have 
been anticipated if Harding had 
been more patient. This of course 
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brought to mind what kind Mr. 
Northbrooke had endeavoured to 
impress upon him. It would be 
grievous indeed if failure were to 
meet him: grievous to him, and 
especially grievous to Mr. Craikie, 
who had advanced so large a sum 
of money. 

Harding was not a little aston- 
ished that Mr. Craikie should hear 
of the prospective loss of his money 
in so calm a fashion. 

Two or three weeks before Lewis 
was destined to know whether he 
might rank himself with the most 
successful inventors of the age, and 
achieve a fortune at a bound, or 
whether he should be—that most 
terrible of things in the eye of an 
aspiring ambitious man—a failure, 
he resolved to pay Norah a flying 
visit. His friend Sir Marcus Boro- 
daile was not in the country. Lewis 
therefore determined to return on 
the same day. 

As he was approaching the Rev. 
Sir John Vine’s house, he encoun- 
tered the divine and Norah on 
horseback. He remembered that 
Norah had spoken of the present 
Sir John had made her ; and now, see- 
ing herriding this present ofherkind 
guardian, he felt excessively savage. 

*Ah, Mr. Harding,’ cried Sir John, 
with beaming face, ‘ Miss Lane and 
I have been for a ride; and I hope,’ 
turning to Norah, ‘that she has en- 
joyed it as much as myself.’ 

‘I did not expect to see you, 
Lewis,’ said Norah, as she held out 
her hand to Lewis, with an anxious 
look in her eyes. 

‘I shall not stay long,’ replied 
Lewis ; and it struck Norah that he 
spoke rather brusquely. 

‘Glorious weather, Mr. Harding,’ 
said Sir John, who saw at a glance 
that Lewis was not at ease, and was 
consequently gratified. 

‘Pray do not let me detain you,’ 
remarked Lewis. ‘I am on foot: 


you will find it tiresome to keep 
pace with me.’ 
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‘Very well. You will not be 
many minutes behind us. And if 
Miss Lane is home first, she will be 
ready to receive you.’ 

With this Sir John started into a 
canter. Norah gave a glance at 
Lewis, and followed her companion 
very reluctantly. 

Was Sir John, thought Lewis, 
in the detestable slang of the day, 
making good his running with 
Norah Lane? Harding had many 
anxieties on his mind; here was 
another, that perhaps his rival, Sir 
John Vine, was stealing his way 
into Norah Lane’s heart! The fear, 
slight though it was, had entered his 
mind; and such apprehensions, 
when they once effect a lodgment 
in a mind already troubled and 
heavy, are not easily removed. 

It was an unlucky encounter. 
Sir John radiant, Norah on horse- 
back—the horse, too, a gift from 
Sir John! 

‘I was so anxious to see you, 
Norah,’ said Lewis to her when 
they met in the drawing-room, ‘that 
though perhaps it may be wrong, I 
could not keep away from you any 
longer. I shall return, as I said, 
to town again to-night.’ 

‘To-night! Are you not staying 
with your friend Sir Marcus ?” 

‘No; heis not at home. I ex- 
pect he is often in London now, 
because of Miss Luxton, who is still 
staying with Miss Northbrooke.’ 

‘I suppose you have been a good 
deal engaged,’ said Norah, ina voice 
which Lewis thought was a little 
cold. 

* Yes; I shall soon know my fate.’ 

‘ How earnestly I hope you may 
be successful !’ exclaimed Norah. 

‘It is said that I shall not be.’ 

* But that is impossible.’ 

‘ At any rate I shall know before 
I see you again. I am very anxious 
at times.’ 

‘1 am sure you must be.’ 

It might be that Lewis was de- 
ceived, but he fancied that Norah’s 
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manner was colder to him than 
usual. Sir John Vine’s triumphant 
glance had given rise to much dis- 
comfort ; and now, to increase this 
discomfort, there was something in 
Norah’s conduct to-day which was 
strange to him. His anxiety re- 
garding the hopes which centred 
about the success of his invention 
had unsteadied his mind, and made 
it ripe for the receipt of wrong im- 
pressions; and Lewis rushed to the 
hasty conclusion, as he was so 
often given to do, that there must 
be some cause for Norah's altered 
demeanour. 

He was certainly right in observ- 
ing something in her conduct with 
him which he had not witnessed be- 
fore. But the cause of it, as we well 
know, was not to be sought in the 
quarter where he had determined 
it. Norah, poor girl, still loved him 
very dearly. Sir John had made 
no impression whatever upon her 
faithful heart. But she had been 
sorely troubled by what Sir John 
had told her regarding the large as- 
sistance which Lewis had received 
from Albina, and particularly by 
the reasons which had led to Al- 
bina’s generosity. Although Lewis 
might not know of the circumstance 
at present, he would know of it one 
day. Norah was timid. She loved 
Albina, and she had in her con- 
sternation once almost asked her- 
self whether it would not be well 
if Lewis were to marry Albina. She 
could not, however, find it in her 
power to give an answer which 
should suggest the propriety of 
withdrawing from the position in 
which she herself stood towards 
Lewis. But in thinking over this 
terrible subject, she believed that 
she might in the end even come to 
answer it in a way which must make 
her ready to consider the expedi- 
ence of sacrificing herself. This 
made her constrained in her man- 
ner with Lewis. In this way it 
came to pass that his suspicions, 
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first foolishly aroused by the con- 
duct of Sir John Vine, were inten- 
sified during his interview with 
Norah. At other times Lewis 
would have been more patient in 
forming his conclusions, rapidly as 
he was generally accustomed to 
form them. But as he had so con- 
stantly asserted that Norah was not 
to regard herself as engaged to him, 
was it not perhaps reasonable that 
she should at last take him more 
than at his word? Sir John Vine 
was always on the ground. It was 
undeniable that many women pro- 
nounced him a fascinating man. 
He saw Norah daily. His regard 
for her was notorious. And thus— 
and thus it happened that anxious 
Lewis prepared the way for making 
a fool of himself. 

‘I don’t think you seem very 
glad to see me, Norah,’ said Lewis 
impatiently. 

‘Indeed I am, Lewis,’ answered 
Norah. ‘I am always glad to see 
you.’ 

‘You appear cold.’ 

*Cold?’ answered Norah, in 2 
troubled voice. 

* Very cold.’ 

Norah was silent. 

* You don’t deny it.’ 

‘Indeed I do,’ she answered, 
still speaking in the same voice. 

‘ By the way, does Sir John Vine 
ever mention me ?” 

‘Not often, Lewis.’ 

‘ Has he done so lately ? 

Norah hesitated, remembering 
all that Sir John had said about 
Albina and Norah. ‘ He spoke of 
you some little while ago.’ 

* May I ask what he said?’ 

‘Oh, it was nothing—nothing,’ 
replied Norah hastily. 

‘I know he hates me; but that 
is natural enough; for he loves 
you.’ 

Norah turned pale. 

‘ He loves you still ; does he not, 
Norah ?” 

*I think so, Lewis.’ 
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‘ And you are not so indifferent 
to him as you once were?” 

‘ Lewis !’ 

‘He seemed so triumphant this 
morning. And of course you know 
what I fancied.’ 

‘You were very foolish, Lewis,’ 
said Norah sadly. 

‘Foolish! nonsense! He sees 
you more frequently than I do. 
He is rich,and isa somebody. Iam 
notrich. Perhaps I never shall be. 
And you were quite right to con- 
sider yourself free—free to accept 
the addresses of any one. How can 
I blame you, Norah?’ 

This was too much. Norah’s 
troubles and perplexities were 
heavier than she could bear. She 
had never heard Lewis speak in 
such a tone. He was so unlike 
himself. She burst into tears. 

Lewis felt. very awkward, very 
wretched. He scarcely knew what 
to say to her. He had not seen 
Norah in tears before. They were 
therefore exquisitely painful to him. 
Nevertheless, he felt that he had no 
words which could fittingly soothe 
them. ‘O Norah, I am very sorry 
if I have pained you,’ he said at last. 

‘ Have you seen Albina lately ” 
asked Norah, when she had mas- 
tered her tears. 

‘I saw her by accident only a few 
days ago,’ answered Lewis unsus- 
piciously. ‘ Miss Luxton was with 
her.’ 

‘Albina is very much interested in 
your invention, Lewis, is she not?’ 
asked Norah, after another pause. 

‘Yes; and is very encouraging. 
She rarely meets me without in- 
quiring most kindly about its pro- 
gress. Whenever I have been low- 
spirited and repeated the evil pro- 
phecies of others, she has done her 
best to put me in good spirits. 
Albina Northbrooke is a charming 
girl.’ 

‘She is,’ replied Norah, feeling, 
however, very sick at heart. 

‘Why were you so pained by 
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what I said to you a few minutes 
ago?’ asked Lewis kindly. 

‘I was pained by many things. 
Let us say nothing more about it, 
Lewis.’ 

‘I wish you would tell me what 
had really pained you,’ urged Lewis, 
who was puzzled and suspicious. 

*I cannot!’ answered Norah. 
How, indeed, could she speak of all 
her thoughts about Albina? It was 
the misfortune of her reply, made 
so emphatically, thatitcaused Lewis 
perversely to cling to the doubts 
which Sir John Vine’s manner had 
first inspired. He remained with 
Norah some time longer ; but the 
constraint never left the conduct of 
either, and then they parted. 

Norah watched him walking 
down the garden, her heart heavier 
than ever. Tears came to her eyes 
again. She could net think that 
Lewis was becoming indifferent to 
her; but how was she to explain 
his conduct? Then she remem- 
bered what he had said to her about 
his invention. It was this which 
must have made him so unlike him- 
self. But even when she had par- 
tially satisfied herself by this expla- 
nation, Norah could not extricate 
herself from the many anxieties 
which had seized her since Sir John 
Vine had told her that strange story 
about Albina. 

‘Well, Mr. Harding,’ said Sir 
John, when he again met Lewis, 
walking rapidly away from the 
house, ‘and how is the invention 
thriving? Shall I soon have the 
pleasure of congratulating you on 
having accomplished something 
quite new, original, and jbrilliantly 
successful in modern science ?” 

‘It is impossible for me to say.’ 
And Lewis was hurrying on. 

‘I trust there is no truth in the 
rumour that—excuse me, Mr. Hard- 
ing—your supporters are scarcely 
SO sanguine as they were a little 
while since.’ 

Lewis’s face flushed up fiercely. 
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‘I trust so too! Good-day, Sir 
John.’ 

‘Good-day, Mr. Harding.’ And 
then they separated. 

And so the rumour had reached 
Sir John! It was very horrible. 
Lewis could submit to failure more 
easily than to the knowledge that 
this man was anticipating it. Sir 
John watched his exit from the 
grounds very calmly, puffing away 
at a cigarette. ‘That precipitate 
young gentleman is destined to 
make a mess of it,’ he said, blow- 
ing some smoke amongst his roses 
to kill the insects. 

Lewis Harding, heavy at heart 
and troubled in mind, had not left 
the grounds of Sir John Vine many 
minutes before he met Mrs. Er- 
skine and her husband. It was not 
often that they were seen walking 
together ; and to-day the event had 
only been brought about by acci- 
dent. Lewis, Mrs. Erskine had 
seen more than once with her bro- 
ther, and had heard of their friend- 
ship. 

‘Mr. Harding,’ she said, advanc- 
ing towards him, ‘I am very anxious 
to speak to you about my brother, 
Sir Marcus Borodaile, and to ask 
you to render me a service which 
I think you can well do. I be- 
lieve you can influence my brother, 
who, as you must know, is very 
wild and foolish.’ 

‘Ido not know that I have any in- 
fluence over Sir Marcus Borodaile, 
Mrs. Erskine,’ Lewis said hastily. 

‘Indeed you have, Mr. Harding. 
I have heard him say that he 
esteems you highly. Now I want 
you to persuade him to break off 
his preposterous engagement to 
Miss Luxton.’ 

‘You are asking me an impossi- 
bility,’ replied Lewis quickly, his 
own annoyances not admitting of 
his listening patiently to the vexa- 
tions of others. 

‘An impossibility, Mr. Hard- 


ing !’ 











‘I cannot presume to interfere 
with Sir Marcus Borodaile; and 
in this matter of his engagement 
with Miss Luxton I would not 
meddle for the world.’ 

‘Mr. Harding, can you say that 
you think it wise of him to marry 
a girl in her position ? 

* You have really no right to ask 
me such a question, Mrs. Erskine.’ 

‘I have a right. You wish him 
well ? 

*I do, sincerely.’ 

‘Then you must be anxious for 
him not to contract such a mar- 
riage.’ 

‘ Again I say I could not inter- 
fere in such a matter.’ 

‘Would you not do so for me, 
his sister ?” 

‘Certainly not, Mrs. Erskine,’ 
was Lewis’s prompt answer. 

Mr. Erskine, who had hitherto 
made no sign, now burst into an 
ugly laugh. 

‘Theodore !’ cried his wife. 

‘Why should Mr. Harding bother 
himself about your brother ?’ asked 
Theodore. ‘Unpleasant as the 
marriage is to me, I could not 
think of asking Mr. Harding to get 
himself into hot water about it. 
You are quite right, Mr. Harding.’ 

‘This marriage does not repre- 
sent to you all that it does to me,’ 
said Katharine Erskine, turning to 
her husband. ‘ Degrading as it is 
in a social point of view, it is worse 
in another. I hoped I should have 
found Mr. Harding willing at once 
to do me a service. I trust it is 
not even yet too late to persuade 
him to exercise his influence bene- 
ficially over my misguided brother. 
Mr. Harding, I make another appeal 
to you.’ 

‘Itis really quite useless.’ Lewis 
was not discourteous, but he was 
very outspoken. 

‘Mr. Harding knows what your 
brother is,’ said Theodore. ‘ Ha, 
ha! fancy Marcus listening to rea- 
son! He never did yet.’ 
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‘I think your brother is taking a 
course which will insure his happi- 
ness,’ said Lewis. 

‘ Happiness!’ cried Mrs. Erskine 
with contempt, her black eyes 
blazing with scorn. ‘ He will ruin 
himself socially; but that, as I 
before said, is not the only reason 
why I am anxious that he should 
not marry Miss Luxton. She be- 
longs to a religious sect I despise 
—an ignorant, benighted, foolish 
sect. Mr. Harding, I hope you 
will have regard to my opinions, 
and do your best to save me from 
knowing that Marcus has so lost 
all self-respect as to ally himself 
with a person like Miss Luxton.’ 

‘I am very sorry, Mrs. Erskine,’ 
replied Lewis, ‘that you so object 
to Miss Luxton.’ 

Mrs. Erskine was getting very 
angry. Useless as she had found 
it for her to protest against her 
brother’s marriage, she believed 
that Lewis Harding’s persuasion 
might have some influence over 
him. She believed so still ; and 
because he would not exercise it, 
she naturally became incensed 
against him. 

‘Do you absolutely refuse to 
speak to my brother on the sub- 
ject ?’ she asked. 

‘I do.’ 

‘There, Katharine, I hope you 
are satisfied !’ said Theodore. 

His wife bit herlip. ‘* Mr. Hard- 
ing, I can only say that you have 
offended me by your obstinacy. 
Marcus will disgrace himself in 
every way, and you will do nothing 
to prevent him. I trust you will 
never have cause to regret that 
you refused to do me a favour! 
Good-morning.’ 

Then the party separated. Lewis 
scarcely gave the matter another 
thought, but his refusal rankled in 
Mrs. Erskine’s heart. Katharine 
Erskine was one who could rarely 
forgive. Prejudice and bigotry were 
her chief causesfor hating Margaret 
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Luxton ; and because Lewis had 
chosen to disregard them, he had 
become one of the many persons 
against whom her wrath was di- 
rected. 

*You didn’t get much change 
out of him,’ said Theodore to his 
wife sneeringly. 

‘Mr. Harding shall have cause 
to remember it.’ 

‘ Why, what are you going to do, 
Katharine ?” 

She gave no answer. 

‘I don’t think you have much 
love for many people—’ 

* You, at any rate, need not re- 
proach me in that tone,’ said his 
wife. 

‘Ah, I know you are very fond 
of me; and I am much obliged to 
you for being so. I don’t blame 
Mr. Harding for not interfering, 
much as I dislike the marriage. 
You will be silly to worry yourself 
about him,’ added Theodore, as he 
noticed the working of his wife’s 
angry face. 

‘I hope I shall be able to show 
Mr. Harding how I appreciate his 
kindness,’ said Katharine bitterly. 

‘Don’t talk nonsense,’ observed 
her unsympathetic husband. 

‘I am not talking nonsense !” 
cried Katharine. ‘He might have 
influenced my mad brother. If 
possible he shall repent it ! 

And nursing her wrongs, she 
walked silently by the side of her 
husband until they came to the 
gateway leading to Sir John Vine’s 
demesne. 

Lewis little guessed what a bit- 
ter and formidable enemy he had 
made. 


And now Harding knew that his 
fate would soon be decided. The 
day following he went as usual to 
Blackwall. In less than three 


weeks’ time the worth of his in- 
vention would be tested. The 
evil prophets were still numerous. 
Lewis became feverishly anxious. 
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Some even of his most faithful sup- 
porters were beginning to be doubt- 
ful. Many openly expressed their 
astonishment that Mr. Craikie 
should not have withdrawn his as- 
sistance long since. But in spite 
of all critical forebodings, Mr. 
Craikie was always ready to sup- 
ply the necessary funds. It was 
universally admitted that Lewis 
Harding had met with extraordi- 
nary confidence, liberality, and 
support in him. 

This opinion in due course 
reached Albina’s ears. It was in- 
deed very pleasant for her to hear 
such an opinion, inasmuch as it 
reflected on herself. Lewis Hard- 
ing would owe fame and fortune to 
her! Her gift was proffered with 
an ungrudging heart. She would 
listen to no rumours of ill regarding 
the probable fate of his invention. 
In this she was quite unselfish. 
Not for a moment did Albina close 
her eyes to the chance of disaster, 
because this disaster would be a 
heavy financial loss to herself. 

Then came the day when the 
utility of this invention, which re- 
presented so much to Lewis Hard- 
ing—and possibly so much to Al- 
bina—was to be put to the test. 

The evil prophets were early 
promised justification of their opi- 
nions. As the day advanced mat- 
ters mended. But the result of the 
first trial was uncertainty. The 
worth of the invention hung in a 
balance. A second trial was ne- 
cessary—perhaps a third—before a 
satisfactory verdict could be given. 
Lewis did not return to town, but 
remained on board the vessel. 

The second trial was not more 
satisfactory than the first. The 
third effectually decided the matter. 
The weather suddenly became very 
stormy. In the third effort it was 
determined to run the vessel into 
some French port. But midway in 
the Channel the weather became 
so boisterous that the machinery 
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got out of order; and when at last 
the vessel reached Dieppe, the ca- 
tastrophe had happened which had 
all along been feared. That portion 
of it which Lewis Harding’s inven- 
tion especially affected was inter- 
nally a wreck. And Lewis knew 
that Mr. Craikie had lost an im- 
mense sum of money, and that his 
own ambitious hopes were fatally 
frustrated. 

In the evening of the next day, 
a sultry day in August, he returned 
to his chambers in London. Lewis 
felt that he was ruined ; and it was 
an especially bitter reflection when 
two or three even of those who had 
spoken ominously of his success 
from the beginning openly said 
that he might even have been ulti- 
mately successful had he not so 
prematurely engaged in the under- 
taking. It was vain to hope that 
he might ever have the chance again 
of meeting another Mr. Craikie. 
Thousands of pounds had been 
sacrificed through him. It was a 
terrible thought. 

Upon reaching his chambers, he 
sat for more than an hour staring 
idly from the window, thinking 
of his failure, and thinking of 
Norah. 

It was even a diversion to write 
to her, though his letter told her 
that it must now be all over be- 
tween them. Perhaps he might 
not have written so soon but for 
her manner when they were last 
together. At that time he had been 
unable to remove the impression 
made by it. Now, in his present 
trouble, his mind seemed too pros- 
trate to rise to the necessary effort. 
We know that he was grievously in 
the wrong. 


‘ Dear Norah,’ he wrote hastily, 
‘it must be all over between us 
now. What I had staked my hopes 
on has failed me; I have ruined 
myself, and I may have helped to 
ruin one who has so generously 
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helped me. I thought I saw a 
change in your conduct when I was 
last with you, to the cause of which 
I will not refer here. Forgive me, 
Norah, if I am wrong. If, how- 
ever, I am right, you will feel this 
letter less than you otherwise 
would: I cannot say much more. 
I fancy I have hardly realised my 
trouble yet; and I know I have 
not at all realised my loss of you. 
That will be bitter indeed.— Hoping 
that you may be always happy, be- 
lieve me affectionately yours, 
‘ Lewis HARDING.’ 


When he had written the letter, 
he walked into Fleet-street, and 
posted it. Though the evening was 
falling, it was still very sultry: he 
strolled slowly back in the heat to 
the Temple. Descending the steps 
of Garden-court, he heard a loud 
voice behind him calling him by 
name, then a rush of quick feet. 
The next moment his arm was 
seized vigorously by Marcus Boro- 
daile. 

‘Stop! By Jove, Lewis, what's 
amiss ?’ Marcus cried, as he noticed 
Harding’s miserable face. 

‘It isallup. I only arrived from 
Dieppe an hour and a half ago. 
When we put in there yesterday, 
we were almost a wreck.’ 

‘Wheugh ? whistled Marcus. 
‘ You don’t mean it !’ 

‘I do. At present I feel quite 
stunned. How it will be in a day 
or two with me, I don’t know.’ 

‘The deuce!’ exclaimed Marcus, 
suddenly thinking of his cousin’s 
money. ‘My dear fellow, how 
awfully sorry I am for you ? 

‘I believe it. I have ruined 
myself; but what will Craikie 
say ?” 

‘Craikie, eh? I say, Lewis—’ 
but Marcus hesitated, for the words 
had leaped to his tongue that it 
was Albina Northbrooke whowould 
be a loser, and not Mr. Craikie. 
‘Yes, Craikie; to be sure. Well, 
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I may as well out with the truth 
now, for it was partly my fault; 
and you are sure to know before 
long. Craikie is nobody, Lewis. 
It was not his money; not a shil- 
ling of it. The money was my 
cousin’s, Albina Northbrooke’s !’ 

‘What do you mean?’ cried 
Lewis, starting,and looking Marcus 
full in the face. 

‘It is the truth. There! I won- 
der whether I have done wrong in 
telling you. I wanted to assist you; 
but you know how hard up I am ; 
so I suggested to Albina that she 
should do so—she is such a jolly, 
generous girl. She consented in 
a minute. Only she did not wish 
you to know that she was doing 
so.” 

‘Her money will be lost, then,’ 
said Lewis in a low voice. 

‘I daresay she won't blame you 
much, Lewis; but it is a jolly lot 
to lose. What the deuce will Sir 
John Vine say ? 

‘Sir John Vine? cried Lewis, 
aghast. 

‘You know he is my uncle’s ex- 
ecutor. We must do our best to 
keep all the knowledge of it from 


him. He does not love you, 
does he?” 

‘I don’t know how I shall meet 
Miss Northbrooke,’ said Lewis. 
‘ What unparalleled generosity !’ 

‘Generosity !’ echoed Sir Marcus 
with a grin. ‘ You may well say that.’ 

‘ How can I tell her that all this 
money has been sacrificed ?’ cried 
Harding in a voice almost of de- 
spair. 

‘I say, Lewis, I have not told 
you everything yet. I was surprised 
that she should have been so ready 
to assist you, but found out the 
reason afterwards; first by acci- 
dent, and then more fully from 
Margaret. The fact of it is—hang 
it, 1 wonder if I shall do any mis- 
chief by letting the cat out of the 
bag !—the fact of it is, Lewis, my 
cousin Albina has fallen in love 
with you. What do you think of 
that? Now you know why she ad- 
vanced the tin! Jolly girl, isn’t 
she ?” 

What could Lewis Harding say 
to this indiscreet revelation? He 
answered not a word until he and 
his friend Sir Marcus Borodaile had 
reached his chambers. 


[To be continued. ] 
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SIXES. 


—_—@—— 


I'LL try and make a little song 
Of unrequited passion, 

And though in writing I am wrong, 
I’m surely in the fashion : 

My love was quite the pink of loves, 
And one of her sweet tricks is 

To wear such captivating gloves— 
Indisputable sixes. 


I recollect a month ago, 

A week, and then I knew her; 
Yes, thirty days have passed, I know, 
Yet somehow they seem fewer. 

But I digress: I recollect 
Last Friday three weeks clearly, 
’Neath wine and beauty’s joint effect 
I said I loved her dearly. 


And oh, that glove—that right-hand glove, 
Lay in my hand so nicely, 

Thought I—of course aside—‘ My love, 
Your hand is six precisely.’ 

And then I said the usual things 
‘About the heart’s devotion, 

And added, as the poet sings, 
Some reference to the ocean. 


Her pretty hand remained in mine, 
She said, ‘ Now really, Mr. ‘ 
The ‘Smith’ remained unsaid—in fine, 
I grieve to say I kissed her. 
I can’t say what she really thought, 
But somehow she looked frightened ; 
Alas, by sad experience taught, 
My mind is now enlightened. 
* * * * 





I’m writing at a country place, 
Fit only to write rhymes in, 
A hundred miles from her sweet face— 
Here, waiter, bring the Zimes in ! 
What’s this ? Oh, can it be! yes—no! 
How have my hopes miscarried ! 
It only was three weeks ago, 
And now—and now she’s married ! 


GORDON CAMPBELL. 























LEAVES ON LOUNGING. 


By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


-——_ @—— 


‘FlAner est une science, c'est la gastronomie de I'eeil.?’ BALZAC. 


‘ ERRER est humain, flaner est Pa- 
risien,’ says Victor Hugo in his 
Misérables ; and when he wrote that 
sentence (1859 or 1860) he was 
virtually correct. Even now, when 
we have adopted a great many con- 
tinental, and especially French, cus- 
toms, the Parisian lounger is still 
the most perfect in the art, or 
science, as Balzac chooses to call 
it. This is no doubt to be ascribed 
to the fact that the capital of France 
offers the greatest facilities for prac- 
tice. Even in its westward tho- 
roughfares, such as Regent-street 
and Piccadilly, London is more of 
a business than of a pleasure city, 
and the unceremonious jostling of 
those whose ‘ time is money’ must 
prove somewhat of an alloy to those 
who do not know what to do with 
theirs. But in this, as in a great 
many more things, we are making 
undoubted progress, and if the au- 
thorities would only set about adopt- 
ing the advice which Mr. Sala gave 
them some time ago with regard 
to the Thames Embankment, we 
should soon have a spot where the 
loungers could indulge to their 
hearts’ content, and where they 
could study to become so proficient 
as in time to beat their compeers 
across the Channel. At present, 
with the exception of the Row in 
Hyde Park, they have no decent 
place wherein to exercise them- 
selves. Regent-street, Piccadilly, 
and Pall Mall are all very well in 
their way, but somehow they do not 
exactly accord with the lounger’s 
beau idéal of a promenade. As for 


Bond:street, the beat of the bygone 
flineur of the eighteenth century, 
it does not do at all. The /roffoirs 
are too small, the thoroughfare it- 
selfis too narrow, and there are no 
étapes nor points of interest round 
which to congregate. Remains the 
Burlington Arcade, about which 
Brobdingnagian plate-basket I wish 
to say as little as possible. For 
reasons of my own, which I cannot 
very well throw to the winds of 
publicity, I will keep a dignified 
silence about the place until such 
time comes that I can spare a few 
days, when I will endeavour to start 
an association for providing this 
superterranean pneumatic tube with 
illuminated Scripture texts, to be 
hung on the walls between the shop- 
windows, said texts to comprise 
part of the Lord's Prayer: ‘ Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil.’ The association shall 
also post on each approach an 
elderly young lady provided with 
tracts, in order to counteract the 
charms of those perambulating si- 
rens inside, who beguile the unwary 
youth into providing them with 
bonnets at two pounds two shillings 
each, and gloves (four buttons) at 
three-and-sixpence the pair. So 
much has been done for the ple- 
beian street Arab, I do not see why 
something should not be attempted 
for the aristocratic fledgling. But 
enough of this digression. Revenons 
a nous moutons. 

‘To sum up, London has no 
promenade to lounge in. Regent- 
street is a fis-aller, Add to this 
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that the climate is decidedly unfa- 
vourable to sauntering and daw- 
dling, and it has been shown suf- 
ficiently that the London lounger 
labours under peculiar disadvan- 
tages. 

‘On nait flaneur, comme on nait 
rotisseur ou poéte; on ne le de- 
vient pas,’ says Sainte-Beuve. Nor 
is this all. It is not everywhere 
that one can become a lounger. 
A small country town, or even a 
large provincial one, is absolutely 
unfit to lounge in. Fancy any one 
sauntering along Market-street in 
Manchester, or along Lord-street 
in Liverpool. The very thought 
of it is sufficient to frighten one. 
In the country proper, as well as 
in the provincial centres, lounging 
is impossible, for want of the ne- 
cessary aliment. After having 
sauntered from the railway station 
to the bar-parlour of the hotel— 
which stands in lieu of the club— 
and from the bar-parlour to the 
High-street, the lounger perceives 
that his beat is extremely limited, 
and by dint of running in a circle he 
becomes like the trick-horse—very 
soon tired. This is not the case 
in capitals like London, Paris, 
Vienna, or even New York. Great 
cities only are able to offer those 
idlers a sufficiently attractive series 
of ever-varying distractions which 
cost nothing. Consequently the 
number of idlers and loungers in 
each of those towns is very great. 

Our business, however, lies chiefly 
with the London lounger. 

What constitutes the lounger? 
The answer can be given in very 
few words. A talent or aptitude 
for admiring everything. His is 
not the motto JVi/ admirari, but 
Omnia admirari. A horse fallen 
down in the street, a drunken wo- 
man, a newly-painted house, a 
Punch-and-Judy show—all these 
interesting incidents provide him 
with a legitimate excuse for kill- 
ing that time which is of no 
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value tohim. Ifhe were like the 
Roman emperor, who could not 
sleep unless he had spent his day 
well, he would certainly be ever 
wakeful. 

Let us take a glance at him as 
he stands on the steps of his club, 
ready to begin his day of ‘ laborious 
idleness.’ Booted by Hoby or 
Medwin, dressed by Poole, hatted 
by Melton or Lincoln, he looks as 
if he had just come out of a band- 
box. It is about twelve or one 
o’clock. He has already been busy 
collecting the various items of news 
from the morning papers—for that 
is part of his programme—and is 
now prepared to retail them to his 
friends and acquaintances, with 
such additions and comments as 
he may think fit to introduce ; for 
in addition to being a lounger, he 
is also a bit of a busybody, a sort 
of modified Paul Pry. As a rule, 
he loves to saunter alone: not that 
he is averse to company, but he 
likes to set out by himself, picking 
up on the way, and dropping when 
the fancy takes him. In this, as 
in everything else, he loves to 
change. Lazily putting on his 
gloves, he glides up Waterloo- 
place. The lower part of Regent- 
street has very little attraction for 
him. It is not until he comes to 
Piccadilly-circus that he gets upon 
his mettle. From there to the cor- 
ner of Oxford-street, the utmost 
northern limit of his beat, he knows 
every shop on both sides of the 
way; he can tell you if Acker- 
man has put a new engraving in 
his window, whether Ahlborn has 
changed the position of one of 
his waxen figures, whether the Ste- 
reoscopic Company has altered 
the grouping of the portraits; he 
knows by heart every photograph 
exposed in the frames at the artists’ 
doors; he could enumerate without 
a break of continuity the names 
and signs of every house on the 
road. In one word, he intoxicates 
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himself with the noise, bustle, and 
activity around him, which deludes 
him into the belief that he has 
part and parcel in it, while, like the 
fly on the cart-wheel, he is simply 
assisting as a spectator. Sometimes 
he changes his perambulations, and 
goes into the Park. In that case he 
is sure to meet with some of his 
fellow-loungers, and then they form 
a group, leaning over the railings, 
tearing everything and everybody 
to tatters—women, literature, &c. 
In a group like this he is often 
the cynosure, not because he has 
more wit, but because there is never 
a fool but what he can find a greater 
to admire him. ‘Then you can 
see him in all his glory, making 
outrageous puns—what Dr. Oliver 
Wendel Holmes calls verbicides— 
talking here, there,and everywhere ; 
putting questions and answering 
them himself, all the while yawn- 
ing, stuttering, and lisping, not be- 
cause his memory fails him or be- 
cause he is sleepy, but because he 
thinks it the acme of good taste to 
appear bored. In the eyes of this 
modern SirCharles Grandison every- 
thing is infect, politics and arts ; and 
as for poetry—who reads poetry? 
Nothing is worth a jot, a straw, 
except the last breakdown and pat- 
ter song of Miss Clara de Granville 
(née Scroggins, very likely). He 
has a great hankering after slang, 
which he uses with a marvellous 
facility. In one word, he is a bro- 
ther of the Parisian gandin, and 
to give the reader an accurate idea 
of that gentleman’s worth I will 
transcribe a modern fable. It is 
called Ze Gandin et le Livre: 


‘Cigare aux dents, lorgnon dans I’ceil, 
Chaussé par Fabre, habillé par Chevreuil, 
Un de ces élégants, dont l'esprit reste en 
friche, 
Nommésgandins hier, cocodes aujourd hui, 
Et qui nonchalamment proménent leur 
ennui 
Depuis la Maison d'Or jusques au Café 
Riche, 
En flanant sur le boulevard 
Un jour s'arréta par hasard 


A l'étalage d'un libraire, 

La parmi maints et maints bouquins, 
Un livre se trouvait, livre bien propre a faire 
La passion d'un antiquaire ; 

Couvert d'un épais maroquin 
Gaufré, rehaussé d'or ; sa riche reliure 
D'un artiste en renom montrait lasignature. 
Le Gandin, d'un doigt curieux, 

De la tranche opulente entr'ouvre la do- 
Ture ; 
Mais voyant le texte ennuyeux 

D‘un plat roman, rebut de la littérature ; 
**Que vaudrais-tu,” dit-il, ‘‘6 misérable 

écrit, 

Sans ta brilliante couverture ?” 

Avec beaucoup de sens, le livre répondit : 
**Ce que tu vaux sans ton habit,”’’ 

I have thus far shown the perfect- 
ly useless loungers—and every part 
of London has its quota of them— 
in whose minds the objects simply 
reflect themselves, as in a mirror, 
without leaving any trace behind. 
But there is also the intelligent 
lounger, for whom the walk without 
a purpose, the apparent inactivity, is 
a necessary rest, a safety-valve for 
the brain, as it were, after work. To 
look at him one would swear that 
there is no more attentive observer 
of the jokes of the street mounte- 
bank ; of the wealth displayed in 
the shops; his mind is, however, 
very far away. He is an artist, a 
poet, a philosopher, perhaps, who 
is trying to refresh his overworked 
imagination by new impressions ; 
who is hatching a new conception ; 
and the noise and this extraneous 
movement will perhaps help him 
to a quicker solution. His open 
eye, his wakeful ear, are seeking a 
far different thing from what the 
multitude has come for. A word 
uttered at random by a passer-by 
will reveal to him the traits of a 
character which cannot be invent- 
ed, and which must be caught on 
the spot; those physiognomies, so 
naively attentive and interested, 
will furnish the painter with the 
expression of which he has been 
dreaming; a noise, insignificant, 
unheard by any one else, will strike 
upon the ear of the musician, and 
furnish him with the idea of some 
harmonious combination ; even to 
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the dreamer, to the philosopher en- 
tirely absorbed in his own thoughts, 
this outer movement must be pro- 
fitable ; it mixes and shakes up the 
ideas, as the tempest disturbs the 
waves of the sea, and preserves 
them from stagnation. Most men 
of genius have been loungers, but 
laborious and fruitful ones. All of 
them have walked about in silence, 
with their work in an undeveloped 
and crude state in their brain ; for 
ideas are like plants and animals 
—they can only grow and become 
perfect by very small bits. It is of- 
ten at the time when the poet or 
the artist seems the least mindful 
of his production that he is most 
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deeply occupied with it. A legiti- 
mate scrap of biography will sup- 
port this theory. 

In the first years of this century 
one could daily see a man make 
the turn of the walls of Vienna, no 
matter the weather—snow, hail, rain, 
or sunshine. It was Beethoven, 
who, while lounging about, repeated 
mentally his admirable symphonies 
before putting them on paper. For 
him the world did not exist; in 
vain did his friends salute him 
along his route, he did not even 
see them ; his mind was elsewhere ; 
and he was the real brother of Ar- 
chimedes, who jumped naked out 
of his bath, shouting Zureka ! 





THE BUTTERFLY. 


————E 


A BUTTERFLY! a butterfly ! 

And who to catch it will not try? 
See, here and there, across the grass, 
In panting haste they come and pass ; 


A troop of boys, an eager throng, 
This way and that they leap along ; 
While ’neath the shade their elders sit, 
Enjoy the sport, and laugh at it. 





Ah, hope with disappointment fraught ! 
Each boy in turn thinks he has caught 
The fragile thing, while far on high 
Still soars the painted butterfly. 


At length across the garden-wall 

It flits, and, beaten one and all, 
Confined within the garden’s space, 
They turn bewildered from the chase. 


Ah me! then was it but a dream 

If Truth a butterfly did seem, 

That let men chase it, each and all, 

Then passed beyond their garden-wall ? 

S. WADDINGTON. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
HALF-TRUTHS MAKE MISCHIEF. 


‘As that woman has been his 
curse, and will be till he dies.’ 

At Beatrix’s terrible words Dym 
had shrunk back appalled. Honor, 
Guy Chichester’s curse? Impos- 
sible; his good angel, rather. 
Mrs. Delaire’s angry speech dis- 
composed Dym sadly; she was 
getting loosed from her moorings, 
everything was wrong; there was 
mystery and discomfort round her, 
an undercurrent of trouble and 
bitterness that coloured everything. 

Mrs. Delaire’s manner was in- 
supportable. ‘I will not bear it— 
why should I? said Dym’s old 
enemy. 

Dym went up to dress for the 
evening, miserable and out of tune 
with everything; she had been 
looking forward to the party, but 
now she could enjoy nothing. She 
put on her beautiful dress listlessly, 
and went downstairs ; in the corri- 
dor she came suddenly on Beatrix 
and Adelaide Beauchamp. 

‘Do let me help you,’ she heard 
Miss Beauchamp say persuasively ; 
‘the maids are so busy, and there 
is nearly half a yard of that beauti- 
ful lace torn.’ 

‘It was Kelpie’s fault. Why 
should you trouble yourself, Ade- 
laide? There is Miss Elliott; she 
will be glad to make herself useful 
—tun back to aunt Constance ; 
she wants you. Miss Elliott, just 
fetch a needle and thread, please. 
I have torn my Honiton flounce.’ 

VOL. XVI. 


Beatrix spoke in some natural 
haste, her manner was not other- 
wise aggressive ; but Dym chose to 
take umbrage atthe old peremptory 
tone. 

‘ Stewart, will you tell Mrs. De- 
laire’s maid that her mistress wants 
her? she returned quietly, passing 
on; but her self-possession was a 
little disturbed when she came 
suddenly on Mr. Chichester; he 
was standing in the doorway, and 
must have heard all. 

‘You are not very courteous to 
my guests, Miss Elliott,’ he said, 
with a slightly displeased air ; and 
he went to his cousin’s side, and 
questioned her anxiously as to the 
amount of damage. Dym’s cheeks 
were burning at this well-merited 
rebuke when she went into the 
dancing-room. The band was tun- 
ing up and the guests beginning to 
arrive. Guy opened the ball with 
his cousin, and then dancing began 
in earnest. Dym had no lack of 
partners. Humphrey came up and 
claimed her at once, and others 
followed; but she danced without 
spirit, and answered her partners 
mechanically. She could not rally 
and enjoy herself; she had done 
wrong, and drawn down the squire’s 
reproof on her for the first time, 
and all her sunshine had vanished. 
In the middle of a dance she caught 
sight of Honor. Miss Nethecote 
had entered very quietly, but Mr. 
Chichester made his way to her 
at once. 

Dym felt a thrill of happiness 
when she saw the calm, beautiful 
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face, but Honor did not see her, 
and the feeling vanished again. 

She was tired, and sat watching 
the dancers; she was generally 
light of foot and unflagging in her 
energy, but now she had lost all 
zest for the exercise. ‘ What makes 
me so cross? Why do I feel so 
suddenly sick of it all? she said to 
herself, and she quite started when 
Beatrix’s cold voice again ad- 
dressed her: ‘Not dancing, Miss 
Elliott ?’ 

‘I am tired,’ answered Dym, 
curtly enough. 

‘So am I,’ was the astonishingly 
amiable answer, considering how 
Dym had treated her. ‘Can you 
make room for me on that seat ?” 

Dym moved rather ungraciously 
—some instinct warned her that 
any further conversation with Mrs. 
Delaire would endanger her equa- 
nimity ; Beatrix did not long keep 
silence. 

‘Have you spoken to your fa- 
vourite yet ?—Miss Nethecote, I 
mean ; as Dym only arched her 
eyebrows and looked mystified. 

‘No; I don’t think she has 
seen me.’ 

‘Indeed! the room is not so very 
crowded.’ Then, shaking her dress 
out carelessly, ‘I gave my cousin 
a hint not to dance with her too 
often, as even you had noticed his 
preference.’ 

‘Mrs. Delaire !’ 

‘Well !’ 

‘You never repeated my silly 
speech to Mr. Chichester ?” 

‘Was it silly ?’ pulling a little 
bit of stephanotis out of her bou- 
quet; ‘I thought you were in 
earnest. I only told him that you 
considered Miss Nethecote a sort 
of earthly angel, and that you be- 
lieved he thought the same.’ 

‘Oh, how could you — how 
could you !’ returned Dym in a 
suffocated voice. ‘What will he 
think of me?’ 

‘ He did not seem to like it, cer- 
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tainly. He looked black enough 
for a minute or two, and then he 
said he must send you to Miss 
Nethecote’s to learn manners, as 
they had not improved lately.’ 

A flash from Dym’s dark eyes 
answered her. 

‘Mrs. Delaire !—speaking pas- 
sionately—‘ ah, it is like you to 
bring me into this trouble. What, 
have you not done me mischief 
enough, without following me here 
and spoiling everything ?” 

‘You may blame your temper, 
not me,’ returned Mrs. Delaire 
composedly. She swept away in 
her lace and jewels, leaving Dym 
in a tumult of indignation. What 
were her troubles at Lansdowne 
House compared with this? She 
had maligned her to her best 
friend, and poisoned his mind 
against her. Dym had a shrewd 
netion how Guy Chichester’s pride 
would be wounded by such a state- 
ment, exaggerated as it. probably 
was. 

Mrs. Delaire was not intention- 
ally false in her representation of 
the squire’s wrath. For a moment 
he had been angry—nay, exces- 
sively angry—and then he had 
smiled, and said, ‘ Nonsense, Bea- 
trix ; you must have misundeérstood 
her ; I don’t believe Miss Elliott 
would have the bad taste to say 
such a thing;’ and as his cousin 
eagerly asserted the truth of Dym’s 
unfortunate speech, adding, ‘ You 
have no idea how rude Miss Elliott 
can be, Guy,’ he had answered 
with a sigh: 

‘I am afraid I have just seen a 
specimen, Trichy. Poor child ! we 
must send her to Honor to learn 
what real gentleness and politeness 
means ;’ in a tone that would have 
made Dym heartily ashamed of her 
bad humour if she had heard it. 

But unfortunately Dym believed 
Mrs. Delaire’s version, and her 
heart grew hard even against the 
squire himself. ‘ ‘That he should 
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say such a thing to her, when he 
knows how she hates me!’ she 
thought, with a mixture of hurt 
feelings and pain; and then a hand 
was laid upon hers. Honor was 
standing beside her, leaning on 
Mr. Chichester’s arm. 

‘Miss Elliott, sitting alone in 
a brown study,’ said the squire 
gravely. He was evidently trying 
to speak as usual, but to Dym’s 
eyes his face looked very stern. 
Miss Nethecote took the girl's 
hand and looked at her anxiously. 

‘What have you all been doing 
with her ?—she looks sick and 
sad, like a little robin I took in 
once, half starved with cold. She 
wants warming, Mr. Chichester ; 
you must give her to me.’ 

* With all my heart,’ he answered 
more gaily. ‘ Have you a recipe 
for the vapours, Honor? Miss El- 
liott looks as though she had been 
suffering from them. Is there any- 
thing amiss?’ he continued, stoop- 
ing down and eyeing her curiously. 

‘No,’ returned Dym sulkily. Mr. 
Chichester had forgotten his pass- 
ing displeasure, but Dym thought 
he was laughing at her, and her 
colour rose dangerously. 

‘I do not think your gay crowd 
agrees with her,’ continued Honor’s 
grave, kind voice. ‘I know just how 
she feels ; lonely, and out of har- 
mony with it all. You will come 
home with me and rest for a few 
days, will you not, Dym?’ 

‘I would rather stay here,’ re- 
plied Dym inaudibly, and feeling 
as if the tears would come in an- 
other moment. She was just in that 
State of soreness when sympathy 
aggravates instead of soothes, and 
in her present mood Nidderdale 
Cottage offered no attraction. One 
must feel good to be happy near 
Honor. 

Mr. Chichester gave one of his 
old keen looks. 

‘Miss Elliott, you are not your- 
self this evening ; some one has 


offended you. Come, what is 
it?” 

But Dym would not answer; he 
was touching the sore place too 
roughly. 

‘She will go with you, Honor,’ 
he continued decisively, and the 
squire’s tone was very much what 
it would have been to a naughty 
child. ‘I think you are right, and 
Ingleside does not agree with her 
just now.’ Mr. Chichester had his 
own reasons for so quickly accept- 
ing Honor’s offer; perhaps he 
noticed more than Mrs. Delaire 
would quite have approved, but 
his cool peremptoriness only stir- 
red up Dym’s opposition. 

‘I cannot go—I do not wish to 
go,’ she answered with a little an- 
ger. Beatrix’s words returned to 
her with full force: he said he 
must send her to Miss Nethecote’s 
to learn manners. But if she de- 
clined to be so sent ? 

‘Do my wishes go for nothing, 
then? I have very good reasons 
for wishing you to accept Miss 
Nethecote’s kind invitation. What, 
Miss Elliott, you still hesitate?’ in 
a tone of astonishment. 

* Hush! do not press her ; I will 
speak to her presently,’ whispered 
Honor, who saw that there was 
something more than met the ear 
in Dym’s objection ; but the squire 
persisted. 

‘I expect to be answered, Honor. 
Miss Elliott must tell me truthfully 
what are her objections to com- 
plying with the favour I have just 
asked her. You heard me say just 
now that I wished this particularly, 
did you not?’ 

‘Yes,’ was the sullen answer. 
Another time the blackness of his 
brow would have been dreadful to 
Dym, but now it only added fresh 
cause for aggravation. 

‘And you decline ?” 

‘I do,’ returned Dym, stung by 
his manner into exasperation. ‘I 
was engaged to be Mrs. Chiches- 
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ter’s companion, not Miss Nethe- 
cote’s.’ 

‘Oh, my child!’ Honor said no 
more as she moved away with a 
grieved face, but it was well Dym 
did not see the look on Mr. Chi- 
chester’s, as he followed her without 
a word, 

‘What is it all about?—why are 
you angering the squire?’ exclaim- 
ed Humphrey. He had come up 
for another dance, and had heard 
the last few sentences. 

Et tu, Brute! 

‘Oh, don’t talk tome! Why are 
you all against me? I wish I had 
never come here!’ cried poor angry 
Dym. She went out of the room 
in a little whirl of fury and de- 
spair, scattering rose-leaves as she 
went. Poor passionate Cinderella! 
The moonlight was shining on the 
terraces and garden-paths as she 
fled past the windows of the corri- 
dor ; the evil fairy had come to the 
feast, and was poisoning her plea- 
sure. When Dym was a child she 
used to huddle herself into a small 
heap on the floor, and scream out 
her passion. How she longed to 
do it now! She fetched a shawl 
and curled herself up in a dark 
corner in the snuggery, sobbing 
and crying, much as though she 
were a child again. He had made 
her contemptible in Honor’s eyes; 
she had insulted her goodness and 
spoken rudely to her. Mr. Chiches- 
ter should be her friend no longer : 
she hated him ; he was as cold and 
cruel as Beatrix herself; she had 
better go away, for she would be 
happy here no longer. One knows 
how the changes ring on in the 
gamut of passion : a little anger, a 
brief spasm of envy or jealousy, 
will blot out a whole fair prospect. 
Dym hardly credited how much 
jealousy was at the bottom of this 
crazy mood of hers ; she thought 
she hated her benefactor when she 
was simply ill-using him and herself 
too ; she was testing the fidelity of 
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that magnificent truth, ‘And to be 
wroth with one that we love does 
work like madness in the brain.’ 

Dym’s madness was short-lived, 
but it was none the less to be rued. 
She had sowed too many thorns in 
her pillow to sleep well that night. 
She had no idea that Honor had 
been sitting on the edge of her 
little bed, patiently for an hour 
waiting for her; when she did not 
come, she stole out of the room 
and went back to Guy; you may be 
sure she lingered long after the 
other dancers had left, with a 
brief prayer that Dym’s wilfulness 
might be forgiven ; but for once 
the squire was inexorable. 

‘Of course she must apologise 
to you,’ was his sole answer. ‘ Until 
then I can look over nothing.’ 

Dym hardly knew what was in 
store for her when she received 
her summons to the library the 
next morning. She was rather 
heavy-eyed and subdued ; a little 
hard and rebellious perhaps, but 
still to be conquered by a few kind 
words. Will could have brought 
her round to tears of penitence in 
a moment; but Will’s way was not 
Mr. Chichester’s. 

Hewas deeply hurt and offended, 
and Miss Elliott must know it. 

Dym’s face grew sullen again 
when she saw the rigid lines of 
the mouth, and heard the cold dis- 
pleased tone. 

‘You have sent for me, sir,’ 
using the forbidden word. It cer- 
tainly did not help to clear Mr. 
Chichester’s brow, as he placed a 
chair for her, and took up his old 
position against the mantelpiece. 

‘Yes, I have sent for you. 
Though you are my mother’s com- 
panion, Miss Elliott, I must remind 
you again that I am master in this 
house, and that I do not choose 
my friends to be insulted.’ 

Dym’s mouth closed rebelli- 
ously. 

‘I will waive your behaviour to 
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my cousin,’ he went on. ‘ Perhaps 
there may be faults on both sides ; 
but let me tell you that nothing— 
nothing,’ speaking still more deci- 
sively, ‘can justify your constant 
rudeness to her. Last night I could 
not help wondering what your 
brother would have said to you.’ 

‘I will not have you speak to 
me of Will,’ returned Dym, her 
cheeks flaming again. 

Mr. Chichester bowed his head, 
but his tone increased in severity. 

‘You compel me to tell you that 
you are wronging him and your 
better nature too, when you be- 
have so. Your conduct last night 
to Miss Nethecote was foolish and 
ungrateful in the extreme. I would 
use a harsher word, but your con- 
science will apply it. I confess I 
am greatly disappointed in you, 
Miss Elliott.’ 

It was hard; but she deserved 
it. 

‘Let me go,’ exclaimed Dym in 
an agitated voice ; ‘I cannot bear 
this.’ 

‘ Pardon me, but you must bear 
to be told of your faults,’ he re- 
turned coldly. 

‘No, no,’ she repeated still more 
wildly. ‘I disappoint every one. 
I am not meant to be good; I 
have a temper, and every one pro- 
vokes it. You are all so harsh and 
stern, Mr. Chichester ; let me go 
home. I cannot stay here any 
longer.’ 

‘That is sheer nonsense, Miss 
Elliott.’ 

‘T tell you I will go;’ still more 
sullenly. 

‘This is worse than foolish,’ he 
replied severely. ‘It is childish 
and undignified ; neither my mother 
nor I will receive your resignation 
in this spirit. We will not allow 
you to quit us for such a cause.’ 

‘How can you help it, Mr. 
Chichester ?’ 

Dym was almost beside herself. 
A ghost ofa smile flitted across 


Mr. Chichester’s stern face at her 
childishness, and then he braced 
himself up to fresh severity. 

‘You are wasting my time and 
your own; I cannot keep my 
guests waiting. I sent for you this 
morning to give you an opportu- 
nity of making some apology ; but 
I see I am mistaken.’ 

* May I go then, sir?’ Certainly 
Dym knew how to be provoking. 

‘You may go when I have 
finished what I have to say,’ he 
returned in his haughtiest manner. 
‘I am sorry you oblige me to speak 
so peremptorily. Your apology to 
me is of small moment; but I re- 
quest—nay, I insist that you make 
one without delay to Miss Nethe- 
cote.’ 

Dym rose without a word. 

‘Do you understand me, Miss 
Elliott ?” 

‘I understand you well, Mr. 
Chichester ;’ turning very pale, and 
speaking as proudly as he. 

‘And you mean to comply with 
my wish ?” 

‘If not—you have my resigna- 
tion ;’ spoken with a little scorn. 

‘What folly ! what madness !’ he 
muttered, walking to the window ; 
‘the girl must be crazy. Miss 
Elliott,’ turning to her with a heavy 
frown on his face, ‘I think we have 
talked long enough. When I hear 
you have made amends to Miss 
Nethecote, we will think about 
your leaving us.’ 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
UNDER THE STARS. 

Cowsess again! A few poor 
pitiful meshes. 

Half-truths magnified ; a little 
leak widening into a dangerous 
breach ; a few hasty words uttered 
at random, to be wiped out by 
bitter tears. 

After all, how often are we like 














the Midianites!—a few broken 
pitchers, a slight confusion of 
lights, a sudden terror in the host, 
and we turn our hands against 
each other. We war with our 
best friends ; we fall upon swords 
stretched out in our defence. 

There is a wonderful axiom in 
philosophy—God help us if it be 
true !—that sound neverdies; that a 
word once spoken goes echoing 
on through space for ever. Think 
of that vast inconceivable torrent 
of sound rolling up among the 
stars ; think of the horrible blas- 
phemies of earth, the foul words, 
the foolish utterances, that add 
volume to that dread accusation : 
an eternity of sound never to be 
silenced till time shall be no more! 

When the books are opened— 
what if for the space of half an 
hour there shall again be silence in 
heaven ?—and that pitiful wave of 
sound reverberate to the everlast- 
ing doors, shall we not be judged 
beforehand who speak so leniently 
of the sins of the tongue, who laugh 
lightly over words that will make 
the angels veil their faces? 

‘Let your words be few,’ says 
the wise man. 

‘Speak much and often,’ is the 
counsel of fools. 

‘Little by little, by degrees,’ is 
the devil’s motto. The father of 
lies is a wary diplomatist. If we 
fell too quickly, we should rise too 
humbly ; no one slips the whole 
way downhill. We first lay plenty 
of those paving-stones which we 
are told line the nether world ; we 
are full of good intentions ; we are 
a little too long in groping our way 
upward, perhaps ; there is dust that 
blinds us ; stumbling-blocks, rough 
stones, that trip usup. Sometimes 
we fall prone; at other times we 
gather fresh strength and rise ; now 
and then we cast our staff away. 
Ah, well for us that in the wilder- 
ness God’s providence and our good 
angel do not desert us, for there 
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are many whose beginnings of evil 
were small, whose end is a lost 
eternity. 

‘Let not the sun go down on 
your wrath.’ I wonder how many 
of us appreciate the wisdom, the 
intense common sense, to speak 
with all reverence of those words. 
‘To strike when the iron is hot,’ is 
homely parlance, but it conveys 
the same truth. 

We should never sleep on our 
anger. It is as though we called 
an evil spirit to our couch, and 
bade it watch beside us. 

There is no hatred so intense as 
the hatred begotten of love. 

There is no wrath so cruel as 
that we cherish against a beloved 
object. 

As religious wars have been the 
bloodiest ever known in this world’s 
history, so is our antagonism the 
strongest when a friend has pro- 
voked it. The cruellest passion 
of which human nature is capable 
is jealousy ; and jealousy is begot- 
ten of love. 

Dym had entered Guy Chiches- 
ter’s presence subdued and _ sad- 
dened, conscious of her fault, but 
not willing to own it ; but she left it 
feeling as cold and hard asa stone. 
She was waiting for herolive-branch 
to come to her, without sending out 
the messenger for it. Ah, when 
our flood-tides are ebbing, how few 
of us ever stretch out our hands 
and pull ‘the dove into the ark’! 

If it comes to us, well and good ; 
but Pride—the foremost of the rank 
and file of the ‘ Devil’s Own’—for- 
bids us to make the first advances. 
In her present mood, which was 
Esau-like, Dym would have died 
rather than ask Honor’s pardon. 

‘Let him turn me away as he 
wanted to turn Stewart,’ she said 
to herself with a bitter laugh. 

As she sat among the guests that 
evening, people wondered what had 
come to Miss Elliott. In lieu of her 
former dreamy silence and timid 

















shrinking she talked, and talked 
well; her dark eyes shone with 
strange fitful light; a sort of fever 
burned in her veins, and gavecolour 
to her olive skin ; the pale, pretty- 
looking girl had warmed almost 
into beauty. Mr. Lintot for the 
first time entered into conversation 
with her. Humphrey, who was 
present, stood beside them per- 
fectly silent; he could not under- 
stand this new phase. Dym talked 
feverishly ; but there was method 
in her madness. She grew argu- 
mentative, sparkling, witty ; some 
of her racy sayings provoked peals 
of laughter, and reached Guy him- 
self. As though the dark, moody 
figure added zest to her mirth, she 
redoubled her efforts. 

An hour afterwards Mrs. Chiches- 
ter found the girl sitting wan and 
exhausted on her little bed, with 
all the light gone out of her face ; 
but she made an effort of gaiety 
when she saw her friend. 

‘Ah, you are coming to scold 
me. Did you think I wanted a cap 
and bells to-night, Mrs. Chiches- 
ter ? with a miserable little laugh. 

‘My dear, that will do. We 
have had enough of this folly.’ 

‘If you knew how tired I was 
of being sensible, and Mr. Lintot 
was so amusing,’ pleaded Dym. 

‘Do you think I have come at 
this time of night to talk to you 
about Mr. Lintot ? 

‘No; oh, no;’ then hypocriti- 
cally, ‘but I must confess I was 
rather too bad this evening.’ 

Mrs. Chichester sighed at the 
flippant tone; and then she took 
Dym’s hot hand and stroked it 
gently. 

‘My dear, you are tired and 
feverish. Perhaps we had better 
talk to-morrow.’ 

‘As you please ;’ then affecting 
to yawn, ‘you must be very tired, 
too, Mrs. Chichester.’ 

*I think I should sleep better if 
you would let me speak to you 
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now,’ went on her friend gently. 
‘ My dear, what I have heard to- 
day has distressed me greatly.’ 

A restless tapping of Dym's foot 
against the floor ; the tired face was 
beginning to grow sullen again. 
She was still in her white dress ; 
but her braids of hair had been 
loosened, and fell over her shoul- 
ders in dark, shining masses. As 
she sat there curled up on the foot 
of the bed, she looked such a child 
that Mrs. Chichester could almost 
have taken her in her arms and 
kissed the wilfulness away ; but no 
child’s naughtiness shone in Dym’s 
heavy eyes. 

‘My dear, [thought you loved me.’ 

‘Do I not, Mrs. Chichester?” 
But the tone was cold. 

‘If you loved me, would you 
think of leaving me, when you 
know,’ her voice sinking in spite of 
herself, ‘how helpless I am likely 
to become ?” 

Dym pushed back the hair from 
her temples with a movement of 
irritation. ‘You need not have 
reminded me of that, when you 
know I must go.’ 

‘Has Guy told you so?” 

Dym was silent, and then her 
honesty was too much for her. 

‘No, Mrs. Chichester; I am 
sending myself away. Itis no use 
trying to be good, and so I have 
given it up.’ 

* But why must you go, my child?” 

‘Because I cannot stop here. 
Oh, why do you question me so? 
I cannot be good, like you and 
Miss Nethecote, and so I had 
better go. I never meant to leave 
you, Mrs. Chichester; her bosom 
heaving in spite of herself. ‘ You 
have always been so kind to me, 
and I love you so; but there are 
many that will serve you better, 
and not trouble you as I should 
do if I stayed.’ 

*I will risk it,’ was the gentle 
answer. ‘ My child, I cannot have 
you leave me in this way.’ 
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‘I have brought it on myself,’ in 
a low voice ; ‘his conditions are too 
hard. I will not ask Miss Nethe- 
cote’s pardon.’ 

‘ My dear Miss Elliott, not if you 
be in the wrong ?” 

‘Not when he bids me do it in 
that manner. I have been wronged 
too, cruelly wronged. I will not 
stay here to be treated and laughed 
at as though I were a child?! 

‘ Hush, hush ? 

‘No, no, I will not hush. Do 
you know how hard he has been to 
me? I was wrong; but I have 
not deserved such angry looks and 
words. He looked as though he 
would almost have crushed me. 
I felt then as though I hated 
him.’ 

‘You hated Guy ?’ 

‘ It was too bad to hate my bene- 
factor, was it not? Of course it 
was all my temper. O Mrs. Chi- 
chester, you are disappointed in 
me too.’ 

‘Poor child, you sorely grieve 
me.’ 

‘I grieve every one,’ returned 
Dym sadly. ‘When I go home 
to Will, he will be ready to give 
me up too. Do you know what I 
was thinking about when you came 
upstairs, Mrs. Chichester ?” 

Mrs. Chichester shook her head. 

‘I was thinking of a fairy story 
Mr. Chichester once told Edith, 
about a fair, beautiful woman, who 
had a millstone given her instead 
of a heart, and who was beloved by 
a great prince.’ 

‘ My dear, the darkness is making 
you fanciful.’ 

‘She was the delight of his eyes 
because she was so beautiful; but 
her stoniness and want of love 
chilled him in time. It is a long 
story; but I know she found her 
own heart again too late.’ 

‘ That is true of many women, I 
fear.’ 

‘The end is too dreadful. She 
went mad, for he loved some one 
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else; and she went through the 
streets crying, “‘ Oh, my heart, my 
heart!” and some good fairy in 
pity gave her back the millstone 
again, and changed her into a 
statue.’ 

‘ Very pretty; but we are wan- 
dering from the subject, my child.’ 

‘ No,’ replied Dym, pressing her 
two hands on her heart ; ‘sometimes 
I think it is true of me. I love 
people so, and then I get angry, 
and feel as though I were changed 
into stone. If I could feel sorry I 
would ; but nothing you say seems 
to touch me.’ 

Mrs. Chichester rose sadly. 
‘Then we will talk of this again. 
My son was right when he said I 
had better not come to you to- 
night.’ 

‘Did he say that, Mrs. Chiches- 
ter? IfI am so wicked, why do 
you kiss me?’ * 

‘I suppose because I love you,’ 
was the quiet answer ; and touched 
to the heart, in spite of herself, 
Dym threw her arms round her 
friend’s neck. 

After that night Dym relapsed 
into her subdued silent state again ; 
now and then her better feelings 
were touched, and she almost 
brought herself to the point of 
seeking Honor; but a sarcasm 
from Beatrix, or more marked 
coldness on the squire’s part, 
silenced the good intention and 
hardened her in her obstinacy. 
Beatrix did not openly torment 
her, but she made no secret of her 
triumph at the state of things. To 
her sharp eye the squire’s dis- 
pleasure was evident enough. Mr. 
Chichester treated his profégée with 
courtesy in his guests’ presence, 
but he never voluntarily addressed 
her ; and the chill politeness of his 
answers prevented Dym from taking 
the initiative. Mrs. Chichester too, 
probably at her son’s suggestion, 
took very little notice of her, un- 
less they were alone, and then 
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she would resume her gentle per- 
suasions. 

How Dym endured her miser- 
able position and maintained her 
sullenness was evidence of the 
mingled strength and pride of her 
nature. Once, when she was very 
wretched, Humphrey came up to 
her, and in a low voice begged her 
to come and see Honor. 

‘She will be right giad to see 
you, and it is so long since you 
have been at Nidderdale Cottage,’ 
he said persuasively; but Hum- 
phrey’s homely eloquence was not 
to prevail. 

‘I have not been in the mood 
to take lessons in politeness,’ re- 
turned Dym, in a sarcastic tone. 
Humphrey merely stared, but Mr. 
Chichester, who was passing at that 
moment, heard it. 

The next morning a note, in the 
squire’s handwriting, was laid on 
Miss Elliott’s table. 


‘I do not think a second con- 
versation will be productive of any 
good,’ it began, ‘ and so I am writ- 
ing to you, and I must beg the favour 
of your replying in the same way. 

‘If I were disappointed in you 
a week ago, Miss Elliott, you may 
guess what my feelings are now. 
I know what temper is, God for- 
give me; but a mind that will not 
own itself in the wrong, that will 
persist in that wrong day after day, 
must be a small one indeed. 

‘I begin to see you are right in 
thinking we must part ; under the 
present state of things Ingleside 
must be a most undesirable resi- 
dence for you. My mother and I 
are willing to accept your resig- 
nation, if after these ten days’ cool 
consideration you still persist in it. 
I am grieved my mother’s kind- 
ness should be so wounded, and I 
feel very deeply for your brother. 

‘ Perhaps you will rememberhim, 
and choose another course before 
it is too late. 
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‘If so, my sole condition is, that 
before four-and-twenty hours are 
over you make peace with Miss 
Nethecote, and perhaps, in that 
case, I may still be able to sub- 
scribe myself 

‘ Your true friend, 
‘Guy LaTIMER CHICHESTER.’ 


When Dym had read to the end 
of the note she gave a great sob of 
pain, and tore it into little pieces ; 
and a moment afterwards placed 
herself at her writing-table, and 
wrote a brief answer, again tender- 
ing her resignation. 

Poor Dym, she thought it was 
cool; but there was despair in 
every line. ‘Since you have ceased 
to trust me, and are so bitterly dis- 
appointed in me, I had better go,’ 
she wrote ; ‘I have not been worthy 
of your estimation, and I deserve 
to lose it. I will write to my bro- 
ther, and beg him to find me a 
situation nearer home. I must 
leave you to fix the time for me to 
quit you, but I can wait (if you 
wish it) till Mrs. Chichester has 
suited herself with another com- 
panion. For my own comfort, I 
cannot leave Ingleside too soon.’ 
A great splash of tear-blots blotted 
the last words, and she was obliged 
to rewrite them. As she did so, a 
curious resolution came into her 
mind. 

She was contemptible in Mr. 
Chichester’s eyes because, in her 
false pride, she had refused to 
atone for her fault. Well, she 
would atone for it, before twenty- 
four hours were over; she would 
humble herself before Honor ; but 
she would go all the same. 

‘How can I live on here and 
know he despises me?’ she said, 
choking down another bitter sob. 
That was the secret of her despair—- 
she had lost caste in Guy Chiches- 
ter’s fastidious eyes, she had wound- 
ed his notions of honour; he no 
longer thought the same of her. 
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The bad humour was oozing 
rapidly away when Dym could write 
that she was not worthy of Guy 
Chichester’s goodness. When she 
had finished her letter, she dried 
her eyes, and hastily removing all 
marks of agitation, carried it her- 
self to the library. 

She thought herself safe from 
observation, as no one invaded the 
squire’s sanctum in his absence. 
She was greatly startled, then, when 
her low tap was answered by a faint 
‘ Come in.’ 

It was too late to retreat, so 
Dym pushed open the door with a 
hand that would tremble in spite 
of her assumed boldness, and found 
herself where she least wished to 
be—in the squire’s presence. 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Chiches- 
ter ; I thought you were out shoot- 
ing, or I would not have disturbed 
you ;’ and then she stood irresolute. 

Mr. Chichester was sitting, or 
rather lying, back in his velvet 
lounging chair, with his hands 
over his head, pressing his temples 
tightly. 

‘Do you want me?” he said, not 
rising as usual. 

Dym had seen that drawn white 
look on his face before. In 
a moment she had forgotten the 
estrangement, her letter, and every- 
thing, as she sprang to his side. 

‘You have one of your head- 
aches, Mr. Chichester,’ she said, in 
the sweet unsteady voice he had 
heard once before ; ‘can I do no- 
thing to relieve you?” 

‘No, thank you,’ he replied, look- 
ing up at her with heavy lack-lustre 
eyes, and an expression of suffering 
passed over his face; ‘this is not 
going to be one of my bad head- 
aches. I have been fighting it off 
these three hours, and the worst is 
over.’ 

* But you are still in pain; do let 
me try the cold fomentation again,’ 
persisted Dym. But he turned his 
face away restlessly. 
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‘No, thank you, Miss Elliott.’ 

‘ At least let me steep this hand- 
kerchief in eau-de-cologne ; you are 
so hot, it will refresh you.’ But he 
shook his head, and a moment 
afterwards closed his eyes, as though 
her pertinacity annoyed him. 

Poor Dym, for a moment she 
stood looking at him as though her 
heart would burst. He had said 
he would always think of his nurse 
gratefully, and now he would ac- 
cept nothing at her hand, though 
she knew with womanly instinct 
how that burning head and fore- 
head craved the cool laving and 
fragrant waters. He had said he 
should always think of her when 
he had a headache, and now he 
would not suffer her to touch him. 
Dym turned away with an odd 
choking in her throat, but she could 
notleave him like this. The winter’s 
sun was shining into the room ; she 
softly lowered the blind, and inter- 
posed a screen between him and 
the fire, taking care to replenish it 
noiselessly. Then she fetched Mrs. 
Chichester’s vinaigrette and eau- 
de-cologne, and laid them beside 
him. 

‘Thank you, that will do,’ he 
said, with the slight frown Dym 
knew so well; evidently her per- 
sistence displeased him. ‘ You 
have brought a letter for me, have 
you not?’ 

‘It will do to-morrow,’ she re- 
plied hurriedly ; but he held out 
his hand, and she was obliged to 
give it. She had no excuse for 
lingering now, but before she reach- 
ed the door he recalled her. 

‘Miss Elliott, is this your final 
answer ?” 

Dym bowed ; words at that mo- 
ment were impossible. Oh, if she 
had never written that letter! But 
it was too late now. She must 
abide by her decision. 

‘Very well,’ he returned, closing 
his eyes again; and Dym felt her- 
self dismissed. 
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Every one noticed how ill Miss 
Elliott looked at luncheon that 
day. She had some work to do 
for Mrs. Chichester that afternoon, 
and it was nearly dusk when she 
had finished it. When she had 
laid it aside she pencilled a few 
words on a slip of paper and gave 
it to Edith, begging her to deliver 
it to Mrs. Chichester when she 
returned from her drive. 

‘Dear Mrs. Chichester, I have 
gone down to Nidderdale Cottage. 
Please excuse me from the draw- 
ing-room this evening,’ was all it 
said, only Edith, by some mistake, 
gave it into the squire’s hand in- 
stead. 

Dym put on her little gray cloak, 
and went out into the cold wintry 
air. Kelpie wanted to follow her, 
but she bade him go back. 

The firelight burnt brightly in 
the cottage windows as she passed ; 
a soft gray mist, threatening rain 
or snow, brooded over the silent 
fields ; there was a sluggish damp- 
ness creeping up from the grass, 
and the narrow field-path was 
slippery with oozing red clay. The 
wind had fallen, but the cold was 
intense. Dym hardly felt it as she 
plodded wearily on. There was 
the stile where patient Humphrey 
had so often awaited her. How 
long ago it seemed since those 
November days when she end Mrs. 
Chichester were alone at Ingleside, 
and Humphrey and she had taken 
those twilight walks! She had 
thought those days very dull and 
heavy, but how happy they seemed 
by comparison now! 

As though chiming in with her 
thoughts Mr. Nethecote overtook 
her just as she reached the door 
of Nidderdale Cottage; he came 
up panting and out of breath. 

‘Miss Elliott, this is a sight for 
sore eyes ; who would have thought 
of seeing you down here on such 
an evening ? 

‘It is very cold,’ returned Dym, 
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shivering ; the gray humidity all at 
once seemed to oppress her. 

‘It means mischief,’ observed 
Humphrey sententiously. ‘We 
shall have sleet or snow or both 
before long. You must make up 
your mind to stay here till morning, 
Miss Elliott. I only hope the 
Duchess will not be benighted.’ 

‘Isnot Miss Nethecote at home?’ 
faltered Dym. What if after all 
she were unable to accomplish her 
errand? But Humphrey’s next words 
relieved her. 

‘Oh, she is only over at Grace 
Dunster’s. That girl of theirs— 
crazy Deb as they call her—has 
been taken with fits again. Phil 
came over crying early in the 
morning. The Duchess has been 
there all day.’ 

‘And when do you think she 
will be home?’ interrupted Dym 
breathlessly ; but Humphrey could 
not tell. 

‘Ifshe does not come in another 
hour she will not be able to come 
at all,’ was all the scanty comfort 
he could give; ‘for the fields will 
be impassable, and, for the matter 
of that, the road too; maybe 
after all she'll stop the whole night 
with Grace. They say another 
seizure will finish Deb.’ 

‘Then I shall go back,’ was the 
prompt decision. *‘ Thank you, Mr. 
Nethecote,’ as Humphrey took up 
his straw hat again, ‘but I would 
rather — much rather — go alone, 
please.’ 

‘Nay, nay, I'll see you safely 
through the fields; but you had 
better stay, Miss Elliott. After all, 
the Duchess may be back, and our 
old housekeeper will take care of 
you. Now I think of it, Honor 
has an appointment quite early to- 


‘morrow morning, so she will be 


sure to send me word if she cannot 
come. Anyhow, come in and warm 
yourself, and have a cup of tea,’ 
But Dym was not to be persuaded. 

‘I would rather get back to the 
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village before a snowstorm comes 
on.’ 
‘Oh, you will do that over and 
over again; besides, I’m fairly 
seasoned, and am safe not to lose 
my way.’ 

Dym almost stamped her little 
foot in her impatience—in her pre- 
sent soreness she could not tolerate 
Humphrey’s lumbering old-fashion- 
ed courtesy. 

‘When I say a thing I mean it, 
Mr. Nethecote. I have my own 
reasons. I am very unhappy, and 
should be bad company. I would 
rather walk back alone ; and Dym’s 
tone was such that Mr. Nethecote, 
gentleman as he was, could not 
persist. 

‘Nay, nay, if you will be so 
wilful,’ he said, with his kind smile, 
‘well, hasten back, and go by the 
road.’ But even here Dym would 
have her way. 

‘It is twice as long, and I am so 
tired,’ she returned pettishly, but 
her heart misgave her as she saw 
Humphrey’s slouching figure dis- 
appear; he was too good-natured 
to take offence at her abruptness, 
but there was a disappointed hurt 
look in his eyes as he turned to 
leave her. ‘ Make all the haste 
you can, and take care how you 
climb the stone fences,’ he had 
said ; ‘you may miss the stepping- 
stones in the dark ; and Dym had 
answered absently and sped on 
her way. 

She was quite at home in the 
dark fields, and rather scorned the 
idea of missing her way ; her only 
bugbear, Squire Trevor’s cattle, 
were safely foddered for the night. 
But now, all at once, some chill 
presentiment made her regret Hum- 
phrey almost before she had taken 
a dozen steps; she little thought 
the faithful fellow fully meant to 
follow her, only Dr. Grey had 
stepped up to the cottage and de- 
tained him. 

Dym scolded herself for the feel- 
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ing vigorously. ‘I did not sleep 
well last night, and I suppose that 
makes me nervous,’ she said, ‘and 
these gray low skies seem to crush 
one. Hark! what is that ?’ as some 
snorting sound was plainly audible 
near her. It was not very easy to 
discern anything plainly in that 
uncertain light, but before she had 
gone many yards farther a pair of 
dark eyes and two formidable 
horns were clearly visible. 

Dym was London-bred, and she 
had never been able to overcome 
her fear of horned oxen. In the 
daylight the clumsy gambols of a 
playful cow would sometimes make 
her heart beat faster; she had 
heard terrible stories of Squire 
Trevor's black bull Cerberus. Not 
long ago he had nearly gored a 
boy to death, and since then he 
had never been permitted to be at 
large, though, as he was of very fine 
breed, Mr. Trevor had not con- 
demned him to death. Could 
Cerberus have broken bounds and 
be wandering over the wintry 
fields? Dym caught sight of a 
fragment of rope, and at the same 
moment a loud defiant bellow 
warned her of her enemy’s ap- 
proach. If Dym’s life had depended 
upon it, she could not have sup- 
pressed the scream that rose to her 
lips as she turned round and made 
for the low stone wall which in 
Yorkshire replaces our southern 
hedges. The slippery paths were 
impediment enough, but fear liter- 
ally winged her feet; the darkness 
and her own terror magnified every- 
thing. In her imagination she 
could hear the hoofs behind her, 
and the warm breath of the infuri- 
ated bull. ‘You will miss the 
stepping-stones in the darkness. 
Be careful how you climb the stone 
fences,’ Humphrey had said to her, 
as though Dym were likely to take 
heed to her footsteps in that crazy 
terror of hers. 

The stone wall was reached, and 
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Dym was clambering over it with 
feet and hands, when something 
soft certainly touched her foot, and 
with another cry she threw herself 
forward, dislodging the topmost 
stones in her haste, and one peril- 
ously loose rolled down, and in 
another moment Dym was lying 
under it in the wet clay, with her 
ankle either dislocated or broken. 
The blow was a cruel one, but 
Dym’s first feeling was one of re- 
lief—the wall was between her and 
Cerberus ; she would hardly have 
clasped her hands in that mute 
thankfulness if she had not known 
that Cerberus was quietly cropping 
the grass on the other side. He 
was seeking his way to his warm 
shed when Dym crossed his path, 
and he had trotted after her with 
the most amicable intentions. No- 
thing but the goad or a red waist- 
coat ever irritated Cerberus, and 
the boy in question had deliber- 
ately infuriated him before Cer- 
berus quietly pitched him over the 
hedge. 

Dym listened to the crisp munch- 
ing on the other side of the wall for 
some time before she attempted to 
rise. She must go back to Nidder- 
dale Cottage, she thought, with a 
little shame of what Humphrey 
would say. If she had only fol- 
lowed his counsel, and gone back 
by the road, this accident would 
never have happened. How her 
ankle hurt her! She must have 
wrenched it in her haste, or some 
stone had struck her, she hardly 
knew which. She raised herself 
cautiously, but the intense agony 
of the effort extorted a groan, and 
then she felt a coldness come over 
her face, and knew she was faint- 
ing. 

When she came to herself again 
she lay and deliberated what she 
could do; the pain and faintness 
made her feel unlike herself; she 
argued as though some one else 
was lying in her place. ‘There 
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comes the sleet. Oh, how icy cold 
it is, and how numb my hands are 
getting! No one will come over 
these fields to-night, and if I lie 
here till morning I shall catch my 
death of cold or die, and then no- 
body will know how sorry I am; 
and I am not fit to die,’ thought 
the poor child. ‘It is only half a 
mile to Nidderdale Cottage,’ she 
continued. ‘My ankle feels as 
though it were broken, but perhaps 
I might make shift to do it on my 
hands and knees, only I could 
never climb the next wall. If I 
managed to crawl that distance, 
there would only be one more 
field between me and the road, 
and I could call out, and per- 
haps a passer-by might hear me. 
They will all be so frightened at the 
Great House if I am here all night; 
and as though this thought gave 
her courage, Dym made another 
heroic effort, but a fresh access of 
torture brought on the faintness 
again. She only managed to free 
herself from the stone, and prop 
herself up against the wall. The 
bodily anguish she endured dead- 
ened her in a great measure to the 
cold ; only the driving sleet made 
her giddy, and she covered her 
face with her cloak and closed her 
eyes. 

‘If I am to die, I suppose I had 
better say my prayers,’ thought 
Dym. Her clothes were getting 
drenched and stiffened on her, and 
the pain was making her light- 
headed. All at once it came upon 
her how Will had once lain under 
a wall while the lightning played 
round him, and how they had 
taken him up for dead. 

‘I wonder who will be the first 
to find me?’ moaned Dym. ‘ What 
do they say when things like this 
happen? “ Died by the visitation 


of God ;” but Humphrey will tell 
them it was all my wilfulness. 

‘ How disappointed he looked, 
dear old fellow !’ she went on pre- 
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sently. ‘Why did I not let him 
come with me? I do everything 
wrong now, and nobody cares, not 
even the good God, or He would 
stop this dreadful sleet, and let 
one star—one little star—shine 
out on me. Oh, this terrible dark- 
ness and silence! and how my 
brain is burning! I wonder what 
they are doing up at Ingleside; 
and then all at once there came on 
the unhappy girl a sick longing for 
a voice, the touch of a hand, the 
warmth ofa fireside. ‘ How warm 
and cosey it must be in my little 
room at home! Oh, if some one 
would only carry me to my own 
little bed! What would Will say 
if he knew I was lying out on the 
ground this cold dark night ? 

‘Qui patitur vincit. Who said 
that? Will, Will; but this pain is 
so dreadful, and I am so young to 
be dying out here all alone. Ifhe 
knew, | am sure he would forgive 
me. O good God, I cannot bear 
this agony any longer.’ 

Dym must have fainted again in 
the despairing attempt to raise her- 
self, for when her consciousness 
returned the sleet had ceased, and 
a chill night wind swept over the 
lonely fields; and, as though in 
answer to her childish prayer, two 
or three stars gemmed the black- 
ness of the sky. 

Dym forget her stiffened limbs 
as the friendly light greeted her 
eyes. ‘** As one star differeth from 
another in glory.” I remember 
Will preached on that once. Per- 
haps after all there is mercy in 
letting me die like this, for if I 
grew old I might miss my way at 
the end ; it is so hard trying to be 
good. What would Will say if he 
knew I were dying and had notsaid 
my prayers? “ Lighten our dark- 
ness—” that is the prayer that 
will suit me best now; that and 
the Lord's Prayer, if I am not too 
Weary to say it.’ 

Dym interlaced her numb fin- 
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gers; but the words would not let 
themselves be said. Fragments of 
chants, scraps of hymns mingled 
with the several clauses. ‘ Lead, 
kindly light, amid the encircling 
gloom ; lead thou me on. The 
night is dark ; oh, so dark,’ moaned 
Dym, ‘and I am far from home, 
far from home. Oh, Mrs. Chi- 
chester, I never hated him—never, 
never; only Beatrix put a mill- 
stone in place of my heart.’ 

A little gray face lay against the 
stony wall; the numb hands were 
folded piteously under the warm 
cloak ; then all at once it quivered 
into life; something warm and 
bushy sprang upon her ; two little 
paws scratched at her; something 
licked her face lovingly, and 
whined, 

Dym gave a hoarse hysterical 
cry. ‘O Kiddleawink, dear little 
Kiddleawink ! and a moment after 
she was lying in Honor’s arms. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
DRAWN OUT OF MANY WATERS. 


Honor gave a soft inarticulate 
cry, as a mother-bird who sees her 
nestling lie with broken wing on 
the ground. She bent over the 
little figure with infinite pity and 
yearning. 

‘Miss Elliott! Dym! Merciful 
Heavens ; poor child, poor child! 
The rigid unnatural posture ; the 
marble hands clenched, yet droop- 
ing; the gray face bowed down 
upon the breast,—no wonder if for 
the moment Honor shuddered, as 
though out in the winter's night 
she had met death face to face, till 
the dog’s whining caresses stirred 
the recumbent form into life. 

Dym felt after speech as a 
drowning man seeks for breath ; 
but her voice sounded from afar— 
weak, broken, almost lost. 

‘God sent His angel—don’t 
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touch me, Honor. Oh, my foot, 
my foot ! she moaned. 

‘Have you hurt it, love? Tell 
mewhat has happened. Brave little 
Kiddleawink, you have found her 
for me when I might have passed 
her in the darkness ; there, let me 
hold you so.’ There was a closing 
of soft fur around her, as though 
Honor were wrapping her up in her 
own mantle. Honor’s arms propped 
her now instead of the stony walls ; 
Horor’s warm vigorous hands 
strove to bring warmth to the fro- 
zen fingers. Now she held them 
to her lips, and now hid them in 
her bosom. 

*I could not pray; but He has 
sent you, Honor,’ She felt easy 
now, lying with her head on 
Honor's lap. The pallid lips were 
kissed into speech ; endurance of 
pain was possible when the horror 
of darkness and silence was folded 
away. 

‘How did it happen?’ repeated 
Honor in her soft monotone, half 
wondering, half to herself. 

‘It was Cerberus ; he frightened 
me. I fell in climbing the wall, 
anda stonerolled downand crushed 
me,’ panted Dym, in short separate 
sentences. ‘It was my fault; all 
my fault.’ 

‘Hush, don’t think of that now. 
How long have you been lying 
here? Poor child, as though she 
could tell me that!’ interrupted 
Honer, catching herself up. 

‘What time is it?’ replied Dym 
faintly. ‘If I knew that, I could 
tell you.’ 

Honor looked up at the stars. 
‘It must be near midnight,’ she 
said reflectively. 

Dym shuddered. ‘I heard the 
bells chime six as I passed the vil- 
lage. I have been lying here five 
hours ; five long hours. Honor, 


what are you doing? as Miss 
Nethecote raised the head gently 
from her lap. 


* You will be brave, darling ; you 
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will not mind staying here a little 
while alone. I will leave Kiddle- 
awink.’ But Dym clung to her 
with a sobbing cry. 

*No, no!’ 

‘I must fetch Humphrey, Sweet ; 
you will die if you lie here any 
longer. In a few minutes, only a 
few minutes, I will be back with 
wine and warm wrappers, and 
Humphrey shall carry you home.’ 
But Honor’s cheerfulness faltered 
a little as the numb fingers closed 
round her neck. 

‘No, no; you must not go.’ 

‘Dym, for your brother's sake. 
A winter’s night in these fields, 
and you will be a cripple for life. 
For God's sake let me fetch Hum- 
phrey.’ 

‘O Honor, stay with me; if 
you leave me in this darkness and 
silence, I shall die. I am not cold 
now, not very. If you would only 
lay me down again, I feel I could 
sleep.’ 

She slid down from Honor’s 
arms as she spoke. Torpor was 
creeping over her, and making her 
voice drowsy. 

The tears rolled down Miss 
Nethecote’s face ; a sort of despair 
seized her. ‘ Dear Lord, help us!’ 
she whispered. ‘ How can I leave 
her? But we shall both die.’ She 
had drawn off her furred mantle 
and wrapped Dym in it, and al- 
ready premonitory shivers shook 
her from head to foot; her grand 
woman’s frame felt suffering 
acutely. She shrank from it with 
a healthy loathing of pain. 

‘If I knew what to do; if I dared 
go in spite of her entreaties !’ and 
then a sudden idea struck her. She 
called Kiddleawink, and _ tying 
her white handkerchief round the 
dog’s neck, took a little chain and 
locket from her bosom, and care- 
fully twisted it in and out through 
the white folds. On the locket was 
the Chichester motto, Qué patitur 
vincit, and inside was a brown 
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curly lock, evidently severed from 
a man’s head. Then she clapped 
her hands. ‘ Kiddleawink, find 
Guy "’ she cried ; and the sagacious 
little animal, giving one short, de- 
lighted bark, set off through the dark 
fields in the direction of Ingleside. 

Honor had two good reasons 
for sending her forlorn hope to 
Ingleside. Humphrey in all pro- 
bability would have given her up, 
and have gone to bed; and as he 
was a sound sleeper, Kiddleawink’s 
scratchings and whinings would 
never have woke him. At Ingle- 
side they kept later hours. The 
squire was much given to prowling 
about the grounds late at night; 
and if he were within, Honor knew 
Kiddleawink well enough to be 
sure he would rouse him by his 
dismal howlings on the terrace. 

As it happened, Mr. Chichester 
was just calling in Kelpie from a 
midnight hunt after cats, when he 
felt himself gently pulled by the 
lapels of his coat, and in another 
moment Kiddleawink was caper- 
ing and fussing about his feet, and 
whining delightedly. 

Guy had a soft spot in his heart 
for all dumb creatures, and he 
stooped down and patted the Skye 
terrier kindly. 

‘Why, Kiddleawink, old fellow, 
how do you come here at this 
hour of the night ? and what have 
you done with your mistress ? 
Down, Kelpie boy, don’t be jealous. 
Halloo, what’s this?’ as Kiddlea- 
wink’s unusual necklace attracted 
his observation. The little dog sat 
up and begged, as Guy examined 
the handkerchief and chain nar- 
rowly. He turned pale as he did 
so, and, strong man as he was, his 
hand shook. There was the H. N. 
in Honor’s beautiful embroidery, 
and the locket which years ago he 
had once hung round her white 
neck. Qui patitur vincit. ‘That 
must be my motto as well as yours, 
Guy,’ she had whispered softly. 
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‘It will always be yours, Honor 
bright,’ had been his lover-like 
answer. 

‘She is in trouble; she wants 
me. O Kiddleawink, my brave 
dog, what does this mean? And 
as though the dog’s instinct under- 
stood the tone of anguish, the little 
animal gave another short bark, 
and ran forward. 

‘Follow him, Kelpie. Hie, good 
dogs ; seek, seek!’ And both dogs 
bounded forward, and the squire 
followed. 

Dym seemed sinking into sleep, 
when she started up with something 
of a scream. 

‘Are you there, Honor?” 

‘Yes, dear ; but Honor’s voice 
was low and suffering. 

‘I thought it was a dream ; but 
my foot woke me. O Honor, I 
came to-night to ask you to forgive 
me.’ 

‘You need not remember that 
now. Isthe pain very bad, dear ?’ 

‘Yes, and I feel stiffand sore all 
over. Did you say I should be a 
cripple for life, Honor ?’ 

‘Nay, God forbid. I think He 
will send us some help soon. I 
hope so,’ she continued wearily. 

‘ How faint your voice sounds! 
Honor, will it hurt you too? I 
neverthought of that; and you have 
wrapped me in your warm cloak, 
and are shivering. I cannot suffer 
it ; you shall leave me—go !’ 

‘Not now; we will wait a little 
longer. This wall shelters us from 
the wind.’ 

‘ How good you are to me!’ lay- 
ing her cold lips against Honor’s 
hand. ‘It iscoals of fire; I don’t 
deserve it. Are you sure you have 
forgiven me?’ 

‘As I would be forgiven. Child, 
why do you talk so, when we are 
both out alone with Him?’ And 
though Honor’s teeth chattered, 
and she could not repress the cold 
shuddering that went through her, 
her pale face was lifted to the 
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wintry sky with an expression of 
perfect peace. ‘Though He slay 
me, yet will I trust in Him,’ were 
the words that rose to her lips. 

But it was with a voice unsteady 
with joy that she cried, ‘Guy, Guy!’ 
as a dark figure came striding to- 
wards them. ‘O Dym, wake! He 
has sent His angel,’ she said, with 
a sweet, tremulous laugh ; and her 
hands were stretched out and 
grasped as Guy had never dared to 
grasp them for years. 

‘Honor, my darling, what has 
happened?’ Then recoiling as the 
dim figure on Honor’s lap stirred 
at his voice—‘ Good God ! another 
woman! Not Miss Elliott? Good 
heavens, and we thought she was 
with you!’ gasped the squire. 

‘She has hurt her foot, and has 
been lying here six mortal hours. 
Gently, touch her gently, Guy,’ as 
with an exclamation of pity he 
stooped and lifted Dymin his arms; 
but as though pain were making 
her delirious, she clung to Honor. 

‘It is the squire himself; it is 
Mr. Chichester. Let him take you, 
dear; he will not hurt you.’ But 
Dym still resisted. 

‘Tell him that you have forgiven 
me. Tell him it is all right between 
us, and that you have given your 
life for me,’ she cried hysterically. 

Such a pitiful look came over 
Guy Chichester’s face in the dark- 
ness ; but he only said, ‘ Hush, it 
is all right, my child,’ and lifted 
her up, wrapping the fur cloak care- 
fully round her, as though she were 
an infant. Perhaps the meaning 
of Dym’s words came to him as 
he felt the soft furs, for he groaned 
and said, ‘O Honor, my generous 
Honor! as though some terrible 
fear smote him. 

‘Come,’ he cried impatiently, 
offering his hand; but even with 
thatassistance Honorcould scarcely 
move her cramped and frozen 
limbs. ‘Lean on my shoulder, 
dear; drag yourself along. I am 
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strong enough for both,’ he kept 
saying. But with all her brave 
efforts, he had to lay Dym down 
again on the wet ground, and 
lift Honor over the stone fences, 
and in spite of his burning desire 
to get them home, Honor could 
only move stiffly and slowly, cling- 
ing to Guy’s disengaged arm. 

‘This night will be the death 
of you both, my darling. Do try 
to walk faster,’ he implored in an 
agitated voice; but Honor shook 
her head. 

‘I think you must leave me, 
Guy; Ican do no more.’ 

‘Leave you? Never! We will 
all die first. Courage, dear; lean 
on me more heavily. We shall 
come in sight of the cottage di- 
rectly ? and Honor, as though com- 
pelled by that strong hand, dragged 
herself forward again a few paces. 

‘There is some one coming to 
meet us; hold up, Honor darling. 
I think it is Humphrey. Nethecote 
—Nethecote, I say!’ 

Guy’s despairing halloo would 
almost have roused the dead. 

‘ Coming, squire, coming!’ shout- 
ed back Humphrey ; and in another 
moment Honor tottered — nay, 
almost fell—into her brother's 
arms. 

Humphrey had been unaccount- 
ably restless that night, and had 
wandered down the road as far as 
Woodside, when the squire’s voice 
had hailed him. The poor fellow 
was in a pitiable state of perplexity 
and alarm as the miserable little 
cavalcade came in sight. 

‘What's to do, squire—what has 
happened ?’ he ejaculated. 

‘Enough has happened—don’t 
talk, man; rouse the women ser- 
vants and send down for Dr. Grey!’ 
was the squire’s agitated answer. 
‘ Some of us will pay for this night’s 
work, I expect; and as soon as 
Humphrey’s slow brains compre- 
hended the exigences of the case, 
he brought all his common sense 
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and shrewd masculine management 
to bear on it. 

The drowsy maids were roused, 
fires lighted, beds warmed, and 
strong hot drinks brewed in haste. 
Dym’s cry of anguish as they han- 
dled her foot brought up Guy him- 
self to the door, to forbid its being 
touched till Dr. Grey could be 
brought, and Humphrey was soon 
on his way to fetch him. 

Honor, though faint and ex- 
hausted, would permit no one to 
attend to her till Dym was safely 
put in her warm bed ; she was still 
in her damp garments, hanging 
over Dym’s pillow, when Dr. Grey 
arrived. 

‘Miss Nethecote, this will never 
do,’ he said sternly; ‘ you will have 
a worse touch of your old enemy, 
pleurisy, than you have had in your 
life if you do not instantly go to 
bed and take my remedies.’ And 
Honor, though reluctantly, was 
compelled to obey. 

‘I shall have two patients on 
my hands, but Miss Elliott will be 
the worse,’ was Dr. Grey’s observa- 
tion when he came downstairs. 
Humphrey, who was sitting by the 
fire with his hands over his eyes, 
shuddered and gave a low groan ; 
the two other men exchanged 
glances—poor Humphrey’s secret 
was not difficult to read. 

‘ And the ankle ? 

‘ Dislocated—not broken. Oh, 
we shall get that right presently ; 
but she is in a good deal of pain.’ 

Mr. Chichester walked towards 
the fireplace, and the doctor fol- 
lowed him. 

‘Grey, you don’t say how Miss 
Nethecote is,’ he observed in a low 
voice. 

‘Oh, well, we shall see to-morrow ; 
I am coming up early. Has Miss 
Elliott a mother or sister ?” 

* Neither.’ 

‘That is unfortunate. I am afraid 
we must look forward to a long 
bout of nursing ; she cannot have 
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lain on the damp ground for all 
those hours without incurring terri- 
ble mischief.’ 

‘I am afraid not,’ was the grave 
response. ‘And Miss Nethecote ?’ 

‘I have left her pretty comfort- 
able,’ was the evasive answer ; and 
as though fearful of any further 
questioning, the doctor reiterated 
injunctions as to quiet and care, 
and hurriedly left the room. 

‘Squire, does he think she will 
die?’ exclaimed Humphrey. The 
Yorkshireman’s good-natured face 
looked almost haggard as he asked 
the question. 

Mr. Chichester started. ‘ For 
God’s sake, man, whom do you 
mean?’ he said irritably. 

‘ Miss Elliott. Nay, nay,’ coming 
up to him and putting his hand on 
his shoulder soothingly, ‘you didn’t 
think I meant our Honor, squire ? 
Why, the Duchess is doing finely ; 
you heard him say so just now.’ 

Mr. Chichester’s face quivered 
all over, but he turned it aside 
quickly. 

‘I don’t know, Humphrey,’ 
speaking in a voice half choked 
with emotion ; ‘I am afraid this is 
a bad business. Fancy taking off 
her own cloak to cover that poor 
girl! I always said she was nearer 
an angel than a woman.’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ groaned Humphrey, 
‘there is no one like our Honor.’ 

‘She was glad enough to see me 
to-night ; I could see her stretching 
out her hands to me half a field off. 
I may win her yet—who knows, 
Humphrey ?” 

‘God speed the day, squire !’ 

‘ Poor old fellow, it is hard upon 
you too, to-night—there, I will not 
keep you any longer from Honor. 
Come down and tell me when she 
is asleep, and how that poor child 
fares. I am afraid I have been 
thinking more of Honor than her ; 
and Mr. Chichester sighed as he 
drew his chair to the fire and pre- 
pared for his long watch. 
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The squire was right in his dis- 
mal auguries. Before twenty-four 
hours were over, Dym was in the 
agonies of a sharp attack of 
rheumatic fever, and Honor, only 
divided from her by one thin wall, 
was wrestling fiercely with death. 
The cold had struck her, inflam- 
mation of the lungs set in, and 
neither doctor aor nurse knew how 
it would end, or if her strong vitality 
would gain the ascendency. ‘ You 
have given your life for me,’ Dym 
had cried in her semi-delirium— 
she little knew how nearly her 
words had come true! 

‘If I die, promise me you will 
bring Guy to me, that I may bid 
him good-bye,’ she said one day to 
Humphrey; and another time she 
bade him bring the chain and 
locket, and hang it round her 
neck. 

‘You won’t die, Duchess?’ im- 
plored poor Humphrey, as his 
shaking hand fulfilled the injunc- 
tion; the plain hard-featured face 
was growing more haggard day by 
day. As for the squire, he looked 
heart-broken. 

‘I don’t know, I think it would 
be best,’ she answered dreamily ; 
‘not for you, dear old Humphrey, 
perhaps,’ stroking his face, ‘ but for 
him—and me,’ she added, after a 
minute. 

‘You would not say so if you 
saw him, Honor.’ 

Honor’s thin fingers caressed the 
locket lovingly. 

‘How does he look? she whis- 
pered. 

‘Out of heart, as a man who 
had lost his guiding star—all astray 
and lost like.’ 

‘Tell him it is better so, there is 
perfect faith there—no, don’t say 
that, perhaps it will sound like a re- 
proach ; be kind to him, Humphrey. 
If I live, who knows? No, I must 
not think of that; and Honor 
turned her face wearily to the wall. 

They thought she was sleeping, 
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and feared to disturb her, when all 
the time the poor soul was making 
a gallant fight against depression. 

‘His will—teach me to say it,’ 
she whispered. ‘Am I ready to 
die, when one face comes between 
me and heaven—always, always? 
O Guy, not to know I love you 
as 1 do—Guy, my hero, my glorious 
Guy—my one and onlylove!’ Here 
she wrung her hands and wept 
piteously, and fell to praying. 

He had called her an angel, but 
she was only a woman—a poor 
weak woman, after all. Honor’s 
faith was childlike, but the damps 
from the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death were tarnishing her shield ; 
the intense vitality of her nature 
shuddered at the thoughts of 
decay. 

‘Life is sweet, after all. We 
never know how sweet till we fear 
to lose it,’ she said to Mr. Fortescue, 
who had come on his ministry 
of consolation; ‘if it were not 
wrong, I should like you to pray 
that I may live a little longer.’ 

‘You must offer up this reluct- 
ance as a sacrifice,’ he returned 
gently. ‘We all pray that you may 
live, Miss Nethecote ; but there is 
one in the next room to whom 
death would be a release.’ 

He spoke of Dym, and indeed 
her sufferings were terrible ; Nature 
was taking her revenge. ‘The dis- 
located ankle was Dym’s least trou- 
ble; the fever raged like molten fire 
in her veins ; sometimes she grew 
delirious with it, every movement 
was torture ; it was an aggravated 
form of the same illness that had 
crippled William Elliott for life. 

Dym used to moan for her bro- 
ther from morning to night. One 
day the squire, who was prowling 
before the door as usual, over- 
heard her. 

Two days afterwards, as she 
woke up refreshed from sleep, she 
saw a face bending over her in the 
twilight. 
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‘My dear Dym!’ 

*O Will, Will!’ Two bandaged 
arms strove to reach him, but failed ; 
the wan little face he scarcely knew 
turned itself wearily on the pillow. 
‘It is such pain to move; come 
nearer, Will. Oh, is it really and 
truly you ?’ 

‘Yes, it is I, Dimples, came in 
the old quaint voice ; but William 
Elliott had a huskiness in his throat 
as he spoke, and more than once 
he had to take off his spectacles 
and clear their mistiness. 

‘Put them away, I like you better 
without them,’ pleaded Dym in her 
weak voice. ‘ Mrs. Chichester, may 
I have a candle, please? I want to 
see how Will looks.’ But Mrs. 
Chichester had slipped cut of the 
room, thinking the brother and 
sister would like to meet alone. 

*I will stir the fire ; there—there 
is a glorious blaze! Don’t you 
want your drink now? I used always 
to wake thirsty.’ 

William Elliott might have been 
used to nursing by the way he 
propped up his sister on her pil- 
lows, and administered the covuling 
drink ; either he was skilful or Dym 
was better, for she felt little pain. 

* How good it is to have you do 
things for me again, Will!’ she 
whispered gratefully as he laid her 
down. Will’s kiss said he was glad 
too. Dym was not capable of much 
speech, but she lay and feasted her 
eyes on him as though she had 
been hungering and thirsting for 
the sight for a long time. Mr. 
Elliott did not trust himself to say 
much either, but once he leant over 
her and blessed her hurriedly. 

‘My poor little child-sister, I 
have nearly lost you,’ he said 
tremulously. 

Dym gave him one of her old 
sweet smiles. 

‘IT am better now, am I not, Mrs. 
Chichester?’ as her friend reéntered, 
fearful of any prolonged conversa- 
tion. 
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‘Much better; but the doctor 
says we must be quiet. Mr. Elliott, 
you must only look at her to-day ; 
she is not allowed to talk.’ 

‘She is not much to look at,’ 
returned her brother fondly and 
sadly; ‘ you have only white Christ- 
mas roses in your cheeks, my poor 
Dimples ? 

‘Oh, I shall be better now you 
have come,’ replied Dym brightly ; 
her youthful hopefulness was be- 
ginning to assert itself with the 
cessation of pain. Will’s face was 
strength and life to her, she told 
Mrs. Chichester, as she came to 
give her her parting kiss before 
going to Ingleside. 

Mrs. Chichester spent all her 
days at Nidderdale Cottage, but 
she always went home with her 
son to dinner. It was employment 
for the squire’s restlessness to go 
to and fro on all sorts of errands 
between the Cottage and the Great 
House; his most frequent excuse 
was Humphrey. ‘He wants some 
one to sit with him, poor old 
fellow,’ he said; but it must be 
doubted whether the squire’s in- 
fluence was the most cheering for 
Humphrey. It was better when 
William Elliott came, and Mr. 
Chichester’s reserve broke down, 
and he talked of his fears openly ; 
and it was better for Humphrey 
too, who had now a sympathising 
hearer on everything that related 
to Dym. 

The guests were all gone from 
the Great House when William 
Elliott took up his quarters there. 
The day after-the accident Guy 
had called his cousin to him. 

‘Trichy,’ he said, putting his 
hands on her shoulders, ‘I want 
you to do me a favour.’ 

‘ What is it, Guy? she returned, 
looking up wistfully at his sad face. 

‘Get all these people away. I 
am in trouble, dear; I cannot play 
the host any longer when the light 
of my eyes is being taken from me;’ 
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and Beatrix, who read the truth 
in the haggard sleepless eyes, could 
not refuse to do him this kindness. 
And when they were all gone he sat 
down wearily in his old place, and 
his mother came to him and put 
her arm round his neck. 

‘Guy, do not give way so; while 
there is life there is hope,’ she 
whispered ; and so in his hour of 
weakness she comforted him. 

Mrs. Chichester had liked Wil- 
liam Elliott for her son’s sake, but 
she very soon grew to love him for 
his own. His was a nature formed 
for sympathy ; out of suffering he 
had learnt to pity ; out of endur- 
ance he had grown wise. 

The peculiar pride and reticence 
of Guy Chichester’s character had 
broken down under this sudden 
shock ; he no longer resisted the 
hand that probed the sore places 
so gently and firmly; the old 
wounds had yawned afresh; now 
was the time for the pouring in of 
the oil and wine 

Night after night the two men 
sat together, and in those long 
hours of unrestrained intercourse 
William Elliott learnt new phases 
of the generous eccentric nature 
that, self-directed and self-sustain- 
ed, had wandered at times from 
the right way, and whose substance 
and youth had been wasted on one 
object. The friendship ripened 
daily. Mrs. Chichester rejoiced 
that her son’s fastidious taste was 
suited with such an admirable 
companion ; in spite of his many 
infirmities William Elliott had 
charming manners; when he found 
himself in congenial society, he 
was apt to relax from his gravity, 
and indulge in that sweet playful- 
ness that seemed natural to him. 

Mrs. Chichester used to watch 
them as they paced the terrace to- 
gether. What a strange pair they 
looked! William Elliott, with his 
spare bowed form, irresistibly re- 
minding one of ‘the woman who 
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was bound by Satan for so many 
years,’ and ‘was in no ways able to 
lift herself’—for there was always 
something painful at first sight in 
the clergyman’s deformed figure— 
and Guy’s herculean proportions, 
and the grand face with its short 
tawny beard. 

Mrs. Chichester often talked to 
Mr. Elliott about his sister. Will 
heard that Dym had borne her pro- 
longed sufferings most heroically ; 
‘she used to cry quietly to herself 
sometimes, but she seldom com- 
plained ; when she was at her worst 
it was only “Will! Will!”’ The doc- 
tor and nurse told the same tale. 

‘If she were my own daughter, 
I could hardly have grown to love 
her more,’ Mrs. Chichester assured 
him with the tears in her eyes. It 
spoke well for Dym’s real sweet- 
ness at the bottom, that in spite of 
her wilfulness she had made so 
true a friend. 

Dym’s painful nights were en- 
durable now, when she had Will's 
visits to look forward to in the 
morning ; he always stopped with 
her an hour or two. 

Dym had taken a decided turn 
for the better now. From the day 
when she woke to find Will’s face 
bending over her she had begun 
steadily to amend; the fever had 
left her, and though the weakness 
was great, the tinge of returning 
health stole back to the white face. 

‘You will do now; Dr. Grey 
says in a few weeks you will be as 
well as ever, but you will have to 
be careful for a long time,’ Will 
said to her one day, when he found 
her propped up upon the couch in 
a nest of pillows, and looking al- 
most as fragile as the snowdrops 
on her little table. 

‘Then I shall not be a cripple 
for life, or like you, dear,’ whis- 
pered Dym, speaking out her fear 
for the first time. 

‘Why, of course not; what a silly 
Dimples to think of such a thing? 
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was his tender answer, as she hid 
her face gladly—oh, so gladly !— 
on his shoulder. ‘Mine was a com- 
plication of disease, aggravated by 
neglect ; if I had had nurses like 
yours, Dym— Why, you silly child,’ 
as a slight sob warned him he was 
trenching on dangerous ground, 
‘do you think I repent of what 
has given me so much experience ? 
Don't you know, what is, is best ?” 

‘ But I cannot bear to think how 
you suffered, Will.’ 

‘Pooh-pooh! what nonsense ” 
he returned merrily, but a slight 
dew made his glasses misty again. 
‘Has it not gained me my name 
of “ Conqueror”? Why, I would 
rather go bowed all my life than 
think of your pretty figure being 
spoiled. You must grow fat, Dym ; 
you look far too transparent for 
my peace of mind.’ 

‘Will,’ she said seriously, ‘ you 
have never told me how it is you 
are spared so long from St. Luke’s.’ 

‘Haven't I? Ah, well, you must 
ask Mr. Chichester about that.’ 

‘Of course, I knew it was all his 
kindness,’ returned Dym, redden- 
ing like a rose. 

‘ My dear Dym,’ replied her bro- 
ther, ‘I begin to think your squire 
is the most generous mortal living.’ 

Dym gave a great sigh of assent. 

‘Do you know, all the time you 
were ill he either wrote or tele- 
graphed to me daily; but the kind- 
ness that beat all others was the 
way he got me leave of absence 
from St. Luke’s.’ 

‘I have not heard—how was 
that ?’ inquired Dym. 

‘Why, he fetched me himself; 
and as his sister uttered an excla- 
mation of incredulity, he continued, 
‘True as my name is William El- 
liott. I found him engrossing the 
whole fire one evening when I 
came in from the schools. 

* “She is not worse, old fellow, 
but she wants to see you,” were his 
first words—I suppose I turned a 
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little pale when I saw him—“ so 
button up your warmest coat, and 
come off with me.” And when I 
hesitated, I found he had made 
it all right with the vicar, and had 
actually brought down a deputy- 
curate—a Mr. Lythe—in my place; 
he isjust ordained to priest’s orders, 
and one of the hardest-working men 
I ever knew—just the man for St. 
Luke's; and he actually got the 
vicar to consent to his carrying me 
off for two months.’ 

‘Two months! oh, how delight- 
ful, Will ’ cried Dym ; but she was 
too weak to bear such good news, 
and in spite of her efforts the tears 
would come. 

‘ He is so good, and I have be- 
haved so badly towards him. O 
Will! have you heard—’ and per- 
haps the happiest moment Dymhad 
known for months was when she 
had sobbed out her confession to 
her brother, and received his sym- 
pathising kiss. 

‘ You have been sorely punished, 
my poor child,’ he said ; ‘few have 
to expiate their faults to such a 
bitter extent, but I hope we have 
seen the worst of this trouble now.’ 
But Will did not tell Dym that he 
had seen Honor, and that Honor 
had believed herself to be dying; 
Dym did not learn that for many 
days afterwards. ‘She is better,’ 
or ‘more comfortable,’ was all they 
said in answer to Dym’s anxious 
inquiries. For a little time Dym’s 
sufferings had to a certain extent 
deadened her anxiety, but with 
her returning convalescence came 
remorseful fears for Honor. 

‘If I could only see her; if you 
would carry me in and lay me 
down beside her for a few minutes !’ 
Dym would implore her nurses, but 
they always put her off with some 
excuse or other : she was sleeping, 
or she must not be disturbed, or 
it would be bad for Dym to be 
removed, or so on. 

One day, the second after Wil- 
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liam Elliott had arrived, Humphrey 
came to him—Honor thought her- 
self worse, she wanted a clergyman ; 
Mr. Fortescue had gone up to 
London for a day, would Mr. Elliott 
come to her? 

Will bowed his head and _ fol- 
iowed him silently. He knew now 
it was Guy Chichester’s beloved to 
whom he was to minister. 

But he never forgot his first 
impression of Honor Nethecote. 
Honor thought she was dying be- 
cause weakness had quelled her ; 
the grand figure lay bowed, broken, 
waiting for some unknown change ; 
the wide-open eyes had lost their 
light, the flesh-tints resembled 
marble; lips, nostrils, cheeks were 
all of the same neutral dead-white; 
the sunshine seemed faded out of 
the brown hair, the splendid arms 
and hands had fallen prone on the 
coverlid. 

She had gathered herself up with 
all her strength to die; there was 
meek martyrdom in her aspect, but 
the strength had not come. Instead 
of that, William Elliott read weak- 
ness, a fading hope akin to despair, 
feminine tremors, and something 
else. 

He took one of the passive hands. 
She looked at him calmly, but with- 
out a smile. 

‘You have sent for me, Miss 
Nethecote — you think yourself 
worse ?” 

‘I feelasthough I weredying;’ her 
voice was resigned and pathetic. 

‘Perhaps you fear death?’ grop- 
ing his way a little, until the un- 
known mind should reveal itself. 

‘ Not for myself.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

Her bosom heaved, she lifted 
her hands deprecatingly ; she de- 
sired sympathy, but pity was ab- 
horrent to her. 

* You will not allow yourself to 
hope—you wish life too much, per- 
haps ; you have let yourself go, as 
it were, but you are not resigned.’ 
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* Oh, that I were! but I am not. 
No, not even when I look at that’ 
—pointing to a picture of the Cru- 
cifixion that hung opposite her 
bed. ‘I pray—I suffer,’ whispering 
out her words, ‘ but my will—ah, 
there it is—my will refuses to yield.’ 

‘Poor soul! yet you will not 
die.’ 

Honor’s lips unclosed; she pant- 
ed; her wistful eyes questioned him 
—she had no words. 

* You have renounced the world 
too soon,’ he returned pityingly ; 
‘I read life, not death, in your face. 
Did not your doctor reassure you ?” 

‘I did not believe him ; doctors 
will not tell the truth,’ was the 
brief answer. 

* Your nurses ?” 

‘ They have deceived me before.’ 

‘Your brother, then ?’ 

‘Poor Humphrey—oh, he was 
not disinterested ! 

‘Then you may trust me—will 
you not?’ in a mild beseeching 
voice. 

Honor gave him her first smile. 
‘I sent for you to read the Office 
for the Dying.’ 

‘ Shall we say the Thanksgiving 
together instead?’ was his reply ; 
and when he had risen from his 
knees he said solemnly, ‘ You sent 
for me to prepare you for death, 
Miss Nethecote, but I have a 
harder duty than that before me ; 
it is rather to prepare you for life. 
“Drawn out of many waters.” 
Ah, we have our work of love to 
do after that. Do you think you 
have done the best you could with 
your life ?” 

‘Perhaps not,’ she answered 
humbly. A ray of joy shone in 
her eyes ; there was revived life in 
her aspect ; he had given her the 
strong cordial of hope; she was 
weak, but oppressed no longer. 

‘Strength is never given us be- 
fore the time. You did not will 
to die. Well, perhaps not, neither 
has He willed it. He has never 
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bidden you to give up; be com- 
forted, Miss Nethecote. He has 
still work for you to do.’ 

‘Oh, how you console me !’ 

‘That you may console others. 
This gift of life will be joyful news 
to others beside yourself, Miss 
Nethecote ; dedicate it afresh nobly. 
Are there none beside yourself to 
be forgiven and comforted ?” 

Did she understand him? The 
meek pathetic eyes grew radiant. 

‘Ah, if I dared ; if it would only 
be right ! she faltered. 

‘Unto seventy times seven: have 
you forgotten that, Miss Nethecote?’ 

The white lips quivered. ‘ What, 
have I been wrong all through ? is 
that what you mean? Is it I who 
ought to have forgiven? You are 
a clergyman. I see, you know all ; 
tell me.’ 

‘Not now; when youare stronger 
perhaps. Say your 72 Deum now, 
and try to sleep ;’ and so he blessed 
her and went. But not many days 
after she sent for him again. 

‘You must hear me now,’ she 
said ; and the noble heart disbur- 
dened itself. 

‘These great souls sin deeply,’ 
was William Eiliott’s simple com- 
ment. ‘ Now I know both sides and 
can judge fairly. You are a good 
woman, but you have been less 
generous than he. I am Guy Chi- 
chester’s friend, and I dare to tell 
you of your faults.’ 

‘Oh, do,’ she humbly prayed him. 

‘You loved him /ru/y, but you 
loved your own will better; you 
might have trusted him.’ 

‘I will,’ said Honor Nethecote ; 
and she kept her word. 

‘When ?’ he inquired softly. 

‘Wait a little, you will see,’ was 
her answer ; and from that moment 
she began rapidly to amend. 


William Elliott’s prophecy was 
correct. From the day of his con- 
versation with her there was a 
marked change in Honor. 


Earnest in everything, she set 
herself to get well with all the 
strength of her womanly will ; she 
did not linger over her convales- 
cence as poor Dym was doing ; 
the real vigour of her constitution 
asserted itself; in a marvellously 
short time she shook off her sick- 
ness, and declared herself well. 
She smiled with sweet incredulity 
when Dr. Grey quoted to her the 
two favourite sayings of the cele- 
brated Bishop of Geneva—‘ Make 
haste slowly,’ and ‘ Well enough is 
soon enough’—declaring he would 
have them written up in letters of 
gold in every room of convales- 
cence ; and when Honor scolded 
him for perverting such noble 
maxims to mere bodily uses he 
returned seriously, ‘ We are not al- 
ways merciful to the poor body, 
or we should not lay such heavy 
burdens on it before it is fairly 
recruited and ready for work. You 
will not be the woman you were 
for a long time to come, Miss 
Nethecote ; be careful. I am not 
sure yet that I shall not recommend 
your brother to take you southward 
for a winter or two ; and more than 
once he repeated the same thing 
very gravely. 

Honor did not refuse to hearken, 
but for all that she set her nurses 
at naught; and one wild March 
day, when the winds seemed blow- 
ing from the four quarters of 
heaven, and the sunshine fell in 
broken streaks on the window- 
ledges, Honor crept into Dym’s 
room, looking as fair and white as 
one of her favourite lilies. 

Dym was lying alone and feeling 
as dreary as the prospect outside ; 
two gaunt poplars waved to and 
fro before her window ; the bare 
boughs creaked in the gusty air; 
the low apple-trees flapped noisily ; 
a robin flew down on the white 
garden path ; the grasses shivered ; 
a whirl of gray dust was every- 
where. 
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‘Poor little robin out there in 
the cold! thought Dym. ‘Ah, 
that was what Honor called me,’ 
she sighed at the remembrance, 
and half turned; and there was 
Honor looking at her, and in 
another moment they were clasped 
in each other’s arms. 

It was a long, clinging embrace, 
for community of suffering had 
united those two dissimilar natures 
indissolubly. The thin white faces 
met lovingly, but Honor was the 
first to disengage herself. 

‘I am very womanish and weak 
still,’ she said, with a little gentle 
effort after merriment ; but Dym’s 
agitation was infectious, and she 
subsided into her chair with wet 
eyes, as Dym still clung to her, and 
covered the hand she held with 
tears and kisses. 

‘Come, birdie, this will not do ;’ 
but Honor fondled her still more 
lovingly. 

*You have been so ill, Honor, 
and all through me,’ sobbed Dym. 
‘I wonder you do not hate the 
sight of me. Will has told me 
how they feared for you.’ 

‘I thought I was at death’s door, 
but he brought me back,’ replied 
Honor gravely; but her tones 
shook a little. ‘I wanted sadly to 
see you, dear, but they would not 
let me. Perhaps it was as well; 
my looks might have frightened you.’ 

‘You are not quite the same 
Honor now,’ returned Dym in a 
distressed voice ; and she was right: 
the beautiful eyes had a heavy 
look in them; the temples were 
blue-veined and had deep hollows ; 
the wasted hands and arms were 
pitiful. 

Honor gave a weak little laugh. 
‘Comparisons are odious. You 
cannot talk yourself, Dym. You 
have lost all your pretty colour, 
and your eyes are twice the size 
they ought to be.’ 

‘That is what Will says. O 
Honor, you have seen Will ? 


‘Yes, I have seen him. If it 
were not for Humphrey, I think I 
should envy you your brother ; as it 
is, for the future I shall reverence 
him almost as much as you do.’ 

‘Iam so glad,’ sighed Dym. ‘ But 
is it not sad—his affliction I mean ? 
He is quite young, but he looks 
older than Mr. Nethecote.’ 

‘Does he? I did not notice. I 
only thought what a beautiful soul 
he must have to look and speak 
so ; but then you see I always knew 
he must be good.’ 

‘Why, Honor?’ 

‘ Because you loved him so, and 
because he was Mr. Chichester’s 
friend,’ answered Honor simply ; 
and just then the subject of their 
talk entered. 

They were in the pretty little 
morning room that Honor called 
her boudoir, and which had been 
appropriated to Dym’s use. Will 
gave a start of surprise when he 
saw Miss Nethecote; he thought 
to have found his sister alone as 
usual ; but, as he told Guy Chiches- 
ter afterwards, he had never seen 
a prettier sight than those two 
women clinging together hand in 
hand. 

The firelight played on Dym’s 
rose-coloured wrapper and loose 
shining hair. Honor leant back a 
little wearily ; she had knotted up 
her brown hair tightly, and by some 
quaint sweet fashion of her own 
wore a white cashmere dress, trim- 
med with soft fur at the neck and 
wrists; the full throat gleamed 
whitely from the dainty ruff; the 
calm repose, the full breathing 
life of the figure was in strange 
juxtaposition to the inert, hopeless 
lethargy in which he had seen it 
last. 

A faint colour rose to her face, 
as though his entrance stirred some 
memory. 

‘I hope I do not disturb you. 
I am glad to see you so much 
better, Miss Nethecote;’ holding 
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her hand with congratulating pres- 
sure. 

‘Thank you, I am well; but 
the trembling of the fingers was 
not lost on him. 

‘ Forgive me, if I contradict you,’ 
he returned cheerily. ‘You are 
not so much above us poor mortals 
as that. You are still weak enough 
to be nervous.’ 

‘I have no nerves,’ she assured 
him calmly. 

‘ Not ordinary ones, I grant you ; 
you are too finely tempered for 
that. Dym, Mr. Chichester has 
sent you these flowers,’ throwing 
her a bouquet of violets and snow- 
drops, at which Dym blushed 
brightly with surprise and pleasure. 
‘He wants to know if you have 
any message for St. Luke’s ?” 

‘St. Luke’s!! Miss Nethecote 
leant back in her chair; there 
was a slight quiver of the nostrils ; 
her eyelids flickered, and then 
swept her cheek. Will’s eyes noted 
the sudden paleness. He smiled 
to himself, as though he thought 
Miss Nethecote’s nerves were not 
invulnerable. 

‘It is a sudden fancy of his to 
go up by the mail-train to-night. 
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Lythe has been writing up about 
some riot in the schools. I tell 
him it is madness to travel by night 
such weather, but he is obstinate 
as usual. He is out riding now, 
but I suppose he will be back by 
evening.’ 

Honor shielded her eyes with 
her hand; there was doubt, irreso- 
lution, a slight confusion in her 
aspect; then she decided. 

‘Mr. Elliott.’ 

Will almost started ; the voice 
was changed and trembling. 

‘Will you give him a message 
from me?’ 

‘A hundred, if you will,’ he re- 
turned gaily. 

She smiled ; her colour rose ; a 
faint, fair tinge spread over brow, 
cheek, and neck, touching the 
delicate ear; there was a strange 
shining light in the brown eyes 
that almost dazzled him. She 
pencilled a few words hastily on a 
slip of paper, and crossing the room 
with weak slow footsteps, put it 
into his hand. 

And this was what Guy Chiches- 
ter read some hours afterwards : 

‘Come to me before you go. 

‘ HONOR BRIGHT.’ 
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THE SIBYL OF THE GHETTO. 


A RECOLLECTION OF ROME. 


——_——_——_ 


SoME years ago I was spending an 
evening with an old Spanish lady 
who had apartments in Rome look- 
ing out on the Corso. Denizens 
of Rome a few years since will 
perhaps remember Madame M. 
and her little soirées, and my story 
will recall that kind old lady, with 
her rich gray silk dress, and white 
hair dressed @ fa Marquise, cover- 
ed with a lappet of point lace 
which was tied under the chin. 

On the evening I speak of, the 
only persons present were a young 
girl, Lucia we will call her, the 
daughter of a petty Roman noble- 
man, whose estates, or rather the 
remnant of them, lay in the Cam- 
pagna ; the Duca di Curtei (whose 
boast was that he claimed descent 
in an unbroken line from a common 
ancestor with Quintus Curtius) ; and 
myself. 

The night before we had all 
attended the charity ball at the 
Braschi Palace. It had been Lu- 
cia’s first introduction to the gay 
world, and her curiosity had been 
excited by a tall, fair, passée-look- 
ing woman in a shabby black silk 
dress, and a magnificent diamond 
cross. 

This lady, who was known as 
Madame Dubois, was indeed a 
mystery. Shehad the entrée into the 
most aristocratic circles of that most 
exclusive of cities, though no one 
knew anything of her, or whence she 
came. The secret of her influence 
had completely baffled inquiry and 
even conjecture. Society stood in 
awe of her without any tangible 
reason. She had subtly caused it 


to be rumoured that she was the 
last scion of the Stuarts, for which 
report there appeared to be little 
or no foundation, beyond a slight 
resemblance to that ill-starred race 
which might be seen in her fea- 
tures. 

Few visitors were allowed to 
penetrate the apartments she occu- 
pied in a tumbledown old palace 
close to the Ghetto, but it was 
whispered that after twelve at night 
(the universal hour for breaking up 
Roman réunions at the time I am 
speaking of) doubtful figures were 
to be seen entering her door, and 
it was commonly supposed that she 
was the rallying-point of a strong 
political party, of whom we will 
speak no further. 

While talking together respect- 
ing this mysterious individual, she 
was rather unexpectedly announc- 
ed, when an awkward pause ensued. 

Conversation was soon renewed 
in broken snatches, and as, with the 
exception of Madame Dubois, we 
were all intimate, I asked our host- 
ess to give me a pack of cards, 
that I might tell Lucia whether or 
not she had captivated any of her 
partners of the previous evening. 
The girl delightedly assented, for, 
like all Italian women, she was a 
firm believer in fortune-telling—in 
which acquirement a few lucky co- 
incidences had won me a reputa- 
tion in my own circle. 

She made at that moment a 
pretty picture—her face lighted up 
with the frank bright smile so com- 
mon amongst her country-women. 

Lucia was, and is still, one of 
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those brilliant blondes rarely to be 
met with except in the south of 
Europe—a sunny tint pervading 
her pale golden hair, her milky 
complexion, and herclear, childlike, 
blue eyes. 

A table was soon cleared, and 
after making her shuffle, cut, and 
turn the cards a few times, I laid 
them out in the form of a square. 

‘You are face to face with the 
Scotchman,’ I said to her; ‘hearts 
and diamonds surround you both ; 
love and money, my dear girl, and 
a speedy marriage between you 
and the handsome Scotchman of 
last night’s ball !’ 

Madame Dubois had all this 
time been watching our proceed- 
ings with a keen interest—her cold, 
bright, steely-gray eyes, which 
many declared had a mesmeric in- 
fluence, now fixed on Lucia, now 
on the cards. 

‘I have heard many strange 
stories told of the Jewish fortune- 
tellers in the Ghetto,’ said Madame 
M.; ‘Iam a disbeliever, and I must 
confess to having a great dislike to 
that amusement.’ 

‘I think madame has been tak- 
ing some lessons in the Ghetto,’ 
said the Duca, ‘so well has she ac- 
quired the gipsy’s trick of never 
taking her eyes off the face of her 
poor dupe.’ 

‘What would I not give,’ said 
Lucia, ‘to consult a really good 
fortune-teller !’ 

‘I think I could gratify your 
wish, tentatively remarked Madame 
Dubois. 

Lucia looked eagerly towards 
Madame M. (with whom she was 
staying), and having, by dint of 
coaxing, won an unwilling consent, 
it was agreed that I should chape- 
rone her the following evening to 
the house of Madame Dubois, who 
would accompany us to the Ghetto. 

A little after seven o’clock, a 
hired coach set us down at the 
gate of a dilapidated palace, in a 
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narrow dirty street paved with 
small round stones. In one of the 
lower rooms was a pizzicagnolo’s 
shop, behind the heavily grated 
windows of which were displayed 
a few yellow bottle-shaped skins of 
lard, and a sausage or two, in order 
to tempt any customers who might 
happen to be passing. 

Strange scenes had taken place 
within those old walls. Tradition 
has transmitted to us the worse than 
blood-stained memory of one baron, 
who stands out in relief as the most 
depraved noble of his degenerate 
age. In that gloomy building a 
daughter had suffered for a father’s 
crime, and the suite of rooms she 
had occupied were still in existence, 
panelled with tapestry said to have 
been designed by Raffaele. 

The apartments occupied by Ma- 
dame Dubois had once been the 
banqueting-rooms of this place, 
and the scene of many a brilliant 
assemblage, the memory of which 
still survives, though the actors have 
long since been laid in their graves. 

Here had been a frequent guest 
Isabella dei Medici, the daughter 
of Cosmo, and afterwards Duchess 
of Orsini, inheritrix of her mother's 
beauty and frailty. Her infidelity 
to her husband, Paolo Giordano, 
Duke of Orsini, was expiated by 
death at his hands. Her brother 
Francis, tolerant as he was towards 
the failings of his own wife, the in- 
famous Bianca Capella, urged upon 
his brother-in-law the necessity for 
his sister’s death, and was privy to 
her being strangled, in order that 
the honour of the Orsini and the 
Medici might be saved. 

Having ascended the broken 
staircase, we reached an ante-cham- 
ber bearing the arms of the family 
who had in olden times held state 
within its walls. Once petty sove- 
reigns, their intrigues against the 
Pontiff and boundless extrava- 
gance had been their ruin. To so 
low an ebb were the remaining 
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members reduced, that a daughter 
of the last baron kept a small ha- 
berdasher’s shop within fifty yards 
of her father’s last possession. 

Admitted by a_ staid - looking 
man, who formed Madame Du- 
bois’ entire household, we were 
ushered into a large uncarpeted 
room, in which were some old- 
fashioned pier tables and glasses, 
evidently fixtures of the house, for 
they contrasted strongly with some 
magnificent Florentine cabinets fill- 
ed with a rare collection of Venetian 
glass, and with furniture of a more 
modern date than is generally met 
with in Rome. 

Tea was served, after which Ma- 
dame Dubois declared herself at 
our service, reminding Lucia that 
she must on no account offer money 
to the sibyl upon her introduction, 
but that she might on leaving give 
whatever she pleased. 

Wending our way towards the 
Ghetto—for Madame Dubois told 
us it was necessary to walk that we 
might escape observation —wesoon 
arrived at a mean-looking house, 
the door of which stood wide open. 

Preceded by Madame Dubois, 
we passed through a low room 
filled with bales of all manner of 
silks, stuffs, &c., into a small smoky 
den, which was pervaded by an 
overpowering odour of garlic. We 
discerned by the dim light of a 
cotton wick, which was burning in 
the cup of an antique bronze lamp, 
that an old woman with a red 
handkerchief tied round her head 
was frying some unsavoury-looking 
pieces of fish over some charcoal in 
a brazier. 

There was a strange admixture 
of squalor and wealth in that room. 
Over the poor little bed was spread, 
as coverlet, what had been a beau- 
tiful Indian shawl, the gold threads 
running through the embroidery 
of which would alone have realised 
no inconsiderable sum. ‘The lamp 
before mentioned was perfect in 


design, and on a small étagtre of 
black carved wood fastened against 
the wall were some matchless 
pieces of Dresden china. 

The old woman laid aside her 
frying-pan on our entrance, and 
bringing forward some stools, re- 
quested us to be seated with an air 
of courtesy hardly to be expected 
from her uncouth appearance. She 
guessed the object of our visit, for 
turning on Lucia a pair of kindly 
dark eyes, which, though dim with 
advancing age, still showed traces 
of marvellous beauty, she addressed 
a few words to Madame Dubois, 
and left the room. 

She returned almost immediately, 
accompanied by a strikingly beauti- 
ful young woman of about twenty- 
two years old, in the picturesque 
contadina costume, her dark hair 
being fastened in a coil at the back 
of her head by an elaborately- 
wrought gold dagger, which was in 
all probability an heirloom. To 
our astonishment we recognised a 
famous model whom we will call 
Gemma. 

This girl was then at her zenith, 
and was the beau idéal of that 
beauty the type of which has been 
transmitted by the ancient Romans 
to their descendants of the present 
day. She had the creamy com- 
plexion, soft black eyes, perfect 
teeth, and pure profile,—slightly in- 
clining to aquiline,—together with 
the massive jaw, pillar-like throat, 
and stately carriage, which are 
characteristic of the inhabitants of 
Rome. Among the many portraits 
of Gemma extant, none do justice 
to her lithe graceful figure, or to 
the radiant expression of her face. 

Many are the stories recorded of 
Gemma in Rome. The admiration 
she excited wherever she appeared 
fairly turned her head, and she 
imagined herself a fit prize for an 
English milord at the very least. 
She held the artists who employed 
her in the most supreme contempt, 
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which she did not take much pains 
to conceal, and was almost broken- 
hearted, poor girl, when a newer 
beauty appeared on the scene, and 
she was comparatively forgotten. 

Gemma spoke a few words to 
Madame Dubois, with whom she 
appeared to be well acquainted. 
She then addressed herself to Lucia. 
A few minutes were enough for 
initial processes, and the fair sibyl 
entered upon her task, if I may so 
speak. The reader will excuse me 
if I do not expose the rites and cere- 
monies through which my young 
friend was taken. In sober truth 
they are not worth description. 
They were not very dramatic or 
sensational ; but I am told that it 
is usual to train, or at least to pro- 
ceed cautiously in this work with 
the novitiate. On a subsequent 
occasion Lucia would, I am verit- 
ably informed, have been subjected 
to an ordeal far more trying to the 
nerves, if not more satisfactory 
in results, than the commonplace 
modes adopted on this occasion. 
One little fact was, however, note- 
worthy. Gemma evidently pos- 
sessed a tolerably accurate know- 
ledge of Lucia’s surroundings and 
affairs—how obtained it was im- 
possible for us to determine. 

In about half an hour she rose 
and took leave of us with the air 
of a queen, making an appoint- 
ment for the same hour on the fol- 
lowing evening, in order to finish 
her divination. 

That appointment was never 
kept. 

We all three hurried back to- 
wards Madame Dubois’ apartments. 
On our way we observed that she 
was restless and ill at ease, looking 
furtively behind her every now and 
then. When we arrived within a 
few yards of the old palace in which 
she dwelt, she was accosted by a 
man, wrapped in alarge cloak, whom 
Lucia remembered to have passed 
on our way to the Ghetto. At 
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sight of this muffled figure Madame 
Dubois trembled violently and 
caught me by the arm. The man 
addressed but few words to her, in 
a low voice, and calling a coach 
which stood close by, they both got 
into it and drove rapidly off. 

It is needless to say that Lucia 
and I were alarmed and well-nigh 
paralysed by this incident. Master- 
ing this fear, however, as soon and 
as perfectly as I could, I drew her 
arm within my own and hastened 
to the nearest carriage-stand, and 
having hurried my charge into the 
first conveyance I could get I re- 
turned home, first dropping Lucia 
at Madame M.’s. 

What were Lucia’s emotions that 
night I have thought it only dis- 
creet never to inquire of her. What 
were my own I cannot describe. 

After breakfast next morning I 
called at Madame M.’s, in the hope 
of ascertaining whether or not any 
tidings had reached her of Madame 
Dubois, and to my surprise found 
Lucia with her father. He had 
evidently received some hint of his 
daughter’s proceedings, and was ex- 
patiating in lengthy terms of dis- 
approbation. I did not feel too 
proud of myself when, on my intro- 
duction to him, he expressed a 
polite surprise that a lady of my 
years and respectability should be 
party to such discreditable folly. 

I have little more to tell. 

Years have told but slightly on 
Madame M. She isstill the centre 
of one of the most delightful circles 
in a continental town which shall 
be nameless. 

Those who have any knowledge 
of Rome at the period I speak of 
will not be surprised to hear that 
we never heard the fate of Madame 
Dubois. 

The proceedings of the Holy 
Office were as secret as the grave. 
If, as would seem not improbable, 
this mysterious lady, like many 
others of her sex, in every grade, 
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and class, and caste of Italian 
women throughout the peninsula, 
was a conspirator, or agent for 
conspirators, she would probably 
have been transferred to the Vivi- 
Sepolti for the rest of her days ; and 
she would be permitted to know 
as little of the outer world as that 
world thereafter knew of her. If 
she had been guilty of any of the 
ordinary crimes against society, she 
would be dealt with accordingly, 
and perhaps had her lot assigned 
in that convent, or in scme other 
place of confinement. Or, if her 
offences were of a kind that such 
precaution would suffice to meet 
the necessities of the case, in the 
judgment of the arbitrary rulers of 
that sealed tribunal, perhaps she 
would be allotted a passport, with 
the added luxury of servile atten- 
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tions by a disguised policeman un- 
til she crossed the frontier of the 
Roman States. All that I know 
is—she was never seen or heard of 
again in Rome. 

Still more unaccountable was 
Gemma’s connection with the 
Ghetto, for in Rome, more than in 
any Other city in the world that I 
know of, Jew and Gentile keep 
apart. What that extraordinary 
combination portended to silly ‘ un- 
protected females’ I might have 
been able to tell the reader, if 
Madame Dubois had not been so 
unceremoniously taken away from 
us, and if we had not through our 
mutual fears, in consequence, ter- 
minated by one séance our ac- 
quaintanceship with the Sibyl of 
the Ghetto. 

G. P. M. 
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A PARAPHRASE. 


—— 


I LONGED to have you by me, 
That I might rest near you ; 

But you—you had to fly me, 
For you had much to do. 


My soul was wholly and solely 
Devoted to you, I vowed ; 

But you—you curtsied lowly, 
And likewise laughed aloud. 


The pain of my love you made me 
Still higher to rise and swell, 
For verily you forbade me 
To kiss you at our farewell. 


Think not, though my ills redouble, 
I shall shoot myself therefore, 
My sweet, for all this trouble 
Has happened to me before. 
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Scene the Third. 
AT THE GARDEN PARTY. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NEWS OF THE GOLDEN MARINER. 


Mr. FANGLE went one way in search 
of his wife, Mr. Armstrong went an- 
other in search of Laura. The re- 
membrances of his young life in his 
parents’ house on the banks of the 
Hudson—remembrances called up 
by his last conversation with Laura 
—had stirred him deeply. He 
thought of those peaceful days 
now with something of yearning. 
For he had almost quite made up 
his mind to settle again in the old 
place after his marriage. ‘I shall get 
used to it after a bit,’ he said, ‘and 
shall be grateful to be away from the 
whirl and whirr of the fenced city.’ 
He drew plans and pictures of the 
future, which love was to sweeten 
and make beautiful. He felt like 
a boy again, and his heart glowed 
with gratitude and tenderness to- 
wards the girl who had brought this 
sweet joy into his life. Until he 
met Laura, he had never indulged 
in the hope which now animated 
him ; sometimes he sighed to think 
that his life to the end would be 
utterly lonely, but he used to thrust 
such thoughts sternly from his mind. 
If it was to be it was to be, and he 
must bear it the best way he could. 
The idea of marrying a woman 
whom he did not love, simply that 
she might be a companion to him, 


never found a place in his mind. 
It is probable that, had he ques- 
tioned himself, he would have de- 
cided that he was incapable of love 
—with what a deep injustice those 
who know him through these pages 
will understand. But now all 
was changed. Love had come 
to him, and the brightest chap- 
ters in his life were about to com- 
mence. 

He had not proceeded many 
steps in his search for Laura when 
he saw Frederick Chappell. He 
would have avoided the young man 
could he have done so without ob- 
servation, but Frederick, seeing him, 
approached him with the intention 
of speaking to him. He received 
the young man courteously. Fre- 
derick’s face was flushed, and it ap- 
peared to Mr. Armstrong as though 
he had been drinking. 

‘I am glad I have come across 
you,’ said Frederick abruptly. ‘The 
governor asked me if I had seen 

ou. 

‘I did not know your father was 
here.’ 

* He has been here for a quarter 
of an hour, and a nice temper he 
isin. I couldn’t understand what 
was the matter with him, until I 
found out for myself without his 
telling me.’ 

‘Nothing has gone wrong, I 
hope ?” 
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‘I am in doubt as to what you 
call wrong,’ replied Frederick, in an 
arrogant tone. 

Mr. Armstrong bent his head 
gravely. Standing in the relation 
of a host to his guest, his manner 
towards Frederick was very differ- 
ent from what it would have been 
in any house but his own. 

‘ Will you be kind enough to ex- 
plain ?’ he asked, with grave polite- 
ness. 

‘It is I who ought to ask for an 
explanation. I suppose this is not 
a public garden, where anybody can 
enter by paying at the gates.’ 

‘I suppose it is not,’ returned 
Mr. Armstrong calmly. 

‘It looks something like it, I 
must say,’ said Frederick, with a 
sneer. 

‘Have you been drinking, Mr. 
Chappell ?” 

‘That is a nice question for you 
to ask—here. I have tasted your 
wine.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Mr. 
Armstrong, biting his lip; ‘I am 
properly rebuked. But really your 
manner is so excited and your 
words so strange, that there is some 
excuse for my forgetting myself. I 
beg you to explain.’ 

‘Well, all who are here are here 
by invitation, I suppose ?” 

_ ‘No person should be here un- 
invited.’ 

‘There is a person present who 
has no right to intrude himself into 
the society of ladies and gentlemen. 
And I suppose my father has seen 
him, and takes a proper view of the 
matter—that is, unless the black- 
guard has sneaked in by bribing 
the footman. In which case, I take 
it, will see that he is kicked 
out. 

‘Give the person a name, Mr. 
Chappell,’ said Mr. Armstrong, 
with a slight frown. ‘ Then we shall 
better understand each other.’ 

‘The person’s name is Richard 

on. 
VOL. XVI. 


‘Oh, Mr. Barton. He didn’tsneak 
in, Mr. Chappell. I invited him.’ 

* Before or since the night of his 
exposure ?’ demanded Frederick in- 
solently. 

‘Really, Mr. Chappell, I cannot 
see that I am bound to answer all 
your questions.’ 

* You are bound, as a gentleman, 
to answer this, for it is a question 
affecting one’s honour and charac- 
ter. Remember, if you please, that 
Mr. and Mrs. Chappell are here, 
and that it was in my mother’s 
house this person was unmasked.’ 

‘Well, sir, I yield. Linvited Mr. 
Barton after that night.’ 

‘And do you intend to allow him 
to remain ?” 

‘ Certainly, if he wishes it.’ 

‘What! The son ofa convicted 
thief_—’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ interrupted Mr, Arm- 
strong, in a more decided tone. 
‘There is no occasion for words 
over it. This is not the first time 
that you and I have disagreed. I 
pray you to remember that you are 
my guest.’ | 

‘ His presence here is an insult 
to your guests.’ 

‘I lay restriction on no one. 
Those who do not wish to stay are 
free to go.’ 

‘I understand the hint. But there 
is another view of the matter which 
perhaps escapes you. Miss Rigby 
is here also.’ 

‘Well, sir?” 

‘Since my arrival I have heard 
whispers——’ 

‘I decline further conversation, 
Mr. Chappell. There are some 
subjects I will not permit myself 
to discuss with you. This is one.’ 

‘As you please,’ said Frederick, 
with a light laugh. ‘I know, how- 
ever, that 7 would not allow the 
previous lover of the young lady to 
whom it was reported I was paying 
my addresses to prowl about my 
grounds for the purpose of making 
love to her.’ 
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He would have said more, but 
Mr. Armstrong’s manner warned 
him to desist. 

‘Sir,’ said the American, in a 
tone of suppressed passion, ‘ you 
forget that the laws of hospitality 
are binding no less upon the guest 
than upon the host. Were it not 
for that——’ But his emotion was 
so great that he could not proceed. 

Frederick Chappell took up his 
words. ‘Were it not for that, or 
the scandal attaching to it, you 
would probably commit some act 
in harmony with your character and 
that of your friend. Oh, you cannot 
frighten me! I shall acquaint Mr. 
and Mrs. Chappell with the fact 
which I considered it necessary first 
to communicate to you—hardly 
believing that you were an acces- 
sory to it—and we shall then see 
whether they and other ladies and 
gentlemen who are here will con- 
tinue to accept hospitality accom- 
panied by so gross an insult.’ He 
was about to turn away, but checked 
himself to say deliberately: ‘On 
another occasion within your re- 
membrance I was successful in 
placing society on its guard. It 
may be that to-night I shall have 
to repeat the lesson.’ 

He was allowed to depart in 
silence. So agitated was Mr. Arm- 
strong by tumultuous thought that 
he could not trust himself to speak. 
The reference which Frederick had 
made to Richard as Laura’s lover 
was the cause of this, and he found 
himself suddenly battling in a sea 
of doubt, into which he had been 
plunged by two or three light words 
spoken by an enemy. But his na- 
ture was not such as could long 
harbour ungenerous suspicion. Re- 
lieved of Frederick’s presence, he 
flung aside the doubt as unworthy 
of him, unworthy of Laura. Then 
came indignation at the other por- 
tion of Frederick’s words: ‘It may 
be to-night that I shall have to 
repeat the lesson.’ A disdainful 


smile curved his lips as he thought 
it might be in his own power this 
very night to turn the tables on the 
insolent speaker. A servant inter- 
rupted his musings by handing him 
atelegram. He tore it open, and 
read : 

‘A boat has been picked up at 
sea with two sailors in it, the sole 
survivors of The Golden Mariner. 
Their narrative confirms the ru- 
mours which were current a short 
time since. The vessel was lost in 
a storm.’ 

With strange eagerness he re- 
placed the telegram in the torn 
envelope, and taking a pencil from 
his pocket, addressed it afresh. 

‘You know Mr. Chappell?’ he 
said to the servant. 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘ The elder gentleman, I mean— 
not the son.’ 

‘I know him, sir.’ 

‘Go and seek him out. You 
will find him in the house or about 
the grounds. Give him this tele- 
gram, and if he wishes to see me, 
tell him I am here.’ 

The servant bowed and went on 
his errand. 

‘So,’ soliloquised Mr. Arm- 
strong, ‘the blow has come at last, 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 
How will he bear the shock? Is 
his bank strong enough to stand it? 
I doubt it—I doubt it. This day 
may live long in the memory of 
some of my guests.’ 

His thoughts were wrested from 
this groove by the appearance of 
Laura. He would have gone to- 
wards her, but seeing that she was 
weeping he did not carry out his 
intention. Another thing also re- 
strained him. He saw Richard 
Barton following her. Not wishing 
to play the spy upon them, he 
turned into a small embowered 
summer-house, one of many which 
dotted the gardens, thinking he 
should find an egress on the other 
side. Most of the guests were in 
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the ball-room, the young people 
dancing, and the elder ones look- 
ing on, so that these persons who 
have played the principal parts in 
our story were in comparative 
retirement. 


CHAPTER IX. 
LAURA AND RICHARD. 


Laura knew that Richard had 
followed her, and was standing by 
her side, but she did not dare to 
raise her eyes to his face. 

‘We are alone now,’ he said; 
‘may I speak ?” 

He paused for a reply, but none 
came. 

‘In what way have I offended 
you,’ he asked sadly, ‘that you re- 
fuse to answer me ?” 

‘You have not offended me,’ she 
sighed. 

‘The more, then, does your con- 
duct need explanation—unless, 
indeed, he added, drawing his 
breath quickly, ‘you, with the 
others, believe that the verdict 
which condemned my father to 
banishment, and has darkened my 
life, was a just one.’ 

‘I pity and sympathise with you,’ 
she said. ‘I feel, with you, that 
your father was innocent.’ 

His countenance _ brightened 
somewhat. 

‘Why, then, have you avoided 
me to-night? My note implored 
you to give me an opportunity of 
seeing and speaking to you, and I 
have, as it were, been compelled to 
thrust myself upon you. Was this 
generous ?” 

‘I had my reasons,’ she answered. 
‘I did it for your sake, for mine— 
for the sake of another whom I 
must not name.’ 

“It will be for me to name him 
presently,’ he said bitterly. ‘ Your 
words give colour to what I have 
heard, and yet to me it is so in- 
credible that I will not, I cannot, 


believe it unless I have it from 
your own lips. Laura—nay, we 
are cousins, and I may call you so 
—you do not forget the day we 
first met; it is not so long ago. 
I told you then that I had seen 
you on the previous night, but 
until now I have not told you that 
had we not met in the way we did, 
I should have been impelled, by 
the hope your face raised in my 
heart, to seek you out. But when 
we met, and when, to my delight 
and astonishment, I learned your 
name, I blessed the unhappy 
chance which brought me to this 
country. I knew that my father 
had a brother in England. In those 
sad days before his death, during 
which he related to me his pitiful 
story, he spoke of this brother fre- 
quently, and of the love which had 
existed between them when they 
were boys ; but he had no expecta- 
tion that we should ever meet, or 
he would, I am certain—knowing 
that he had not long to live, and 
out of his own heart’s tenderness— 
have given me a message of love 
and forgiveness for him. Until 
that time I was ignorant of my 
father's history. By his just and 
gentle life he had wiped out all 
memory of the stain, and no unge- 
nerous word with reference to his 
past ever reached my ears, even 
from a stranger's lips. When, then, 
in pursuance of my resolve to prove 
my father innocent of the crime of 
which he was guiltless, and for 
which he suffered, I came to this 
country and so strangely met you, 
I determined to keep my secret 
until I had accomplished my pur- 
pose. Then I would say to you, 
“Laura, I am your cousin, and I 
love you faithfully, honestly, sin- 
cerely.” I would say to your 
father, “ You did my father an in- 
justice by leaguing with the world 
against him; give me your daughter, 
whom I love, as an atonement.” 
Then I imagined myself relating to 
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you the story of my mother’s devo- 
tion to the man she loved, and 
saying, “ There is but one woman 
in the world worthy to be placed 
by her side—that woman is your- 
self.”- It seemed to me that there 
was a fate in it, and I prayed and 
hoped—believing in my vanity that 
I had reason for my hope—that all 
this would come to pass. I have 
asked myself since if I erred in not 
telling you the story frankly at 
first : 

*No, no? 

‘ But now it is known, if there is 
a tie that should draw us together, 
it is that. Laura, I have come now 
to speak to you perhaps for the 
last time, and therefore I must 
speak plainly. What I say now, I 
say with all the earnestness of my 
soul. As you value truth and 
virtue, and all that is most precious 
to man and woman, I implore you 
to deal honestly by me. If, after 
this interview, you ask me never to 
see you more, I promise never, 
unless pure accident compels me, 
to look upon your face again. You 
believe me, do you not?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘My conduct in your eyes must 
be open to no misconstruction. 
The world must misjudge me if it 
will ; one man’s weak word against 
its judgment avails little, as I have 
learnt to my sorrow. But you, the 
only woman I ever loved, the only 
woman I ever shall love, must not 
doubt my truth and my honour. 
You of all others must not do me 
that injustice.’ 

‘TI have not done so,’ she faltered, 
trembling at his passionate earnest- 
ness. 

‘In your thoughts you may not 
have done so; but then they are 
at variance with your words and 
actions. On the last night we met, 
Mrs. Fangle and I spoke of you in 
confidence, not for the first time. 
That good woman, who I was led 
to suppose was your confidante, had 











some knowledge of the feelings I 
entertained towards you, and in the 
kindness of her heart, and in per- 
fect sincerity, gave me encourage- 
ment. She knew that on that 
night which commenced so happily 
for me, and ended so bitterly, I 
intended to ask you to be my wife. 
Animated by the sweetest hope by 
what passed between us, I came to 
you, and for a moment was con- 
founded by your changed manner. 
Hitherto you had invariably re- 
ceived me with bright looks, and 
as though my presence was not dis- 
pleasing to you ; suddenly, without 
any cause or reason that I could 
discover, you repulsed me, and re- 
fused to listen to me. You spoke 
of Duty, and gave me to understand 
that it stood in the way of Love. 
How—and in what way? Laura, 
you must deal plainly with me. All 
the happiness of my life is in your 
hands. You knew that I loved you 
—you could not fail to know it. 
No woman is blind to a man’s 
devotion ; few women can fail to 
discover when that devotion is pure 
and free from taint. As mine was. 
You made me believe that you 
loved me 

She held out her hands, as though 
imploring him to spare her, but he 
went on: 

‘Every time we met you told me 
so. Not in words, for you never 
overstepped the boundary of 
modesty. And yet you told me so, 
and my love was known to you, as 
yours was believed in and hoped 
for by me.’ 

He paused here, for he could 
not but perceive that her emotion 
was overcoming her. The moon 
was rising, and the grief on her 
face was plainly visible to him. 
He gazed steadily and earnestly 
at her; but his purpose was fixed, 
and his heart was so deeply charged 
with love and earnestness that he 
could not rest until he had con- 
vinced himself of her truth or 
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falsehood. He knew that he might 
never have another opportunity of 
addressing her without reserve. 

‘You have given me the right to 
speak, and I must speak. I may 
never see you more. If what I 
fear is true, I shall soon bid good- 
bye to England, leaving my happi- 
ness behind me. But let me at least 
take away with me the comfort of 
knowing that you are not like some 
women I have read of—women who 
have no regard for truth and hon- 
esty, who will play with a man’s 
heart, and plant therein the seed of 
love only to poison it, and rob it for 
ever of its freshness. Let me, at 
least, continue to respect you.’ 

‘What would you have me to 
say,’ she asked faintly. 

He answered her with cruel 
directness. ‘That you do or do 
not love me.’ 

The words roused her to strength. 
They brought her duty clearly be- 
fore her. She thought of the man 
who loved her and trusted her, 
and to whom she had given her 
promise. With soft passion, and 
yet in as clear a tone as Richard 
had spoken, she asked, as for the 
first time she raised her tearful 
eyes to his face, 

‘Knowing what you know, can 
I in honour ?” 

It may be forgiven him that this 
appeal to his manliness did not 
touch him as it should have done. 
Other passions deadened for a time 
the better, higher feelings of his 
nature, 

‘Knowing what I know’ he re- 
peated slowly. ‘In what way am I 
to understand that? That you love 
me, and dare not say so; or that 
you do not love me, and are fear- 
ful of confessing you have played 
with my feelings ?” 

Silence was his answer. Indeed, 
she seemed to shrink from him. 
Had he been aware of the agony 
she was suffering, of the hard battle 
she was fighting with her heart, 


he would have pitied and spared 
her. 

‘ Then all is over between us,’ he 
said, in a hard tone, which it pained 
him as much to use as it did her to 
hear, ‘and my life is embittered to 
the last day. But before I go, 
there is something to say. It will 
be the best that nothing shall 
remain in doubt. You told me that 
you avoided me for my sake and 
your own, and for the sake of 
another you must not name. I 
will name him. Mr. Armstrong? 
Answer me, in honesty.’ 

‘It was he I meant.’ 

‘Then what I heard by acci- 
dent is true. He is your lover. 
You are engaged to be married to 
him ?’ 

* Ves.’ 

‘Once,’ said Richard gently, 
after a pause, ‘ when he and I were 
speaking together, and opening 
our hearts to each other, he said 
that love had come to him, and 
that it had brought into his life its 
sweetest hope. Knowing him, I 
know of what kind of love he is 
capable. He is a true, earnest 
man.’ She looked at Richard 
gratefully ; he planted a dagger in 
her bosom in return. ‘ Do you love 
him ?’ 

‘Is it generous of you to ask? 
she said appealingly. 

‘I did not think of that,’ he re- 
plied bitterly. ‘I have heard 
enough, and I will not betray you. 
Carry your false love to one whose 
every action bespeaks the nobility 
of his nature—to one whom any 
man might be proud to call friend, 
whom any woman might be proud 
to win and blessed to love, if she 
loved truly. Farewell.’ 

She laid her hand upon his arm 
with gentle firmness. She looked 
into his face with pitying, pleading 
eyes. 

‘Stay,’ she said; ‘you have 
sought me, and have spoken bit- 
ter words. You must not leave 
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me with thoughts in your mind 
which wrong us both.’ 

He bowed, and stood before her 
in silence. 

‘Do not harden your heart to 
me,’ she said sweetly ; ‘listen to 
me with it, and pity and respect 
me. There is something due to me 
as well as to you. Ah, you said 
rightly when you spoke of him to 
whom I have given my word. Any 
man might be proud to call him 
friend. Any woman, loving him, 
might be blessed in his love. But, 
dear friend, love, bright and beauti- 
ful as it is, is not the most sacred 
feeling of our nature. Duty is be- 
fore it. Right-doing is before it. 
He saved my father from disgrace, 
from shame—for my sake. He 
nobly paid the debt which my father 
believed to be owing, but which we 
know now was never due; for the 
wrong was not committed Ly one 
of our blood. Not knowing it was 
he who had performed this noble 
act, believing it was you, I pro- 
mised to reward with my love the 
man who had removed the stain 
from my father’s name, and the 
shame from my father’s life. To 
break that promise now would 
break my father’s heart—my father, 
whose life, until the present, has 
been a life of misery and humilia- 
tion. Can Ido this? Dare I do 
this? Should I not rather sacrifice 
my selfish passion, and strive not 
to think of the happiness which 
might have been mine, in the con- 
sciousness that I am performing a 
sacred duty? Aid me in this, as 
you love me! Assist me in this, 
as you know and see my heart! 
From this moment we must be 
strangers to each other. But as you 
take away with you the knowledge 
that she you loved is parted from 
you by a higher duty than that of 
love, so give me the consolation of 
thinking that you approve, in the 
midst of your own unhappiness, the 
task I am pledged to perform, the 
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duty I dare not shrink from! They 
shall never know. Striving to do 
right, peace will come at last, to 
you and to me. Now, go—and 
may Heaven bless and reward you!’ 
She held out her hand to him, 
and he kissed it, with a look of 
love and reverence. Then she 
turned from him, and sank into a 
seat, exhausted by emotion. He 
also turned to go, when Mr. Arm- 
strong’s voice arrested his steps. 


CHAPTER X. 
BROUGHT TO BAY. 


RICHARD had no means of as- 
certaining from what direction Mr. 
Armstrong had approached him. 
He would have escaped if he could, 
but Mr. Armstrong was too quick 
for him ; the American might have 
risen from the ground, so suddenly 
and silently did he appear upon the 
scene. 

‘Where have you been hiding 
yourself all the evening, Richard ?” 
said Mr. Armstrong. ‘I have been 
hunting everywhere for you.’ 

He did not appear to notice 
Laura, whose face was buried in 
her hands. As he spoke he took 
Richard's arm, and in a natural 
unconstrained manner drew him a 
few steps from where Laura was 
sitting. 

‘I had no wish to be seen,’ re- 
plied Richard, not looking at his 
friend. Had he done so, he would 
have been startled at the expression 
on the American’s face, and puzzled 
to account for it. The hard lines 
—which, in the light of the glowing 
hope that animated him, had lately 
softened somewhat—had come out 
again, with more than their old in- 
tensity ; the lips were firmly com- 
pressed, the forehead was wrinkled, 
and the eyelids were contracted and 
almost hidden in their upward curve 
to the eyebrows ; the entire face 
bore the impress of stern inflexible 
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resolution, not devoid of a certain 
sad sweetness. 

‘I have news for you, Richard. 
Mr. Fangle intends to earn the re- 
ward you have offered for the dis- 
covery of Charles Davidge.’ 

Probably, in his state of mind, 
no other theme would have roused 
an active interestin Richard's breast. 

‘He is alive, then !’ he cried ex- 
citedly. 

‘Yes.’ 

Richard's nostrils dilated, and he 
looked around restlessly. ‘ Where 
is Mr. Fangle ?’ 

‘ He will be here presently; we 
shall have a better chance of seeing 
him if we remain near this spot 
than if we went in search of him. 
What will you do if you meet this 
man, as you desired, face to face? 

*‘Accuse him—denounce him! 
Oh, that I knew of a charm to wring 
confession from his guilty lips in 
your presence, Armstrong! How 
—how is it to be done? If his 
fears could be worked upon—if in 
some way I could strike terror to 
his guilty heart ? 

* Be calm, Richard.’ 

‘Ah, it is easy for you to say 
that.’ Mr. Armstrong smiled sadly. 
‘No, no, Armstrong; I did not 
mean it. Not from me to you 
should come words that imply re- 
proach. But to see this man, whose 
false life has been one long, shame- 
ful lie, and to hear him deny the 
charge I bring against him, although 
Heaven and justice are on my side 
—it will madden me! it will mad- 
den me?’ 

‘You will live these feelings 
down,’ said the American, ‘ or you 
will learn by and by to bear grief 
with resignation. Life is full of dis- 
appointments, Richard. When all 
seems fair before us, comes the 
storm in which our happiness is 
wrecked. Beneath the beautiful 


waters over which our boat is calmly 
gliding, we see bright flowers and 
Waving grasses, and we smile se- 


curely as we pass over them. But 
within that waving mass of colour 
a rock lies concealed ; we strike 
upon it, and our boat is shivered 
to pieces. Dismayed, we look back 
—the flowers have vanished. They 
were never there, Richard; our 
vanity and blindness conjured them 
up. The peaceful happy days are 
gone, never to return, and nothing 
is left to us but resignation, or the 
comfort which comes from cold 
philosophy, or the hope which 
springs from the faith in a better 
time in the hereafter.’ 

The pathos in his tone brought 
tears to Richard’s eyes, and he 
continued the theme, but in a dif- 
ferent spirit from that which ani- 
mated his friend. 

‘Or are these flowers shaped, 
these colours painted, by fate, to 
mock us? If we are wrecked be- 
lieving in them, the fault is not 
ours. It was neither our vanity 
nor our blindness that conjured 
them up. I have not the patience 
of resignation, nor can I find com- 
fort in philosophy. But my heart 
is too full to argue. Iam sick of 
the world. I would that I had 
limited my experience of it to the 
faraway country in which I was 
born, and to which I shall soon 
return, bruised and heart-broken, 
robbed of all that could make life 
dear to me.’ 

‘You would have found your 
experience there, Richard, had you 
never left it. And you are really 
going to leave us ?” 

‘Can you wonder at it? Have 
I not proved that sweet words have 
a bitter taste, and that the hand of 
friendship has a sting in it?’ 

‘No. You have not yet proved 
that. You are too young to be 
soured with the world, and I was 
wrong in encouraging you ; I spoke 
out of my own heart, not out of 
yours. Take courage.’ 

‘Do not misjudge me, Armstrong. 
I believe in your friendship and 
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truth. But when I tell you that 
my dearest hopes have been crushed, 
and that even in you I dare not 
confide, you will pity, although you 
cannot console, me.’ 

‘Suffering is our heritage. To 
suffer bravely shows truest nobility. 
Again I say, take courage. I pro- 
mised to be your friend, and I will 
not fail you.’ 

He grasped Richard’s hand, 
and beckoned to Mr. Fangle, who 
was standing at a little distance 
from them, and whom Richard did 
not for the moment see. ‘ 

‘I did not like to intrude upon 
you,’ said Mr. Fangle ; ‘but I wished 
to tell you that Mr. Chappell is 
coming this way. Perhaps you have 
not glanced through the A/oon. It 
is positively true that The Golden 
Mariner is lost. Everybody is speak- 
ing of the disaster, and Mr. Chappell 
is like one distracted. I never saw 
a man in such a condition—talking 
to himself, and glaring about him, 
really 2s though he were a little 
bit ’ Mr. Fangle touched his 
forehead significantly. 

Mr. Fangle’s words seemed to 
inspire Mr. Armstrong with a sud- 
den resolution. He thought of 
what Richard had said: ‘If his 
fears could be worked upon—if in 
some way J could strike terror to 
his guilty heart !’ 

‘Hasten away, Mr. Fangle,’ he 
said, in a strangely stern tone, ‘and 
instantly bring as many ofour friends 
here as youcan find. The earning 
ofthat five hundred pounds depends 
upon your promptitude.’ 

Mr. Fangle did not wait for an- 
other word. 

* Richard,’ then said Mr. Arm- 
strong to his friend, ‘I am tempted 
to make a strange experiment in 
your interest. It may fail, but it is 
worth the trial. The time seems 
ripe for it. Do not be surprised at 
anything you may see or hear, and 
speak only when, in your judgment, 
the proper moment has arrived. I 
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learn from what you have told me 
that your father believed that this 
Charles Davidge, his fellow-clerk, 
was guilty of the crime for which he 
suffered.’ 

‘He declared it most solemnly,’ 
replied Richard. 

‘You will see Charles Davidge 
presently,’ added Mr. Armstrong, 
‘and I think the opportunity will 
present itself of eliciting the truth.’ 

He waved Richard back upon 
the entrance of Mr. Chappell, whose 
sight was so blurred by excitement 
that he did not perceive that other 
actors than himself and Mr. Arm- 
strong were present. His face was 
wild and haggard, and he looked 
about him with the air of a hunted 
animal. He had ample cause for 
his excitement. Before twenty-four 
hours passed over his head it would 
be known that he was a ruined man. 
The sudden withdrawal of Richard 
Barton’s account, in conjunction 
with the disastrous collapse of an 
extensive venture in which he had 
been for some time engaged, were 
sufficient in themselves to bring 
about the result; and even had 
there beenaloophole through which 
he might have escaped, the confir- 
mation of the rumours respecting 
the loss of The Golden Mariner was 
sufficient to effectually close it up. 
To-morrow he would be not only a 
ruined, but a disgraced man; for 
he had tampered with money and 
securities upon which he had no 
claim, and there was no possible 
way of avoiding exposure. He had 
been playing this game secretly for 
years, trading upon the credit and 
honourable name which the firm 
had earned in its long and hitherto 
unblemished career; but now the 
game was up, and he was bankrupt 
and dishonoured. He had still 
another cause for fear. He had 
seen the advertisement in Mr. 
Armstrong’s newspaper respecting 
Charles Davidge, and the shadow 
of a great crime committed in his 
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youth stole over his soul like a fu- 
neral pall, and seemed to shut out 
all hope. Ina voice thick more 
from fear than from passion he ac- 
costed Mr. Armstrong. 

‘What is the meaning of this 
telegram you sent me, sir?’ he cried, 
holding out the paper with a shak- 
ing hand. ‘Isit true that the ship 
is lost? You ought to know, sir, 
for you, as well as I, have a heavy 
stake in it. And what is meant 
by that advertisement in your 
paper , 

His voice suddenly failed him. 
Mr. Armstrong’s stern gaze struck 
terror to his heart, and beneath its 
compelling power and his mental 
agony his strength gave way. He 
staggered, and almost fell into a 
seat, seeing nothing distinctly but 
those glittering, accusing eyes which 
never left him, and upon which his 
own were fixed in speechless fear. 
Every moment that passed intensi- 
fied the spell which seemed to be 
cast upon him, but which for the 
most part he really created for him- 
selfout of his own fears and despair. 
He was not aware that others had 
by this time appeared upon the 
scene—among them his wife, Lord 
Beaumorris, Mr. Fangle, and Rigby, 
who, seeing Laura standing alone, 
sad and pale, hastened to her side, 
and passed hisarm around her. Lord 
Beaumorris was the first to speak, 

‘Deplorable news—deplorable,’ 
he said, addressing himself to Mr. 
Armstrong. ‘ Four hundred souls 
on board-—all lost but two—para- 
graph in the JMZoon—deplorable ! 
There is no doubt—eh, Mr. Arm- 
strong ?—of its truth. The news- 
papersdon’t tell—hem !—stories, do 
they?’ 

‘Not intentionally, my lord, I 
believe,’ replied Mr. Armstrong. ‘I 
am afraid that the news is too true, 
and that The Golden Mariner is 
really lost.’ 

Mr. Fangle sidled close to Mr. 
Armstrong. 





‘Wonderful paper, the AZoon,’ he 
said, ‘the people’s paper. Always 
something extraordinary in it. In 
the very page containing the an- 
nouncement of the loss of the ship 
is that curious advertisement——’ 
Checking himself, he whispered to 
Mr. Armstrong, ‘ Is this the proper 
time? Shall I tell it now, and earn 
the money ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Armstrong, not 
stirring from his position in front of 
Mr. Chappell, ‘you can speak now.’ 

‘ That curious advertisement of- 
fering a reward of five hundred 
pounds for the discovery of Charles 
Davidge.’ 

Mrs. Chappell started forward 
indignantly. ‘ Offering a reward,’ 
she cried, ‘for the discovery of 
Charles Davidge! Who has dared 
to be guilty of such an act of inso- 
lence? Do you hear, Mr. Chappell? 
You must discover the person who 
has presumed to putin such an ad- 
vertisement, and punish him. The 
Government should not allow these 
slanderous papers to be printed.’ 

But Mr. Chappell did not heed 
her; his features were set and al- 
most rigid, and he did not appear 
to have the power to remove his 
eyes from Mr. Armstrong. Mrs. 
Chappell would have approached 
him closer, but Mr. Armstrong, by 
gently interposing his arm, re- 
strained her. 

‘Why does he not answer me?’ 
sheasked, inalarm. ‘ Mr. Armstrong, 
why does he fix his eyes so strangely 
upon you ?’ 

Attracted by the strangeness of 
the scene, some twenty or thirty 
persons were now gathered together, 
and stood ina semicircle around 
the principal actors. 

‘I request all here to be silent,’ 
said Mr. Armstrong, in slow, mea- 
sured tones, ‘ with the exception of 
those who are immediately inte- 
rested in what is about to take 
place.’ 

The spectators obeyed him, and 
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kepttheir places in silent and curious 
expectation. 





CHAPTER XI. 


MR. ARMSTRONG REDEEMS HIS 
PROMISE. 


‘Mrs. CHAPPELL,’ continued Mr. 
Armstrong, ‘you pledged me to give 
you a proof of the power of a strong 
will over a disturbed mind. I am 
about to redeem my pledge.’ 

‘But not upon my husband, 
surely !’ 

‘Yes, upon your husband. With- 
out premeditation on my part, the 
opportunity has most strangely pre- 
sented itself of fulfilling the unwill- 
ing promise you extracted from me.’ 

‘You frighten me,’ said Mrs. 
Chappell imploringly, in an under- 
tone ; ‘I entreat you to release my 
husband from the spell you have 
placed upon him.’ 

‘ Reflect before you ask me again. 
It may be out ofmy power to release 
him. Of what has actually brought 
him to this pass I have my suspi- 
cions, but no positive knowledge. 
But it is my duty to tell you that 
his honour and good name may 
suffer if you are not careful.’ 

‘His honour!’ she exclaimed, 
proudly and scornfully ; ‘who can 
touch that ?’ 

‘Himself only. Are you afraid 
that he can say anything to cast sus- 
picion upon it ?” 

‘You proclaim yourself not to be 
my friend by the question. I have 
been deceived in you.’ 

‘I have a duty to perform, and I 
must perform it.’ 

‘I do not understand you. I 
also have a duty to perform. I 
see a person here’—she glanced at 
Richard, whom she now perceived 
for the first time—‘ whose pre- 
sence is an insult. I absolve you 
from your promise. If you will al- 
low me, my husband and I will now 
take our leave.’ 
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‘You are my guest,’ said Mr. 
Armstrong, courteously yet firmly, 
‘and Iam bound to obey you if 
you insist. But take heed. A sha- 
dow hangs over the honour of 
your house. I state this publicly. 
At this time, and at this time only, 
your husband can remove it bya 
word. If he and you depart from 
this assembly without the oppor- 
tunity for denial being given to 
him, the shame may rest there for 
ever. All that I shall do will be to 
ask him two or three simple ques- 
tions to which he must—HE Must ! 
—return truthful replies.’ 

* Youshall answer to me for this!’ 
exclaimed Frederick Chappell fu- 
riously. He had but just pushed 
his way through the crowd. 

‘I distinctly declare,’ said Mr. 
Armstrong, not noticing the threat, 
‘to those ladies and gentlemen who 
have honoured me with their pre- 
sence to-night, and who have heard 
what has passed, that it is impera- 
tively necessary for the credit of Mr. 
Chappell’s good name that these 
questions should be asked. It is 
for you, madam, now to decide.’ 

Mrs. Chappell saw in the faces 
of those who surrounded her, and 
whose curiosity had reached the 
highest pitch, that she would be 
compromised if she did not yield. 
Why should she hesitate, indeed? 
She had nothing to fear. 

‘ My lord,’ she said to Lord Beau- 
morris, ‘ you, as a gentleman and a 
man of honour, will decide for me. 
I am a weak woman and—a wife. 
What am I to do?’ 

‘You say, sir,” said Lord Beau- 
morris to Mr. Armstrong, ‘ that this 
strange scene—is unpremeditated 
—on your part.’ 

‘Entirely so, my lord.’ 

‘You give me your word—upon 
this as a—a gentleman.’ 

‘I give you my word, my lord, as 
a gentleman.’ 

Lord Beaumorris bowed. ‘And 
you say that the honour—the 
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honour of Mr. Chappell — who 
really looks —as though something 
extraordinary—had or was about 
—to take place——’ 

Frederick Chappell interrupted 
him violently. ‘I will not,’ he cried, 
‘allow this to proceed any farther.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Lord Beaumorris, with 
a stately air, ‘Mrs, Chappell has 
placed herself in my hands.’ 

‘ Frederick,’ interposed Mrs. 
Chappell, ‘I command you to be 
silent. Our honour is safe with 
Lord Beaumorris.’ 

‘Exactly so—hem ! It is a point 
of honour. You say, Mr. Arm- 
strong—that Mr. Chappell’s honour 
—honour—is concerned in the 
questions—you wish to ask him.’ 

‘Those were my words, my lord, 
and I am willing that your lordship 
shall be the judge as to whether 
sufficient grounds exist for the pre- 
sent proceeding. If you decide that 
I have committed an error, I will 
make any public apology or repara- 
tion your lordship may suggest.’ 

‘In that case, madam,’ said Lord 
Beaumorris to Mrs. Chappell, ‘ and 
as the matter—has gone—so far— 
I should, were I in your place—give 
Mr. Armstrong—permission. The 
proceeding —certainly —an eccen- 
tric one-—but Mr. Armstrong—if 
he will pardon me—himself eccen- 
tric—and his statement—seems to 
me—torenderit necessary—gravely 
necessary—that he should be al- 
lowed—to put these questions.’ 

‘Proceed, sir,’ said Mrs. Chap- 
pell faintly. 

‘Rise,’ said Mr. Armstrong, ad- 
dressing himself in a stern and hard 
tone to Mr. Chappell, ‘and listen 
to what is being said. Do you 
hear ?” 

Mr. Chappell rose like one in a 
dream, and by a slight motion of 
his head indicated that his atten- 
tion was aroused. 

‘You have a statement to make, 
Mr. Fangle,’ said the American. 

‘With reference to the singular 
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advertisement in to-night’s Afoon. 
I supposed it was a hoax, ‘or I did 
not see what is to come out of it. 
But I am assured that the adver- 
tisement is genuine, and I am natu- 
rally not averse to earning five 
hundred pounds. What man is? 
None. I am not ashamed to say 
that my invention has swallowed 
up all my available capital, and 
that five hundred pounds will 
about finish my little screw. Well, 
then—and I see no harm in mak- 
ing the statement—Charles Da- 
vidge, of course, is our friend—if 
he will permit me to call him so, 
and forgive me for the liberty— 
Charles Davidge is our friend Mr. 
Chappell.’ 

‘He! cried Richard, coming now 
to the front, and standing by the 
side of Mr. Armstrong, who made 
way forhim. His appearance, trem- 
bling as he was under the influence 
of passionate excitement, added a 
new feature of interest to the scene 
to those who had not previously 
observed him. ‘This man Charles 
Davidge ! 

‘Insolent !’ exclaimed Mrs. Chap- 
pell. ‘ You, then, are the author of 
the advertisement! My lord, I 
claim your protection. There never 
has been any mystery about the 
previous name of my husband. 
Had I supposed this person wished 
to know, I would have told him 
myself upon his asking. When Mr. 
Chappell married, he took my fa- 
ther’s name. It was the desire of 
my father, who had no sons, that 
the family name should be pre- 
served and borne by the head of 
the Bank. You shall be punished, 
sir, for this trick.’ 

‘Then here I denounce him!’ 
cried Richard, in a ringing tone. 
‘ My father suffered for his crime !’ 

Frederick Chappell would have 
thrown himself upon Richard, but 
that the bystanders held him 
back. 

‘It is false !’ cried Mrs. Chappell. 
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‘Mr. Chappell! Charles! say that 
this vile accusation is false !’ 

No word passed Mr. Chappell’s 
lips. 

‘Have you heard? asked Mr. 
Armstrong, in a voice so steady 
and cold and stern as to afford a 
startling contrast to the voices of 
the other speakers. It was like 
marble by the side of molten metal. 

With difficulty the lips of Mr. 
Chappell shaped an answer: ‘ Yes.’ 
Only those who were close to him 
could hear the word. 

‘Upon his death-bed,’ then said 
Richard solemnly, ‘soon to be 
summoned by the Supreme Judge 
of men, and by Him to be judged, 
my father swore to his innocence, 
and to his belief that this man was 
guilty ? 

‘It isa lie !’ cried Mrs. Chappell. 
‘A wicked lie!’ 

‘Speak you the truth,’ said Mr. 
Armstrong to the banker. ‘ As you 
hope for a merciful judgment your- 
self, was this man’s father innocent 
or guilty? THe TRUTH, as you 
value your soul !’ 

Mr. Chappell shuddered, and the 
answer he gave, almost indistinctly 
and with difficulty, appeared to be 
wrung from him by an independent 
power. 

‘Innocent !’ 

Richard uttered a cry of joy, and 
turned his head aside to hide his 
grateful emotion. 

But now Laura’s father came for- 
ward and spoke. 

‘Who, then, was guilty? It must 
have been one of three—he, I, or 
my brother.’ 

‘His false evidence convicted my 
father,’ said Richard, with a sob. 

Again Mr. Armstrong addressed 
himself to Mr. Chappell. 

‘Who was the guilty one ? Speak! 
Who was guilty ? 

Not a sound was heard in reply. 
He stood there self-convicted by 
his silence. Then, after a short 
pause, Mr. Armstrong turned his 
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back upon the banker, as though 
releasing him from any power he 
might have held over him. 

‘You have made him utter this 
lie,’ said Mrs. Chappell, in a bitter 
tone, ‘to punish me for my wilful- 
ness. Say that you have done so, 
if you have a grain of mercy in your 
breast ! 

‘You must question him your- 
self now, madam,’ replied the Ame 
rican. ‘I have nothing more to 
say to him.’ 

Mr. Chappell in the mean time 
gazed around in a vacant manner, 
with the air ofa man who had been 
suddenly roused from sleep. 

‘What has happened ?’ he said, 
passing his hand across his eyes. 
‘Why do you look so strangely at 
me?” 

He was dimly fearful that he had 
betrayed himself, or that his ruin 
and disgrace had already become 
known ; his mind was so confused 
and disturbed that he had no clear 
consciousness of what had occurred. 
Seeing Richard and Mr. Armstrong, 
he shrank back from them; they 
were standing side by side, and he 
knew that they were his enemies. 

‘Come,’ he said to his wife; 
‘let us go.’ 

‘You must unsay first what you 
have been cajoled into declaring.’ 

‘What have I declared? Why 
are you so excited ?” 

‘You have declared here before 
our friends—oh, I can scarcely speak 
it !—that this person’s father, against 
whom you were the principal wit- 
ness, was innocent of the crime for 
which he suffered.’ 

‘Nonsense !’ replied Mr. Chap- 
pell, striving to be brave. ‘ You 
must be dreaming, or I must have 
been. Who could believe such a 
thing ?” 

‘I, sir,’ said Lord Beaumorris, 
speaking with stately distinctness. 
‘I believe it. Strangely as it has 
been brought about, you have 
spoken the truth, and your own 
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condemnation. 
are strangers. 


For the future, we 
I here declare,’ he 


said, raising his voice, ‘my entire: 


belief in the innocence of this young 
man’s father. Sir, a short time 
since I refused to take your hand. 
I ask you now to take mine. I 
welcome you to your proper posi- 
tion in society, and I tender to you 
my sympathy for the monstrous in- 
justice inflicted upon your father.’ 

‘I am deeply grateful to you, my 
lord,’ replied Richard. ‘I came to 
England to remove a stain from my 
father’s memory, and by God’s 
mercy I have succeeded. I know 
that I can do no more. The law 
is powerless now for me or for my 
cause. I leave it to you and to 
other good men to make known my 
father’s innocence.’ 

‘Sir, you may depend upon me; 
I promise that the affair shall be 
made public in the way you would 
most desire. You are a good son, 
and I am honoured in your friend- 
ship.’ 

‘Will you forgive me,’ then said 
Rigby humbly, ‘for the unjust 
thoughts I have harboured against 
the man I loved, and who once 
loved me? Do not add to my 
punishment; it is already bitter 
enough. I humbly ask pardon of 
the dead and of you.’ 

Richard passed his arm over the 
old man’s shoulder. ‘ My father, 
sir, would have embraced you as I 
do, had he lived to see this day.’ 

Rigby pressed Richard to his 
breast, and sobbed: ‘When he 
and I last met, we were almost 
boys, and now he is dead, and I— 
what can repay me for my years of 
shame ?’ 

‘ The sympathies of all just men 
will be yours, sir,’ said Richard 
gently. ‘Do not let the injustice 
of the past poison the sweets of the 
future.’ 

He sighed heavily as the words 
passed his lips. What was his fu- 
ture to be? 


‘ The future !’ sobbed Rigby, with 
a despairing gesture. ‘I stand upon 
its brink !' 

Laura, seeing her father’s agita- 
tion, drew him away, and spoke 
soothingly to him. 

‘I am ungrateful,’ he murmured, 
kissing her. ‘This day has made 
your future bright, and I repine. 
Dear child, forgive me.’ 

His tears prevented him from 
noting the signs of unhappiness on 
her face. 





CHAPTER XII. 
LOVE’S VICTORY. 


In the mean time the guests who 
had witnessed this strange scene 
hurried away in search of friends 
and acquaintances to circulate the 
news, which very soon was in every- 
body’s mouth ; the Chappells had 
disappeared ; Lord Beaumorris had 
also taken his departure ; and Laura 
and her father and Richard and 
Mr. Armstrong remained upon the 
spot, where a martyr’s innocence 
had been established. Mr. Fangle 
and his wife stood at a little distance 
from these four, and, in obedience 
to certain whispered instructions 
given to them by Mr. Armstrong 
as the spectators moved away, pre- 
vented strangers from intruding 
upon the party. It was natural 
that the emotions which the scene 
had aroused should leave their im- 
press on the faces of those whose 
honour had been vindicated, and 
perhaps it was out of sympathy for 
them that Mr. Armstrong’s manner, 
now that the excitement was over, 
became more than usually grave 
and thoughtful. 

‘How can I thank you?’ said 
Richard to him. 

The American grasped Richard’s 
hand. ‘ Has the grasp of friendship 
a sting in it? 

‘ You have been to me the truest, 
noblest friend. You have taught 
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me a lesson, Armstrong, which I 
shall remember with gratitude to my 
dying day.’ 

‘I will teach you another. After 
what has occurred, do you still 
intend to leave us ?” 

‘No power can induce me to 
remain in England.’ 

*No power? Laura! he called. 
‘You have not yet spoken to your 
cousin. Have you nothing to 
say to him?’ Laura came forward 
at Mr. Armstrong’s bidding, but 
did not raise her eyes to Richard’s 
face. Mr. Armstrong standing 
between them, regarded them ear- 
nestly, and taking a hand in each 
of his, joined them, and held them 
together. ‘Thus I join you,’ he 
said. ‘You can at least wish your 
cousin well, Laura.’ 

‘I wish you well, Richard,’ she 
said softly. 

‘ That being said,’ continued Mr. 
Armstrong, ‘the comedy is over; 
and thus I part you.’ 

He unclasped their hands, and 
Richard turned away with a heavy 
heart. 

‘You know, Laura,’ said Mr. 
Armstrong, drawing her aside out 
of the hearing of the others, ‘that 
your cousin intends to leave Eng- 
land.’ 

* Ves.” 

‘When did you learn this?’ 

*Tonight—a very short time 
since.’ 

‘You have bidden him farewell, 
then ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Laura, when I asked you to be 
my wife, you believed in the sin- 
cerity of my love? 

‘How, knowing you,’ she re- 
plied timidly, ‘could I believe 
otherwise ?” 

‘ And you believe in it still ?” 

‘I do.’ 

‘You may, child. I love you 
very truly—so truly that I would 
part with my life rather than make 
you unhappy.’ 


Love's Victory. 


‘I am sure you would. I will 
strive to repay you for your good- 
mess to me— indeed, indeed I 
will!’ 

‘Yet your tone throws a shadow 
of sadness upon the words. Not 
thus should the affianced wife 
speak to the affianced husband.’ 

‘Forgive me——’ she pleaded, 
and would have proceeded, but he 
gently checked her. 

‘Child, there is nothing to for- 
give. In your slight knowledge of 
me—slight, because it is only when 
persons live together that their inner 
natures are revealed to each other 
—have you ever known me to 
swerve from truth or honour?’ 

‘Why do you ask me these 
questions?” she said, gathering 
strength, as it were, from the sad- 
ness of his manner; she felt that 
he was suffering, and it was her 
duty to comfort him, if it lay in her 
power. ‘ You are enshrined in my 
heart as the most faithful and 
truthful of men.’ 

He hid his face from her for a 
moment. 

‘There is no merit in me, my 
dear, except that which belongs to 
sincerity. I may claim that, I 
think. All the rest springs from 
your generosity and unselfishness. 
When we spoke together an hour 
ago, I asked that there should be 
no cloud between us, and no doubt, 
no mistrust.’ 

‘I do not mistrust you—I do not 
doubt you; I believe with all my 
heart in your faith and truth.’ 

‘So would I believe in yours.’ 

The words brought a chill to her 
soul. She dared not ask him, ‘ And 
do you not?’ She trembled before 
him, not knowing what was to 
come. 

‘Child, child,’ he said. ‘When 
I wooed you, I did not require a 
sacrifice from you. I believed that 
your heart was mine. I want to 
bring love’s sunshine into your 
life, not to blot it out for ever. If 














Love's Victory. 


I were to ask you what passed 
between you and your cousin at 
your last interview, on this very 
spot——’ 

‘Do not ask me!’ she implored. 
‘I dare not tell you.’ 

‘Look up, my dear,’ he said, in 
a kind voice. ‘Nay, look me 
steadily in the face.’ 

She obeyed him, and her eyes, 
swimming with tears, rested on his. 

‘God bless you, my dear,’ he 
said, ‘and make your life a bright 
and happy one.’ 

He went to Richard, and 
brought him to where Laura was 
standing. 

‘Richard, this child, drooping 
before us, has promised to be my 
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wife. I raise her face to mine, and 
give her the first kiss my lips have 
ever impressed upon her cheek. 
And with that kiss—the first and 
last—I release her from: her pro- 
mise! I have learnt her secret 
and yours, and I make the hardest 
sacrifice of my life—yet in that 
sacrifice there is a victory. Bear 
with me both, for there is unutter- 
able pain in my heart. I think of 
the words she addressed to you, 
Richard—yes, I overheard them-— 
“Striving to do right, peace will 
come at last to me.” As this dear 
child seemed to see her duty before 
her, and did not shrink from per- 
forming it, so do I see mine. Take 
her, Richard. She is yours.’ 


[END OF ‘ LOVE'S VICTORY.’] 





TROUBADOUR SONGS. 
XVIII. LOVE KNOWS NO REPULSE. 
3y GUILLAUME DE SAINT-DIDIER, 


_ —~$-- — 

‘Guillaume aima d’ewour (non en simple ami) Madame Adelaide de Claustra, fem i. 
du Vicomte de Polignac, Elle lui dit, ‘*Si le vicomte mon mari ne me prie, et ne me cdm=*" 
mande de vous prendre pour mon chevalier, vous n obtiendrez jamais rien de moi.” Guil- 
laume s‘avisa de composer une piéce oti il faisait parler un mari interceédant auprés de sa 
femme en faveur d'un chevalier amoureux. Le vicomte apprit les vers par coeur et les alla 
chanter A safemme. Elle se ressouvint de la parole qu'elle avait donné 4 Guillaume, et 
l’‘accepta pour son chevalier. —Za Curne de Sainte Palaye. 


[/x the original metre.} 


THE world no creature holds so desolate 

But finds its love, while mine is never found : 
And yet, though crossed I be by adverse fate, 

I worship with fidelity profound. 
I love her more while she withholds my bliss 
Than did she greet me with a wanton kiss ; 
F’en did she grant the love I ask as meed, 
My heart could not its present love exceed ! 


I could not love her more, yet silently 

I bear the burden of that love alone ; 
And nurse the hope of what can never be, 

To call the world’s most beautiful my own. 
Yet well I know this hope makes not for peace— 
I ought to smite it down, to seek release, 

To break with ruthless hand these potent ties, 
Illusions which I ne’er can realise. 


*Twere different could I tax my memory 

With fault towards her, dishonour to her name ; 
But all unswerving is my fealty, 

E’en conscience cannot find one word of blame. 
Yet when I gaze upon her passing by, 
She still regards me with averted eye ; 
And kind to others though she be the while, 
Deigns not to welcome me with one poor smile. 


"Twas ever so with woman. Those who woo 
Most humbly often find they woo in vain. 
Why wonder I to find that adage true? 
The fact is trite: then why “should I complain ? 
T love, but fruitlessly ; and, wouldst thou tell 
The truth, it is because I love too well. 
Thou mayest not share my love, but, proud one, know 
Thou canst not make me cease to love thee so. 


MAURICE DAVIES. 
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